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Arr. I. Ta Tsing Leu Lee; being the Fundamental Laws, and 
a Selection from the Supplementary Statutes of the Penal Code 
of China ; originally printed and published in Pekin, in various 
successive editions, under the sanction, and by the authority, of 
the several Emperors of the Ta Tsing, or present dynasty. 
Translated from the Chinese, and accompanied with an Appen- 
dix, consisting of authentic Documents, and a few occasional 
Notes, illustrative of the subject of the work. By Sir George 
Thomas Staunton, Bart. F.R.S. 4to. London. Cadell and 
Davies. 1810. 


THs is an extraordinary book in every point of view. Whether 
considered as to the materials of which it is composed, or the 
numerous difficulties which must have occurred in putting them 
into an intelligible shape, it equally merits attention. It is also 
extraordimary as being the first book which has ever been translated 
immediately from the Chinese character into the English language. 
The translator of books, like the compiler of dictionaries, is 
usually considered, ‘ not as the pupil, but the slave of science, the 
pioneer of literature, doomed only to remove rubbish and clear 
obstructions from the paths of learnmg and genius.’ It would not 
be fair, however, to exclude those few from ‘ aspiring to praise” 
who, by successful application to the study of the living dead 
languages of the East, have opened a new and extensive field of 
inquiry. In fact, no ordinary degree of talent and resolution, of 
patience and perseverance, will serve the purpose of him who is 
bold enough to venture into the dark and intricate windings of the 
oriental labyrinth. -By qualities such ‘as these, have. Mr. Wilkins 
and Mr. Halhed been enabled to penetrate the mysteries of the 
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sacred language of Hindustan, and Sir William Jones so success- 
fully to follow their steps, that, by their united efforts, the dumb 
oracle has been made to speak, and all that was left of religion, 
Jaw and science among the people of this ancient country, revealed 
to the wondering nations of Europe. If we may be allowed to 
form an opinion from the work now under consideration, it is only 
by similar qualities that Sir George Staunton can have succeeded in 
presenting to the world ‘ The Laws of China,’ as a suitable com- 
panion for ‘ The’ Laws of Menu.’ 

But, however great the difficulties may have been under which 
Sir William Jones laboured, we consider them as trifling in com- 

rison with those which Sir George Staunton had to encounter, 
in his translation of the Ta Tsing Leu Lee. ‘The different lan- 
guages used on the peninsula of Hindustan were familiar to many 
of our countrymen. Sir William was himself acquainted with the 
Persian, the court language of India; the Sanscrit was known to 
the two gentlemen whose names we have already mentioned ; and 
there was not the least unwillingness on the part of those who 
were entrusted with the sacred deposit, to instruct others in the 
knowledge of it. He had every facility of access to their books, 
and a learned Pundit at his side whenever he had occasion for him, 
This language too was found to bear much analogy to the Latin in 
v3 etymology and construction, a sufficient inducement to prose- 
cute the study of it. The case is widely different with regard to 
Sir George Staunton. He had few of those advantages. The 
written , Ae and spoken language of China are equally un- 
known to those few Europeans who are permitted, as the greatest 
of favours, to reside occasionally at the skirt of that vast empire; 
for the convenience of commerce. ‘ Other nations of Europe were 
known to the Chinese by their services ; the English only by their 
broad-cloths and their bravery ; for the very first of their connection 
with China was brought about by forcing their way, in spite of forts 
and ships of war, to the city of Canton.’* Beyond this extreme out- 
port, after a lapse of a century and a half, they have hitherto gained 
no access ; they cannot even extend their walk a few hundred yards 
from the limit of the factory, without danger of insult; the very 
lowest .of the natives are, by law, prohibited from serving them; 
they have no communication, except on urgest cases, with the 
officers of government; they are, on the contrary, so much sus- 
pected, that their commercial concerns are placed under the exclu- 
siye superintendance of eight or ten persons, who are made respon- 
sible for the conduct of all foreigners. With these men and their 





* Barrow’s Life of Lord Maeartney, Vol. I. p. 352, 
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deputies, the servants of the East-India company condescend to use 
a jargon, which the former have found an advantage in learning, 
and by which the latter transact concerns of the first importance to 
their employers ; it is something which is neither English, French, 
Portuguese, nor Chinese, yet partaking of them all; it speaks of 
cas, catties and candarins, maes, tales and peculs, with a variety of 
similar barbarisms necessary for those whose business it is to barter 
congo for camblets, and broad-cloths for bohea. When a Chinese 
says, ‘ he no can catchee lice,’ an Englishman knows that he means 
to say, ‘ he can get no rice,’ and probably will reply, ‘ no hab 
got. 

In such a state of communication, it will not excite much sur- 
prise that, in the course of more than a century, we should have 
made so little progress in Chinese literature; while, in less than 
half that period, so much has been done in Hindustan. ‘The fact 
will be easily explained by a cursory view.of the different circum- 
stances under which we are placed in the two countries. A young, 
man destined for India, whether in a civil or military capacity, 
has the means of storing his mind with much aseful information 
before he ‘sets his foot in the country. Its history he can collect 
from Dow, Orme, Scott, and others; af its l#ws, religion, and 
general literature, he may obtain amole information from Wilkins, 
Jones, Halhed, Colebrooke, and fron. the various and valuable do- 
cuments contained in the several volumes of the Asiatic Researches. 
On his arrival, whether at Calcutta or on the coast, he will find 
some of the natives speaking the English language, and most of the 
English conversant with Hindustance and Bengalee ; dialects which 
he soon acquires by means of his Dubash, his palanquin-bearers, his 
domestic servants, and last, though not least on the establishment, 
from his cushbee of ‘ dusky hue.’ Marched into the mterior, he 
immediately discovers that, to carry on the public service and for- 
ward his private interest, the laws, the character and the customs 
of the people must be studied; that, without a competent degree 
of knowledge on those points, neither the administration of ‘justice, 
the collection of the revenues, the distribution of lands, the levying 
of troops, nor, in short, any of the measures of government, can 
effectually be accomplished ; that before he can be invested with 
the oflice of resident at any of the courts of the princes of In- 
dia, he must make hinself master of the language in use at that 
court. But even to those who are not invested with a public cha- 
racter, nor-solicitous about their private interests, inducements are 
not wanting to the stady of the literature of Hindustan. ‘The cu- 
rious structure of the Sanscrit, its close analogy with a language 
already familiar to the student, its great antiquity, and its presumed 
connection with the religion, the arts and the sciences of eo 
s2 an 
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and Rome, are all well calculated to excite a fond and anxious 
research into its literary remains. 

It is just the reverse with regard to the young writer destined for 
China. The utmost he can obtain in England of the language will 
be a superficial acquaintance with the 214 elementary characters to 
be found in an imperfect state in the Meditationes Sinice of Four- 
mont, or still more imperfectly in the Museum Sinicum of Bayer. 
The best information he can collect respecting the real character of 
the government, the administration of the laws, and the habits of 
the people, is but trifling, and even of this some is doubtful. 
Cooped up, on his arrival at Canton, within the limits of the factory 
for six months in the year, and banished to the confined promon- 


tory of Macao for the other six ; equally cut off, in both situations, ' 


from all but those with whom, as we have already observed, he 
communicates on business through the medium of a jargon intelli- 
gible only to themselves,— perceiving that the concerns of his em- 
ployers can be carried on without much exertion on his part, and 
that, in a given number of years, he is sure of acquiring a given 
sum of money, he feels but little inducement, either on public or 
private grounds, to extend his knowledge respecting the Chinese, 
or to study a language not easily acquired, and if acquired, appa- 
rently of little use. No blame on this score can therefore fairly 
attach to those young men who have the good fortune to be sent, 
when boys, to China. Their ignorance must be attributed to their 
employers, who, having adopted a bad system, want the resolution 
to amend it. In a former number we distinctly pointed out a 
remedy, which we conéeive to be simple and effectual. But the 
truth is, that the chartered sovereigns of the East consider China as 
a sort of appanage for the younger princes of the House of Leaden- 
Hall. - No alteration therefore is likely to take place, unless, indeed, 
some untoward circumstance should make it necessary to change 
the system. Such an event has, in fact, occurred. The Chinese, 
have stopped the Company’s sbips in consequence of an outrageous 
attack on Macao, concerted, it seems, between the government 
of Bengal and the supracargoes at Canton, not only without the 
concurrence, but in direct opposition to the orders, of his Majesty's 
government. The concessions which will be required for this ag- 
gression, are likely to be of so humiliating a nature, as to make 
it expedient for his Majesty's government to take the business out 
of the hands of those who have so completely mismanaged it, and, 
by sending a conciliatory mission to the court of Pekin, to endea- 
vour to place our connections with the Chinese at Canton upon a 
more respectable footing. 

If, in the translator of the Leu Lee, we meet with a solitary ex- 
ception to these remarks, we would not wish to be understood as 
ascribing 
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ascribing to him any particular merit on that account. It should 
be remembered that he had peculiar and very superior advantages. 
At eleven years of age he accompanied Lord aa on his 
embassy tg the court of Pekin; he was regularly instructed in the 
language by two natives ; he transcribed many of the official papers 
of the embassy, and, with the assistance of the interpreters, com- 
posed others ; he brought back with him to England several Chi- 
nese attendants ; and, since his return to China, various events have 
occurred at Canton to keep alive and enlarge his knowledge of the 
written character ; events that first directed his attention to the work 
in question, the translation of which has afforded a satisfactory proof 
that, difficult as this language may be, a competent knowledge of 
it is by no means unattainable. In fact, a good dictionary, with 
the explanation of the characters in some European language, 
would do much to facilitate it. But who will undertake such a 
work? The libraries ‘of the Royal Society, of the British Museum, 
and of the East-India House, are all furnished with manuscript 
Chinese dictionaries, and they are also to be met with in those of 
private individuals; but the vast sacrifice of time and labour, to 
say nothing of expense, which such a publication would require, 
can scarcely be expected to come from a private hand ; and the at- 
tention of public bodies is not easily drawn to subjects not im- 
mediately pertaining to their particular departments. We scarcely 
venture to hope therefore that England, great as her interests and 
concerns with China, actually are,-will be the first to give the world 
a Chinese dictionary :—that honour, we greatly fear, is reserved for 
the ruler of the French; who, without any real regard for the inte- 
rests of literature, knows, at least, how to make the occasional ad- 
vancement of them subservient to his own. Some years ago, in 
fact, many thousand characters were prepared for this purpose, 
and a literary quack of the name of Hagar, not entirely unknown 
in this country, was selected to superintend the publication; but 
he fell into disgrace, and fled from Paris much in the same way 
as he had previously stolen from London, after publishing some 
unintelligible trash which he called Chinese, and something equally 
contemptible on the Babylonian bricks. ‘The design, however, we 
venture to predict, will not be abandoned for the defection of this 
man: indeed, we have heard that the execution of it has just been 
committed to the care of Messrs. Langlés and De Guignes. 

We would not be understood to say that the possession of the 
most copious dictionary would alone render the attaimment of the 
Chinese language an easy task ; nothing however can be done with- 
out one, and a great deal may be done with it. What the pecu- 
liar difficulties of this singular language are, will best be explained 
by a general outline of the extraordinary contrivance adopted by 
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the Chifese for comnmnicating ideas through the medium of a 
written character. We feel the more disposed to enter into this 
detail, as the subject is extremely curious, and little known in this 
country; so little; indeed, that even Sir William Jones, who is 
supposed to have translated some Chinese odes, has inserted, in his 
own hand-writing, on one of the blank pages of a Chinese MS, 
dictionary presented by him to the Royal Society, the following 
observation: ‘ If the letters A and B can be supplied, the work 
will be inestimable.’ The defect was in Sir William’s knowledge, 
not in the dictionary. ‘The Chinese have no word beginning with 
A, nor does B enter into any word in their language. A brief ac- 
count therefore of this singular language may not be unacceptable 
to our readers, whilst it will enable them to appreciate the labours 
of the translator of the Leu Lee, and of others who may follow in 
the same line. 

The Chinese philologists, who have always been very numerous, 
seem to agree in opimion that, in the dawn of civilization, their 
countrymen had no other mode of writing than what the pic- 
tures or representations of sensible objects afforded ; that the figure 
of a man, rudely sketched, that of different animals, of plants, 
mountains, rivers, lakes, &c. served as the representations of those 
respective. objects; that as man became more civilized, and the 
state of society more enlarged, the inconvenience of communica- 
ting ideas in this aukward way was necessarily felt; that to remed 
this inconvenience, the most obvious method which suggested itself 
was that of retaining only the most prominent parts of the picture, 
as the representatives of the several objects. Other signs, bearing 
perhaps some remote relation to the objects by which they were ge- 
nerated, would most likely be adopted to represent abstract ideas, 
or the qualities of those objects. Of such representations of sen- 
sible objects, and such signs or symbols (whether arbitrary or imi- 
tative) of ideas or qualities, the elementary characters of the Chi- 
nese language are composed. ‘Their number amounts only to two 
hundred and fourteen; and the various combinations of which they 
are capable, constitute the whole of a written character, which, in 
the opinion of a French missionary, is well adapted ‘ pour peindre la 
parole et pour parler aux yeux ;) and which, to apply to it an expres- 
sion of Bacon, may be called the numismata rerum intellectualium. 
“I define,’ says Pére Amiot, in his letter to the Royal Society of 
London, ‘ the Chinese characters, such as I conceive them to have 
been in their origin, pictures and symbols which speak to the mind 
through the eyes; pictures of sensible objects, symbols of intellec- 
tual ones; pictures and symbols, unconnected with any sound, but 
capable of being applied to all languages.’ By Sir George Staun- 
ton it is thus characterized :— 
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« Among the languages of Europe several agree to a considerable ex- 
tent, even in their phrascology, and all are connected by their various 
analogies. ‘lie languages of Asiatic nations are indeed radically dif- 
ferent from those of Europe, and their study is to Europeans propor 
tionately difficult; but in one point, at least, all the languages of the 
world coincide, that of the Chinese only excepted.—In all, ideas are 
expressed by a combination of letters representing, not the ideas them- 
selves, but certain particular sounds with which those ideas, either by 
accident, or convention, have become identified. It is exclusively in 
the Chinese language that the seemingly visionary scheme of a philoso- 
phical character, immediately expressive, according to an established 
and received classification of the ideas as they arise in the mind, under 
an entire disregard of the sounds employed to give them utterance, has 
ever been generally adopted as the universal medium of communication, 
a plan, of which it may justly be said, that the practice is no less in- 
convenient and perplexing, than the theory is beautiful and ingeni- 
ous.’—( Pref. p. 14.) 

The various combinations, to which the two hundred and four- 
teen elementary characters have been carried, are generally suppo- 
sed to amount to 80,000. ‘This, however, is not quite correct ; 
in point of calculation the number may greatly exceed this; 
in ‘point of fact, it falls much beneath it. If, by their combi- 
nations, the 24 letters of the alphabet are sufficient to write down 
all the words of all the known languages of Europe, how much 
farther might be carried the combinations of 214 characters, 
in all the variety of composition im which they may be employed? 
The Great Dictionary of China, so called par excellence, consists 
of more than two hundred volumes,* and contains above 60,000 
characters; that of the Emperor Kang-shee, is scarcely less volu- 
minous. 

The characters of the Chinese language are usually arranged in 
their own books under the following general classes, to which they 
give the name of Lieou-ye.+ 

1. Siang-shing, The simple figure of the object, or sign of the idéa. 

2. Tche-ché, Indication of the object or idea. 

3. Hoei-ye, Combination of the object or idea, 

4. Kiai-in, Explanation by the sound. 

5. Kia-tsié, Conversion of the thought by metaphor. 

6. Tchuan-tchou, Extension of the original meaning. 

A few examples will best explain this system of classification. 

Class 1. The Siang-shing consists of the 214 elementary or pri- 
mitive characters, some of them the representatives, and originally 
the pictures, perhaps, of perceptible objects, and others the arbi- 





* Mew. Chin. tom. viii. p. 227. 
4+ Lett. de Pekin, p. 10. Mem. Chin. tom. ix. p. 225. 
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trary signs of intellectual ones. As the whole system of the lan- 
guage is founded on these primitives, it may not be uninteresting to 
record about one half of them, and such as are found to occur most 
generally in the composition of characters. 























man reptile gem javelin solidity 

woman fish stone drum extension 

child bullock metal jar —_— 

father sheep brick spade one 

mother tiger earth spoon two 

tortoise ’ —- eight 

head —— wind black ten 

hair feathers rain purple 

face claws water white comparison 

teeth hide ice yellow conjunction 

mouth horn fire red separation 

heart — sky blue negation 

hand wood sun —— ascent 

foot plant moon Great descent 

eye rice small 

ear reed corpse young to fly 

nose millet spirit old to run 

tongue hemp — to go 

skin melon gate sweet to speak 

bone door bitter to stand 

blood mountain ship good to enter 

flesh hillock carnage bad to produce 
— field bow --— to err 

horse river spear length to embroider 

dog valley shield weight 

bird ‘ 


The following may serve as specimens of the primitive cha- 
racters : 


A ZO SAAR A 


jin neu koo” sin ge ye pa moo . swee 
man woman mouth heart sun one eight . wood water 


shan shoo 
mountain hand 


It may be observed, that although the 214 characters are usually 
considered as primitives, two thirds of them at least are, in fact, 


compounds ; the last radical, for instance, on the list _ yo, a 


species 
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species of musical instrument, consisting of man, unity, mouth three 
tumes repeated, a cover, and ten twice repeated. 

Class 2. The Tché-ché comprehends ‘ compound characters, 
which follow the simple and obvious sense of the primitives of 
which they are compounded ; for example, the character old com- 
bined with that of woman will compose a third, which literally sig- 
nifies an old. woman; that of one and heart, one heart, or unani- 
mity ; that of Little compounded with that of strength. will signify 
weakness. Thus, also, a character composed of weeds and water 
placed above a field will represent waste and swampy ground; 
the character of tree implies a single tree; twice written, a thicket ; 
thrice, @ forest. Thus, also, man implies an individual man ; 
twice written, a crowd; and thrice, a multitude: it may be ob- 
served, that a repetition of a character always implies force or 
plurality. We shall insert a few as specimens : 


tien is com- " : : : 
4D yy pounded of J iin, man, & 3) tien, field. 


Az sin, toconfide in, iim a man, & =" yen, word. 
ms 3 


‘ 
Hh lin, a thicket, HR moo, wood, repeated. 
: ching, right 
us vai, perverse, bad, We poo, not, & b dee 
~~ s 


Class 8. The Hoei-yé are generally used in a sense which has 
no immediate relation to the pictures or signs of which they are 
compounded, when considered separately, but which is capable of 
being traced from their combination either by inference, relation or 
analogy. ‘Thus the combination of the primitives mouth and bird 
form a third character which signifies the singing of birds ; a mouth 
and maternal bosom, tender admonition ; a mouth and gold, smooth- 
ness and volubility of speech ;—we have all heard of St. Chrysostom, 
and some of us remember Counsellor Silvertongue ;*—to bark is 
a.compound of mouth and dog; writing is com of knife, 
string and bamboo, being anciently performed on slips of bamboo. 
tied together by a string. A man placed over a field signifies a vil- 
lage; great united to fire is a conflagration; the character se/f 
placed over that of sovereign is master ms all things. In this class 
may also be included characters when taken in an allegorical sense ; 














* Barrow’s Travels in China, p. 255. . 
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thus the character mouth joined with that of joy signifies rice, 
which in China is ‘ the staff of life,’ the joy of the mouth: thus, 
also, night is composed of darkness, to cover and man; and wood, 
Sibres of silk, and sound, form a compound which signifies music. 
Strictly speaking, however, these belong to the 5th Class. The 


following will serve as examples : 


_— iscompound-9) tien, field, & FA lee, strength. 
> 
BE chee, shame, —— EF eul, ear, & gk tchee, to 
stop. 
so ny cane to Theo, mouth, & Ay kin, gold, 
, . 


=F ye) a a + yen, word, & =F shee, temple 
a , : 


x2 
. as - o4 i, valuabl 
“2 pin, poverty, — 4 fen, to divide, & FA o casuinilas 


yR tie to fall, —— ve tsoo, foot, & RR. shee, lose. 


YA) cheu, prisoner, YJ ywenclosure, & bars Prmae 
Class 4. The Kiai-in may be considered as a systematic classi- 
fication of subjects in natural history, implements of husbandry 
and mechanics, household furniture, &c. by making one general 
picture or character to represent the genus, and distinguishing the 
species by an additional character placed by the side of the former, 
which has no particular signification, being meant only to give a 
sound or name to the individual species. A few examples will ex- 
plain this method. If to the primitive character bird be added 
another which is pronounced go, the new compound is named g9, 
and_signifies the individual bird, a goose: the same primitive with 
that of ya will be called ya, and signifies a duck. Thus, also, the 
elementary or general character tree, with the appellative character 
pe, will be named pe, and signify a cypress; with tao, a walnute 
tree, and with hieou, a willow. in this class may also be compre- 
hended all foreign appellatives. Iu writing these the Chinese em- 
ploy such characters as come nearest the sound of the foreign word, 
and to divest them of all meaning, but sound, the character mouth 
is placed close on the left side of each. For instance, the English 
name Strong would require three Chinese characters, se, ¢e, hong, 
an 








St 


ter 
ra 
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le 
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an, 
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dry 
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und 
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and on the left side of each would be placed the character mouth, 


— ) 
Thus, ~- Se, 4. te, “aE, lung, without the we 4 koo, 
would signify magistrate, to obtain, dragon; but with it, the name 
Strong. 


We go, a goose, is compounded of 3k go, & ‘EA niao, bird, 
, =F . 
WBE, yo, a duck, = — FD ya, & é niao, Wad. 


Class 5. As there is probably no language existing which deals 
so much in metaphor as that of China, the Aia-tsié is a most ex- 
tensive class, and may, in fact, be said to comprehend all the cha- 
racters in the language, as all of them are occasionally used in a 
figurative sense; this indeed is implied by the very nature of their 
origin and construction; and it is this frequent use of metaphor 
which causes so much difficulty to strangers. ‘Those figurative allu- 
sions, to which the Chinese attribute a peculiar degree of beauty 
and energy, will best be explained by a few examples. ‘The cha- 
racter sun combined with that of oon composes a third which is 
called ming, and signifies, in a physical sense, brightness, brilliancy, 
splendour ; and morally, noble, illustrious, famous, &c. To forget 
is composed of dead and heart ; to be gallant is composed of the 
characters joy and girl: a bad affair is composed of a girl and an 
evil spirit ; fickleness of a girl and thought. The character whole 
added to that of heart signifies application or attention; that of 
ten to that of mouth, antiquity. To flatter is a compound of word 
and to lick; friendship, of two equal pearls, because perhaps they 
are supposed to be rarely met with. To boast, is to speak and 
mountain ; to remember, is to speak and one’s self; to mutter, is 
to speak and the negative. The wife of a magistrate is used me- 
taphorically for an accomplished lady; a wild boar for courage ; 
and a tiger for ferocity or terror. Thus, also, a house is some- 
times used figuratively for the master of it; the door of the women’s 
apartment for a virgin. Some of these are sufficiently obvious, 
but others are not so clear. We shall presently have occasion to 
take notice of some, of which the signification could not possibly 
be guessed at without much reading and a competent knowledge of 
the history, customs, and peculiar modes of thinking of this people. 
The character of woman thrice repeated signifies adultery, criminal 
intercourse; and the same character without any alteration also 
signifies the crime of communicating with the enemy. All the 
dictionaries give these two meanings, but without assigning the ori- 
gin of the character; founded, perhaps, on some local mie or 

village 
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village story. A few examples will suffice to explain this class of 
characters. 


ming, is compo- 
= how aa Al gee, sun, & jz yue, moon, 


x% chung, faithful, -——. PP chung, middle, & g\ x Ssin, ar 
RA fen, anger, —— >) fi e Nay sin, heart. 
a koo, antiquity, —— a shee, ten, & 2 koo, mouth. 
AR. yee, suitable, —— 4 jin, man, & BE a garment. 


Class 6. The Tchuan-tchou comprehends a class of characters 
whose obvious or ‘figurative signification varies either partially 
or wholly from the meaning implied either by the primitive cha- 
racters taken singly, or the collective sense of the compound; 
and differs also as one character is placed with regard to the 
other, either above or below, to the right or the left: thus also 
they contrive to mark the qualities or modifications of objects and 
ideas. Whether this latitude of assigning different significations 
to the same character is founded on any fixed principle, or is wholly 
arbitrary, we cannot take upon ourselves to pronounce. We know 


not why Ea tung, east, should be composed of ef gee, sun, 


. “ Y 
and FR n-0 wood; nor wh Ft a, law, of & swee, wa- 
? 3 y y Se ? SY ? 


ter, and FZ keu, to go. Or why 4 siao, to laugh, should 


be compounded of I. A, choo, a bamboo, and K. tien, hea- 


ven; or why, as before observed, aS kien, composed of ¢ 


neu, woman, three times repeated, should signify at one time adu/- 
tery, and at another holding communication with an enemy: oF 


why RR yu, a prison, should consist of Z kiuen, a dog, 


z yen, a word, and J kiuen, a dog, also. 
= We 
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We have observed, that an intimate knowledge of the history of 
China and of the manners and customs of the people is essential 
to the developement of many of the compound characters. A few 
examples will place this in the strongest light. The proper name 
or appellative of a man is a compound of the two primitives mouth 
and moon.’ It would be difficult to conjecture what analogy there 
could possibly be between a family name and a combination of the 
mouth and the moon. It arises, it seems, from this circumstance : 
on the last day of every moon, when the guards are mounted, the 
names of those who are to be on duty the ensuing month are called 
over. Thus also the character signifying marriage is compounded 
of those of wine and a seal; because the wine presented on that 
occasion by the bridegroom to the bride is considered as the seal of 
their union. ‘The character of death is made up of those of sickness 
and woman, because when the sovereign was sick and given over by 
the physicians, he was left in the hands of the women, in which case 
he was certain to die, as a matter of course. Thus too the character 
representing the intercalary moon, which returns seven times in nine- 
teen years to make the solar accord with the lunar year, is compre- 
hended of the character king placed in the middle of that of door or 
gateway, because it was anciently the custom, at the recurrence of 
every such intercalary moon, for the sovereign to stand in the gate 
of the temple to make his oblations, as high priest of the empire, 
instead of performing the ceremony, as on ordinary occasions, with- 
in the temple.* A. concubine, or second wife, is composed of the 
characters girl and upright, because she is not allowed to sit down 
in the presence of her husband. The characters tiger and fire sig- 
nify hunting the tiger, this bemg usually done by torch light. 
Painting the tiger, however, has a meaning much more obscure ; 
a painter, famous for his spirited representations of an enraged ti- 
ger, was observed to succeed best when he drank most; hence hoa- 
hoo, literally to paint the tiger, became a common expression for 
hard drinking.+ 

These examples will be sufficient to shew the close connection 
which subsists between the construction of many of the compound 
characters, and the sentiments, customs, and traditions of the peo- 
ple. Similar analogies are indeed discoverable in all languages ; 
but in the Chinese they occur more frequently than in any other. 
In the few attempts which the missionaries have made to analyse 
characters, they have in general stretched the metaphor far beyond 
the Chinese themselves. ‘Thus Pére Amiot, after many sober and 
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sensible observations, soars at once into the regions of fancy. Ina 
figure of three lines he discovers the 'Trmity, aud traces the chief events 
of Scripture from the creation to the deluge, and thence downwards, 
in combinations of Chinese characters. Ship, he observes, is com- 
pounded of boat, mouth, and eight, ailusive probably to the eight 
persons saved in the ark. Eight, mouth, and water, he adds, make 
the character of a prosperous voyage. By another missionary this 
character is said to signify a general inundaiion.* As there are 
but thirteen combinations of the primitive eight im the Chinese 
Dictionary in our possession, we can venture to affirm that the ex- 
planation is more ingenious than correct. To turn from evil being 
compounded of two trees and to shew, ‘ may not those two trees,’ 
asks Pére Amiot, ‘ be the tree of knowledge of good und evil, and 
the tree of life?” We might produce numerous imstances of this 
kind, and, indeed, not a few, where a latitude of explanation, bor- 
dering very closely on deception, is given to a character, for the 
pu of making out a Scriptural afiusion :—but we forbear. 

Such then is the language, which, to adopt the expression of a 
French missionary, may be considered as ‘ the alphabet of the human 
thoughts, the picturesque algebra of the sciences and the arts; a 
language, however, which appears to us to have been put together 
rather by caprice than system. The plan of it is certamly admira- 
ble, and wel! calculated for the ground work of an universal Jan- 
guage; but the Chinese have completely marred it in the execution. 
A mere glance at the primitives is sufficient to shew that there isa 
total want of those leading or general characters, under which alone 
a systematic classification of objects and abstract ideas could be ef- 
fected: they seem indeed to have been successively adopted as 
chance or immediate necessity called for them; till, at length, the 
catalogue of their combinations became so extens’ 2 as to make it 
more adviseable to continue the evil of a bad system, than to de- 
range the whole fabric by attempting to repair it. 

Another difficulty in studying the Chinese language arises from 
the many changes which the _— of the character has at different 
periods undergone. When the late Emperor Kien-Long had com 
pleted his poem in celebration of Moukden, (the capital of Man- 
choo 'Tartary,’ pleased with his performance, he ordered the most 
learned men in the empire to assemble, and cause it to be written 
out im all the various kinds of character which had, at any time, heen 
in use.t The persons employed on this grand literary undertaking 
were two princes of the blood, two of the colaos or cabinet minis- 
ters, two presidents of state departments, fourteen professed men 
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of letters, fifteen Tartar and three Chinese secretaries, besides a 
host of inspectors and supervisors of the proof sheets.* ‘The Kang- 
shee-tse-tien, or Dictionary of Kang-shee, has, however, in a great 
measure fixed the character; it being now considered as a want of 
taste, as well as of respect for the royal author, to alter or abbrevi- 
ate a single character contained in that work. 

Happy would it be for the student, if the difficulties already enu- 
merated were all he had to contend with; for though the dictiona- 
ries are so well arranged that any character may be turned to with 
ease, yet whether it is to be used as a noun, adnoun, verb, or parti- 
ciple, is still left, together with every other point of syntax, to the 
exercise of the judgment, which receives little assistance from 
pronouns, adverbs, conjunctions, and all those auxiliaries of 
en which are considered as indispensable in the languages of 

urope. After all, this is but introductory to the language, not 
the language itself. If the power to discriminate a number of cha- 
racters, together with a knowledge of their names and simple signi- 
fications, be considered as a complete possession of the Chinese lan- 
guage, then, indeed, much might be accomplished through diut of 
application and a happy memory, by very ordinary minds; but, un- 
less we deceive ourselves, an acquaintance of this nature with four 
or five thousand characters, will no more enable the student to un- 
derstand a Chinese author, than a knowledge of the names of so 
many plants will qualify the botanist to decide onthe physical pro- 
perties of each individual. Indeed, it appears to us, that the Ohi 
hese primitives and their compounds may be just as easily discrimi- 
nated and recollected as the genera and species of the Linnzan 
system of botany, to which they may not inaptly be compared. 

As some illustration of our remarks on this extraordinary lan- 
guage we shall select a few sentences from the sixteen exhortations 
or instructions of the Emperor Kang-shee, giving first the Chinese 
words, i. e. the appropriate names of the characters, next their sig- 
nifications, then the sentence completed by the insertion of the ne- 
cessary expletives in Italics, and last the translation as given by 
Grozier, vol. 2, p. 34. 


Exnortation 1, 
Tien shiao tee y chung jin lun. 
Strong parental duty respectfor that respect man _ rank. 
elder brothers 
Be ye strong in parental duty and in the respect due to elder brothers, 
that ye may shew your esteem for the rank established in societ y- 
Grozer.—* You must carefully put in practice the duties prescribed 
by filial piety, and strictly observe that deference which is due from a 
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younger to an elder brother. By these means only can you learn to 
set a proper value upon those essential obligations which nature imposes 
on all men.’ 

_ Exnortation 4. 

Chung ~ nung sa. y shee ye. 

Attend farm mulberry tree that enough food clothing, 

Attend ¢o your farm and mulberry trees that you may have plenty of 
food and clothing. 

Grozier.—‘ Let the profession of those who cultivate the earth, and 
breed silk-worms, be esteemed and respected by the public; you will 
then want neither grain for your nourishment, nor clothing to cover 

qu.’ 
s ExHoRTATION 7. : 
Shoo ye tan y koung ching _ shio. 

Reject _false doctrines that honour true learning. 

Reject false doctrines that ye may honour true learning. 

Grozier.—<‘ Let all religious sects be carefully extirpated, as soon as 
they spring up; it might be too late afterwards.’ 

ExnortatTion 15. 
Lien pao kia oy me tsaie sao. 

Make. protect arms that contend with thieves robbers. 

Prepare defensive weapons, that ye may oppose thieves and robbers. 

Grozier.—‘ Be careful to act in concert with the magistrates of the 
district to which you belong, and to second their efforts in discharging 
the duties of their office; by these means they will be enabled to de- 
tect the guilty, and to prevent robbery and theft.’ 


From these, and similar passages, we may learn what degree of 
accuracy is possessed by the translations, as they are called, of the 
Catholic missionaries; they may be considered, in fact, as so many 
sermons, to which the Chinese furnish the text. 

Surprise has been frequently expressed that the Chinese have not 
substituted an alphabet in the place of their aukward characters; 
but the fact is, that if you take them away, you leave the people 
without a language. Let us suppose the whole language to consist 
of 60,000 characters, each of them bearing a monosyllabic sound. 
We have apparently an accurate estimate by. Barrow* of the total 
number of distinct sounds which, by the help of aspirates, inflexions 
and intonations, an European may be able to make out, after ex- 
cluding those letters which the organs of a Chinese are not capable 
of pronouncing. This number amounts to 1331; it follows con 
fore, that on an average 45 characters must be called by the same 
identical name, and consequently canuot, by any possibility, be dis- 
tinguished one from another; for it must be remembered that, 
however compounded the character may be, it is still a mere mono- 
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syllable if sounded, differing for the most part from any of the sounds 
of the primitives of which it is formed; thus the characters ge the 
sun and yué the moon, im composition, are ming, splendour ; thus 
also, ye, unity, koo a mouth, shee a guardian spirit, and tien, ara- 
ble land, compose the character felicity, which is simply pronounced 

vo. Hence the equivoques which, notwithstanding the aid of ex- 
pletives, so frequently take place in conversation, and to which a 
stranger must be perpetually liable. Indeed, the writings of the 
missionaries furnish abundant proofs of these mistakes; some of 
which are of a very ludicrous nature, and contribute not a little to 
the amusement of the Chinese.* The adoption of an alphabetical 
character must therefore necessarily alter he whole language, and 
the first step would probably be that of joining together the sounds 
as well as the characters which respectively represent them ; thus, 
instead of ming for splendour would be written ge-yué, and in-° 
stead of fuo the compound word ye-koo-shee-tien would be used 
for felicity. Indeed, this is pretty much the case in colloquial lan- 
guage. ‘Thus, in speaking of foo, a father, a Chinese will say 
foo-tchin, the latter syllable impiying relationship ; and by this ad- 
dition it is easily distinguished among the 45 monosyllables bearing 
the sound of fov.+ Thus, also, is moo-tchin, mother, used in con- 
versation, to distinguish it from moo, wood, &c. 

Having thus entered into a much longer detail of the nature of 
the language than we had mtended, we deem it proper to say a word 
on the state of literature in China. This is m fact a subject as 
little known to us as the language. ‘The specimens which have 
reached us through the medium of the Catholic missionaries, are not 
the best adapted to convey information respecting the present state 
of the Chinese. Their labours are sufficiently voluminous, but 
their choice of subjects is not always the most happy. We may 
find an apology fo? the Chiwese in endeavouring to make sense of 
their ancient records; but we cannot conceive what interest a few 
insulated Europeans can possibly take in toiling to unravel the in- 
extricable confusion of their king, or canonical books. Even from 
the intelligible portion of them, it would appear that they impart 
little of moment towards the knowledge of the country, either in 
its ancient or modern state ; and the labours bestowed on them by 
the missionaries are just as rational and valuable as would be those 
of a Chinese in Europe who should attempt to turn Doomsday- 
book into the Chinese character, to give his countrymen an idea of 
the present distribution of landed property in England. With 
these men, as Sir George Staunton has justly observed, ‘ science 
and literature were objects only of 2 secondary consideration, ic’- 
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nitely inferior, in their estimation, to that sacred cause in which 
they were united, which they were bound to support, and to which 
all others were to be made subservient.’ (Pref. p. 6.) For what 
they have done, they are entitled to our thanks; for what they have 
omitted to do, a sufficient excuse may probably be found in the 
foregoing observation. Their situation, moreover, has never been 
a pleasant one. ‘ We>can do nothing of ourselves,’ says one of 
them, ‘and are obliged to have recourse to the people of the 
country for every thing. Besides, the Chinese have so completely 
settled their customs, and arranged the whole economy of their 
private as well as public transactions, that it is impossible to stir 
a single step without them, or to know what is going on in the 
world. Those who tender their services, and take our pay, are 
people of the lowest order, whose views, of course, are interested, 
or whose sentiments are conformable to the meanness of their con- 
dition.*” Hence it follows, that their communications are vague 
and contradictory, defective in most points, erroneous in many, and 
exaggerated in all. A sober and well-digested estimate of the 
Chinese character, drawn from facts and observations, would pro- 
bably exhibit little to censure, and less to praise. After all, per- 
haps the literary labours of the good fathers, we mean those con- 
fined to translations, are best entitled to commendation. Of these, 
the version of the Tong-kien-kang-moo, or general history of China, 
by Pére Mailla, in 14 quarto volumes, may fairly be ranked as the 
most important. Pére Neel and Pére Couplet deserve thanks for 
their respective labours in furnishing translations of the works of 
Confucius and Mencius, Cong-foo-tsé and Men-tsé ; but neither of 
them is to be depended on for accuracy, and especially the latter, 
who was convicted of literary fraud, in endeavouring to ascribe to 
the Chinese the astronomical tables of Uleg Beg, which the mis- 
sionaries themselves had imported into China. Péres Prémare and 
Gaubil have, each of them, sent to Europe a translation of the 
Shoo-king, one of the ancient classical books of China; that by 
the latter was put into decent French by M. De Guignes, to whom 
indeed the merit of the translation is very generally ascribed. ‘The 
Odes of the Shee-king, another classical book of the Chinese, have 
also been attempted by Pére Prémare, as has ‘ the Orphan of the 
House of Tchao.’ ‘ But in all these translations,’ says Sir George 
Staunton, ‘ there is engrafted so much of the European character 
and style upon the Chinese originals, that the authenticity of the 
latter, however unjustly, has been more than suspected.’ (Pref. p. 6.) 
The most faithful version we possess is probably that of the ‘ Hao- 
kiou-tchuan, or ‘ Pleasing History,’ rendered, as is supposed, from 
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the Portuguese into English, and edited by Dr. Percy; it is also, 
in our opinion, the best selected work for conveying just descrip- 
tions of the manners, habits, and sentiments of the people, as far 
at least as regards the state of social and domestic intercourse. 

The scanty catalogue of translations from Chinese authors can- 
not be said to arise from any want of books. The press in China 
is free to every one: no previous licence is demanded ; no impri- 
matur is required as the passport for a literary work ; no restrictive 
regulations are enforced; the printer and the vender have only to 
be careful not to offend the government, and they may sin with 
impunity against decency and morality. In the year 1779 a doc- 
tor of physic was imprudent enough to publish his calculations 
on the duration of the reigning dynasty, and to prophesy the death 
of Kien-Long. The book was examined, and the author sentenced 
to be cut into ten thousand pieces ; the Emperor however pardoned 
him for that part of it which related to himself, but confirmed a 
sentence of decapitation for having disrespectfully introduced the 
name of his progenitor Kang-Shee into his book. We do not, 
however, conceive either this instance of severity, or the statute 
annexed to the common law ‘ on sorcery and magic,’ sect. 256, 
which says, ‘ whoever is guilty of editing.wicked and corrupt books, 
with the view of misleading the people, and whoever attempts to 
excite sedition by letters or hand-bills, shall suffer death,’ (App. 
p- 548) to be more hostile to the liberty of the press in China, 
than the punishment of two or three years solitary confinement for 
a libel is destructive of that liberty in Englend. 

Thousands of novels and moral tales, amusing or laughable sto- 
ries and comedies, moral precepts from ancient sages, and exhorta- 
tions from existing Emperors ; popular songs, fables and remances ; 
receipts for diseases, aud receipts for cookery; predictions of the 
Saatine, and of good or bad fortune; manuals of medicine, and 
of devotion, of rites, ceremorfies and good-breeding ; almanacks 
and court calendars, with a variety of other productions which we 
cannot pretend to enumerate, pour monthly from the press in the 
capital of China, and are abundantly circulated through the pro- 
vinces. The Chinese, in fact, are great readers, and it is a luxury 
in which all ranks of society may indulge. A mere trifle will pur- 
chase works of the common sort; and those of a more expensive 
kind, as history, philology, jurisprudence, &c. are not unusually 
published by subscription.* 

The Tai-tsing-y-tung-tsé, published under the sanction, and by 
the authority, of the Emperor Kien-Long, is a complete encyclo- 
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pedia of the arts and sciences, extended to 200 volumes. But the 
work that would unquestionably throw most light on the whole 
machinery of the government of this vast empire is the Ta-tsing- 


hoei-tien, which may be regarded as the Institutes of China. It’ 


contains a compendium of the existing laws, with all the forms and 
regulations established for the several departments of state, im the 
civil and military establishments ; it describes minutely the rites and 
ceremonies of the empire; the system of revenue and finance ; the 
administration of justice ; the regulations concerning public edifices, 
&c. &c. Those who are desirous of a more detailed account of 
Chinese books may consult the Hist. de 1’ Acad. des Ins. et Belles 
Lett. tom. 36, and Fourmount’s Gram. Sin. where a catalogue is 
given of such as are found in the king’s library at Paris. We may 
add, that most of the books mentioned in these accounts, as well 
as all those which we have enumerated, together with many others, 
are to be met with in London. 

These, however, are not the works which would be found most 
amply to compensate the student in the Chinese language. It has 
been ascertained that innumerable volumes, translated from the 
Sanscrit into the Chinese language, are to be met with in several of 
the temples dedicated to Fo. Of many of these it is not unrea- 
sonable to suppose the originals to have utterly perished in that 
general dispersion and devastation of Hindu literature which imme- 
diately followed the irruption of the Mahomedans into India. De 
Guignes was at great pains to collect tnformation on this subject,* 
and the result of his inquiries was, that the Chinese are more ca- 
pable, from these ancient documents, than any other nation, to 
throw new light on the language and literature of the Hindas. 
Indeed Sir William Jones was pretty nearly of the same opinion, 
and had commenced his study of the Chinese language with. the 
view. of its assisting him in his inquiries into the ancient history of 
Hindustan. It appears that, so early as the sixth century of the 
Christian era, the Bonzes (priests of Fo, improperly so called) 
were possessed of 5,400 volumes on the religion of Hindustan.t 
There is a work in China, in the Chinese character, which treats 
on the origin of the Sanscrit alphabet, said to have been composed 
in the reign of Jin-tsong, who ascended the throne in the year 1023 
of the Christian era.{ It is well known that the religion of Fo 
scarcely differs from that of Buddha; and as the terms used in the 
dogmata of the latter, with the names and attributes of the Deity 
and his subordinate agents, are preserved in the former, they are 
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invariably marked with the sign of foreign appellatives, namely, the 
character of mouth affixed to the left of each general character. 
A priest of Fo, who travelled into India in the fourth century, 
translated into the Chinese language twenty-three different books on 
the religion of Hindustan, which were lodged in the'library of the 
temple of See-gan-foo. About the same period, a company of pil- 
grims set out from this city on their travels; they reached Benares, 
whence they proceeded to Ceylon, and returned by sea to Canton. 
One of these pilgrims published a relation of his travels, under the 
title of Fo-quo-kee, or ‘a history of the kingdom of Fo,’ a copy of 
which is said to have been in the king’s library in Paris. It con- 
tains a curious account of the religion of Buddha, and of the 
temples which the pilgrims visited in the different parts of India. 
The writer notices the horrible sounds made by evil spirits, for 
the purpose of frightening and bewildering the traveller, in the 
great desert of Sha-moo; a fable repeated by Marco Polo on his, 

sage through the same desert nme hundred years afterwards, 
This coincidence is not a little remarkable. 

Iu the year of Christ 687, a priest of the name of Ye-fsing tra- 
yelled into India to collect books ou the subject of religion, and, 
on his return to China, published ‘ a history of the illustrious [o- 
shang (priests of Fo) who had journied in quest of the faith.’ 
This work contains the lives and adventures of fifty-eight priests 
who at different periods had visited India from China.* Whatever 
restriction, therefore, might be imposed on physical or political 
grounds, it is sufficiently clear that a religious intercourse subsisted 
between India and China; and it further appears that the visits to 
the former country were productive of others to the latter. It is 
recorded, indeed, as an historical fact, and universally credited in 
China, that in the 65th year of the Christian era, the Emperor 
Ming-tee+ imvited the priests of Buddha to settle in China, for the 
express purpose of propagating their religion among his people. 
In 440, we are told by P. Gaubil; a famous Indian astronomer 
was kindly received at the Chinese court ; and, about the same time, 
a Faquir found his way to the capital, where, to impress the Em- 
peror with a due sense of his zeal for the cause, he remained in one 
posture for nine years with his eyes fixed on a dead wall. ‘ I ad- 
mire your devotion,’ said the Emperor; ‘ and your religion, for 
aught | know to the contrary, may be a very good one; but if all 
my subjects were to profess it, what would become of my empire !’ 

Although we have thus ventured to point out a class of books 
which, in our opinion, might throw much light on many points of 
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interest concerning the two countries, and gratify the researches of 
the student in Chinese literature, we are far from seeking to dispa- 
rage such works as exhibit the practical policy adopted to restrain 
and keep in order the greatest mass of people that was ever known 
to be united under one government and one general system of laws, 
Of this kind is the Leu Lee, to the consideration of which we feel it 
high time to return. 

The Leu Lee are two characters with two distinct significations ; 
Leu in its strict sense is daw, and implies here the fundamental or 
permanent law of the land—the common law, handed down in a 
written character from a period long antecedent to the Christian era, 
and printed in each successive edition without either alteration or 
amendment; The Lee may be considered as the statute law, or, 
as Sir George explains it, , 

‘ The Lee, or supplementary laws, are the modifications, extensions, 
and restrictions of the fundamental laws, which, after undergoing a de- 
liberate examination in the Supreme Councils, and receiving the sanc- 
tion of the Sovereign, are inserted in the form of clauses, at the end of 
each article or section of the Code, in order that they might, together 
with the fundamental laws, be equally known and observed. They are 
generally, however, revised every fifth year, and subjected to such al- 
terations as the wisdom of government determines to be expedient.'— 


(Pref. 30.) 


The Leu Lee is a popular and easy work ; it umtes a compa- 
ratively simple stile vith a compendious form; the characters 
are mostly employed in their plain and obvious meaning, and when 
a metaphor occurs, a glossary is added to explain the sense in which 
it isto be taken. It is held in the highest degree of veneration by 
all. ‘The magistrates and the people,’ says the Emperor Sun-chee, in 
his preface, ‘ look up with awe and submission to the justice of 
these imstitutions.’ = European, however, will peruse them with 
very different feelings : it will appear to him that the mass of Chi- 
nese population, like a great school, to which it may not inaptly be 
compared, is kept in order entirely by flogging. ‘The frequency 
and undistinguished severity of corporal punishments, however, are 
not’ so great as the text would seem to imply. 

* Although,’ says Sir George, ‘ every page of the following transla- 
tion may seem at first sight to bear testimony to the universality of cor- 
poral punishments in-China, a more careful inspection will lead to a 
discovery of so many grounds of mitigation, so many exceptions in fa- 
vour of particular classes, and in consideration of peculiar circumstan- 
ces, that the penal system is found, in fact, almost entirely to abandon 
that part of its outward and apparent character.’—( Pref. 27.) 

The common and summary mode of punishment for petty crimes 
and misdemeanors is unquestionably with the bamboo ; but in more 
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serious offences, the number of blows may be considered rather as 
the measure or scale, than as the:mode or practice, of punishment. 
The law, moreover, in denunciation is extremely severe, in exe- 
cution lenient. ‘Thus 10 blows of nominal punishment are reduced 
to four, and 100 blows to 40; and those, im many cases, and in cer- 
tain descriptions of persons, are redeemable by fine. Few capital 
offences, however, are thus redeemable, though they may be com- 
muted into a sentence of perpetual banishment on reference to the 
Supreme Court of Judicature of Pekin; or be otherwise mitigated 
by order of the Sovereign. The different degrees of turpitude under 
which the same offence may be committed, are always considered, 
and nicely discriminated ; every shade of aggravation or palliation of 
the degree of individual guilt is taken into the account. An indis- 
criminate sentence of death is never passed, unless in cases of trea- 
son and rebellion. 

The only document we have been able to trace, which affords the 
least information respecting the:numbers actually executed in the 
course of a year, is given by Pére Amiot, in one of the latter vo- 
lumes of ‘ Mémoires concernant es Chinois ;’ -from this it appears, 
that the list presented to the Emperor in 1784, and-ratified by him, 
amounted to 1348 persons, and this, he observes, was considered to 
be unusually great.... Supposing: the whole population to be two 
hundred millions, which is probably rather under, than over the mark, 
the proportion of criminals sentenced to death will be one in one 
hundred and forty-eight thousand, or at the rate of about one hun- 
dred in the whole population of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Sir George Staunton introduces his subject by a well written pre- 
face, in which a general view is taken of our first intercourse with 
China—of its antiquity, histary, language, literature, and system of 
legislation. In this preface he has also made an ingenious attempt 
to defend the Chinese against! those writers who have not held up ” 
their moral charecter as a model for imitation. We suspect, how- 
ever, that his argument, like their morality, is more theoretical than 
substantial ; and that, as himself acknowledges, ‘ their virtues were 
found (by the English in Lord Macartney’s embassy) to consist more 
in ceremonial observances, than in sited duties ; more in profession 
than in practice.’ —( Pref. p. 9.) 

A critical examination mto the merits of the laws of China, or 
into all the shades of difference which Chinese legislators have mi- 
nutely studied, would lead us far beyond any reasonable bounds; we 
shall therefore content ourselves with giving an analysis of the work, 
which, with a few brief remarks and occasional extracts, will, m our 
opimon, convey a more ample knowledge of the system of the penal 
code of China, than any other plan we could adopt. . 

The Leu Lee is arranged under Seven General Divisions, com- 
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posing 30 Books, and divided into 436 Sections, The titles of the 
divisions and books are as follow : 


First Division, Genera Laws. 

Nac 4 °°} Preliminary Regulations. 
Seconp Division, Civit Laws. 

Containing 2 Books en- § System of Goveriument. 

titled - -. - = (Conduct of Magistrates. 

Tuirp Division, Fiscau Laws. 
(Enrolment of the People, 

a and Tenements. 
arriage. ! 

Public Property. 

Duties and Customs, 

Private Property. 

_ Sales and Markets. 
Fourtu Division, Ritvat Laws. 

Containing 2 Books en- § Sacred Rites. 

tiled - - + = 2 Miscellaneous Observances. 

Firtu Division, ‘Mipitary Laws. 

Protection of the Palace. 
Government of the Army. 

{ Protection of the Frontier. 
Military Horses and Cattle. 
Expresses and Public Posts, 

Srxtu Division, Criminat Laws, 

(Robbery and Theft, 

Homicide. 

Quarrelling and Fighting. 

oer Language. 
= ndictments and Informations, 
sora rk 1 Hookah em Bribery and Corruption. 

Forgeries and Frauds. 

Incest and Adultery. 

Miscellaneous Offences. 

Arrests and Escapes. 

_ Imprisonment, Judgment, and Execution, 

Sevenrn Division, Laws rEvLATIvE To Pustic Works. 

Containing 2 Books ra Public Buildings. 

titled - 2 - = Public Ways. 

It may be observed, however, that for this division of the code, 
and especially for the sub-division and enumeration of the sections, 
we are in some measure indebted to Sir George Staunton ; and were 
we disposed to find fault with an arrangement which greatly ee 
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a reference to any particular subject, we should venture no farther 
than merely to suggest that, as the whole of the First Book, entitled 
‘ Preliminary Regulations,’ is confined to definitions and general ex- 
plauations, it can scarcely, in strictness, be considered as a syste- 
matic division of the code of laws. ‘The objection indeed becomes 
still stronger, from the circumstance that the following six divisions 
have each of them a reference to that particular department of state, 
under whose cognizance the matters contained in them respectively 
fall. Thus the Lee-pou, under whose controul are placed all the 
civil officers and magistrates of the state, takes cognizance of all mat- 
ters contained in the seeond division; the Hov-pou, or financial de- 
partment, corresponds with the third division ; the Le-pou, or board 
of rites and ceremonies, answers to the fourth ; the Ping-pou, or mi- 
litary department, to the fifth ; the Hing-pou, or criminal tribunal, 
to the sixth; and the Cong-pou, or board of works, to the seventh. 
In any other point of view, the Chinese arrangement of the code 
might be considered as irregular, confused, and totally unsystematic : 
whereas the classification, according to departments, is perfectly 
consistent. ‘Thus it is easy to explain, why the regulations con- 
cerning marriage should be arranged under the Fiscal Laws: mar- 
riage, not being in China a religious but a mere civil institution, 
is made subject to the regulations of the financial department, 
which has also under its charge the registry of families and the en- 
rolment of the people. 


First Diviston—GeneRat Laws. Book I. Preliminary 
Regulations.— Description of the ordinary Punishments. 

‘ The lowest degree of punishment is a moderate correction inflicted 
with the lesser bamboo, in order that the transgressor of the law may 
entertain a sense of shame for his past, and receive a salutary admoni- 
tion with respect to his future conduct. Of this species of punishment 
there are five degrees.’ 

The first degree is 10, the fifth, 50 blows, which are, in fact, re- 
duced to 4, and never exceed 20 blows. ‘The second class of pu- 
nishments extends from 60 to 100 blows, of which only from 20 to 
40 are actually inflicted. ‘The third division is that of temporary 
banishment to any distance not exceeding 500 /ee, (about 150 miles,) 
‘ with the view of affording opportunities of repentance and amend- 
ment.’ Of this there are also five gradations, extending from one to 
three years banishment, accompanied with a corporal punishment, . 


‘nominally from 60 to 100 blows, but actually reduced as above. 
- * Perpetual banishment, the fourth degree of punishment, is reserved 


for the more considerable offences, and.extends to the distance of 2000, 
and even 3000 /ee, in addition to 100 strokes of the bamboo. 
_* The fifth and ultimate punishment, which the laws ordain, is death, 
either by strangulation or decollation, n 
iv) 
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- The second section relates to offences of a treasonable nature, 
which are, 1. Rebellion, or an attempt to violate the divine order of 
things onearth. 2. Dis/oya/ty, or an attempt to. destroy the impe- 
rial temples, tombs, or palaces. 3. Desertion, or the offence of 
undertaking to quit or betray the interests of the empire, in order to 
submit or adhere to a foreign power. 4. Purricide, or the murder 
of a father or mother, uncle, aunt, grandfather, or grandmother, 
5. Massacre, or the murder of three or more persons in one family, 
6. Sacrilege, or stealmg from the temples any of the sacred articles, 
er purloming any article in the immediate use of the sovereign: 
7- Impiety, or disrespect or negligence towards those to whom we 
owe our being, and by whom we have been educated and protected, 
8. Discordin families, or a breach of the legal or natural ties which 
are founded on connexions by blood or marriage. 9. Insubordina- 
tion, or the rising against, or murdering a superior magistrate by an 
méferior ; or any insurrection against the magistrates in general by 
the people. 10. Incest, or the cohabitation, or promiscuous inter+ 
course of persons related in any ofthe degrees within which mar 
riage is prohibited. , 

“The crimes here arranged, and distributed under ten heads, being 
distingnished from others by their enormity, are always punished with 
the utmost rigour, and, when the offence is capital, it is excepted from 
the benefit of any act of generabpardon; being likewise in each case, & 
direct violation of the ties by which society is maintained, they are ex- 
pressly enumerated in the introductory part of this code, that the peo- 
ple may learn to dread, and to avoid the same.’ (p. 5.) 


Sects. 7 and 8. Offences committed by Officers of Government, 
whether ‘of a public or private'nature, which are punishable, in or- 
dinary cases, by the infliction of corporal chastisement, are commu- 
table for fine or degradation, according to the number of blows of 
the bamboo to which they aré nominally liable. Thus, if they of- 
fend in their public capacity, instead of receiving 60 blows, they for- 
feit a year’s salary; and instead of 100, lose four degrees of rank, 
or are removed from their sitiation. When the offence is of a pri- 
vate nature, the punishment is doubled; the last degree is entire 
degradation, and dismissal from the service of government. (p. 11.) 
Those who are enrolled under the Tartarian banners, are punished 
with the whip instead of the bamboo ; and, in cases of banish- 
ment, they are, in lieu thereof, sentenced to wear the cangue, ot 
moveable pillory, for a specified number of days. 

Sect. 16. Extent of an Act of Grace, or General Pardon.— 
This is usually passed at the accession of a new Emperor, or on cer- 
tain anniversaries ; the ten treasonable offences, however, already 
mentioned, are excluded from the benefit of it, as are 


* Embezzlement of government stores; robbery or theft; wilfyl 
: house- 
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house-burning; unlawful grave-opening; bribery, whether the object 
be lawful or unlawful; forgery and fraud; incest, adultery ; kidnap- 
ping; swindling ; exciting to commit murder—and, in general, all those 
cases wherein the laws have been transgressed by premeditation and 
design.’ (p. 18.) 

Parental authority being the basis on which the government of 
China is supported, every favourable consideration, as may easily be 
imagined, is given to the aged and infirm. No offender under sen- 
tence of death, being the only male descendent of parents or grand- 
parents, who are ioe, or of the age of 70 years, can be executed 
until’ a special report of the case has been submitted to the Empe- 
ror; and, if the sentence, under such circumstances, is that of per- 
petual banishment, it is redeemable by a fine, and 100 blows of the 
bamboo. (p. 20.) Astronomers also (more properly astrologers) 
have this last indulgence granted to them ; and artificers and musi- 
cians, instead of being sent into temporary banishment, are detained, 
during the legal period of such banishment, in the employment of 
government. Women also, when sentenced to banishment, niay 
have that part of the sentence remitted on payment of a fine, and 
on receiving the legal number of blows. ; 

‘ Women convicted of offences, punishable with the bamboo, are 
permitted to retain a single upper garment while the punishment is in- 
flicted, except in cases of adultery, when they shall be allowed the 
lower garment only.’ (p. 22.) 


Seconp Division—Civit Laws. Book I. System of 
Government. 


The first book of this division is chiefly employed in defining and 
describing the regulations to be observed by the great officers of siate, 
and im pointing out their relative situation to that of the subordi- 
nate magistrates. It consists of fourteen sections, the first of which 
lays down the rule of ‘ Hereditary Succession.’ 


‘ Every civil and military officer of Government, whose rank and 
titles are hereditary, shall be succeeded in them by his eldest son, born 
of his principal wife, or by such eldest son’s surviving legal representa- 
tive, chosen according to the general rule here provided.’ (p. 49.) 


In case of the decease or incapacity of the eldest, the second son 
or his representative is to succeed. In default of sons by the prin- 
cipal wife, the sous of the mferior wives are called to the succes- 
sion according to seniority. All appointments of great offices, 
whether civil or military, depend solely on the authority of the Em- 
peror; any great officer of state, presuming to confer any appoint- 
ment without such authority, is declared to be guilty of a capital 
offence. (p. 51.) If an officer quits his station without leave, — 

ays 
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lays in repairing to it; if he fails to attend the Court, or is found 
guilty of intriguing or caballing with his colleagues, he renders him- 
self liable to very severe penalties: in the last case, if the cabal 
tends to impede arid obstruct the measures of government, his of- 
fence is capital ; his wives and children become slaves, and his pro- 
perty is confiscated. (p. 61.) 

Book IT. also ‘contains 14 sections, on the Conduct of Magis- 
trates. The first injunction is that of studying diligently, and 
making themselves perfect in the’ knowledge of the laws, so as to 
be able to explain clearly their meaning and intent, and to superin- 
tend and eusure their execution. At the close of every year they 
are directed to undergo an examination ; if found incompetent, they 
are fined a month’s salary. And it is sufficiently remarkable, that an 
indulgence similar to that of our‘ benefit of clergy,’ is extended to 
all those private individuals, whether hushandmen or artificers, 
who are found capable of explaining the nature, and comprehending 
the objects of the laws; provided the offence was the result of ac- 
cident, and the subject not implicated in any act of treason or re- 
bellion.’ p. 64. 


Tarp Division—Fiscat Laws. Book I. Enrolment of 
the People. 


Every master of a family is compelled to enter, on the public re- 
gister, an account of his taxable property, and the names and num- 
ber of the male individuals of full age for service, namely, from 16 
to 60 years. ‘The omission of such registry, or a fraudulent entry, 
is punishable with the bamboo according to the nature of the of- 
fence. Families and individuals are registered according to their 
professions. This book also inculcates impartiality in the levy of 
taxes and personal services, and in the allotment of those services; 
prescribes punishment and penalties for the evasion of personal ser- 
vice by concealment or desertion; for abuses of the magistrates in 
requiring personal services beyond the legal extent, or for private 
purposes ; and enjoins the taking care of the aged and infirm, 


* All poor destitute widowers, and widows, the fatherless and child- 
less, the helpless and the infirm, shall receive sufficient maintenance 
and protection from the magistrates of their native city or district, when- 
ever they have neither relations nor connexions upon whom they cag 
depend for support ; any magistrate, refusing such maintenance, and 
protection, shall be punished with 60 blows, Also, when any such 
gga are maintained and protected by government, the superintend- 

Ng magistrate and his subordinates, if failing to afford them the legal 
allowance of food and raiment, shall be punished in proportion to the 
amount of the deficiency, according to the law against an embezzle- 
ment of government stares,’ (p. 93.) Book 
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Book II. of Third Division, is entitled Lands and Tenements, 
and consists wholly of regulations concerning the registry of lands, 
the payment and evasion of the land-tax, fraudulent returns respect- 
ing productive and unproductive lands; the personal visitation of 
lands that have suffered from any calamity ; sales and mortgages of 
land, and the punishment of frauds committed therein ; and a regu- 
lation by which officers of government are restricted from purchas- 
ing lands within the limits of their jurisdiction. The whole of this 
book is curious, and throws considerable light upon, though it does 
not finally settle, the doubtful question, whether the teuure of land 
in China is held in the nature of a freehold, or whether the sovereign 
is, in fact, the proprietor of the soil, while the nominal landholder 
is, like the Zemindar in India, no more than the steward or collector 
of rents for his master. That the rich merchants purchase landed 
property, which is transmitted to their posterity, and continued in 
the family for many generations, there can be no doubt whatever ; 

et it is evident from the Leu-/ee, that the proprietorship of the 
dholder is but of a qualified nature, and 


‘ Subject,’ as Sir George observes, ‘ to a degree of interference and 
controul, on the part of government, not known or endured under the 
most despotic of the monarchies of Europe. .By the 78th section, the 
proprietors of land seem to be almost entirely restricted from disposing 
of it by will. By the 88th section, it appears that the inheritors must 
share it amongst them in certain established proportions. By the 90th 
section, those lands are forfeited which the proprietors do not register 
in the public records of government, acknowledging themselves respon- 
sible for the pay ment of taxes upon them.’ (p. 527.) 


Book Il. of Third Division. This book relates wholly to the 
law respecting marriage; and as it in some degree illustrates" the 
state of domestic life among this curious people, it will be found 
very interesting. 

‘When a marriage is intended to be contracted, it shall be, in the 
first instance, reciprocally explained to, and clearly understood by, the 
families interested, whether the parties, who design to marry, afte or 
are not diseased, infirm, aged, or under age, and whether they are the 
children of their parents by blood, or only by adoption. If either of 
the contracting families then object, the proceedings shall be carried no 
further ; if they still approve, they shall then in conjunction with the 
hegociators of the marriage, if such there be, draw up the marriage- 
articles, and determine the amount of the marriage-presents. If, aftef 
the woman is thus regularly affianced by the recognition of the mar- 
Mage articles, or by a personal interview and agreement between the 
families, the family of the intended bride should repent having entered 
into the contract, and refuse to execute it, the person amongst them 
who had authority to give her away sball be punished with 50 blows, 
and the marriage shall be completed agreeably to the original contract; 
although the marriage-articles should not have been drawn up in writ- 

ing, 
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ing, the acceptance of the marriage-presents shall be sufficient evidence 
of the agreement between the parties.’ (p. 108.) 

The remaining clauses of this section provide, in every possible 
way, against the infraction of a marriage-contract, whether on the 

rt of the man gr woman affianced, or of their respective relations. 
Lending a wife on hire is punishable with 80 blows ; lending a 
daughter with 60 ; those who receive the wives or daughters on hire 
for a limited time, are to participate equally in the aforesaid punish- 
ment, and the parties are to be separated ; the pecuniary considera- 
tion for such loan to be forfeited to government. (p. 110.) 

As polygamy is allowed in China, it has been found necessary to 
settle, by law, the rank and priority among wives. ‘The first wife 
is usually chosen by the parents out of a family equal in point of rank 
to their own; the ceremony is conducted with a certain degree of 
splendour and notoriety, and the lady is entitled to all the rights and 
privileges of the mistress of the family. . After this the husband may 
espouse other wives, but without the same ceremony, and without 
consulting his friends; he may take them from any class of society, 
and bring them into his house as inferior wives, or concubines, or 
handmaids, or by whatever name he may please to call them ; these 
inferior wives are equal in rank among themselves, but all of them 
subordinate to the first wife. He who degrades his first wife to the 
condition ef an inferior wife, is liable to a punishment of 100 blows; 
and if, in the life-time of his first wife, he raises an inferior wife to 
the rank and condition of a first wife, he is punished with 90 blows; 
in both cases the wives are replaced in their original situations : if a 
man takes second principal wife, while the first is living, he in- 
curs a punishment of 90 blows ; the marriage is void, and the wo- 
man must be returned to her parents. (p. 111.) 

Whoever marries, while his or her parents are in prison charged 
with a capital offence, incurs a penalty of 80 blows; if, however, 
the marriage is consummated by desire of the parents, no punish- 
ment is mcurred, provided the usual feast and entertaimments are 
omitted. (p. 116.) 

Officers of government, prohibited from purchasing lands in the 
district under their care, are also restricted from marrying into 
families subject to their jurisdiction. 

* If any officer of government marries the wife or daughter of any 
person having an interest in the legal proceedings at the same time un- 
der his ‘investigation, he shall be punished with 100 blows, and the 
member of the family of the bride, who gave her away, shall be gqually 
punishable. The woman, whether previously married or not, shall be 
restored to her parents, and the marriage-present forfeited, in every 
case, to government. When the marriage is a compensation for some 
wajust decision, on a subject under the magistrate’s investigation, the 
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punishment shall be increased as far as the law, applicable to ‘such a 
deviation from justice, may authorize.’ (p. 117.) 


Sect. 116. contains the Law of Divorce. 


* If a husband repudiates his first wife without her having broken the 
matrimonial connexion by the crime of adultery, or otherwise; and 
without her having furnished him with any of the seven justifying causes 
of divorce, he shall, in every such case, be punished ‘with 80 blows. 
Moreover, although one of the seven justifying causes of divorce should 
be chargeable upon the wife, namely, 1. Barrenness; 2. Lasciviouis- 
ness; 3. Disregard of her Husband’s Parents; 4. Talkativeness ; 5. 
Thievish Propensities ; 6. Envious and Suspicious ‘Temper; 7. Invete- 
fate Infirmity: yet ifany of the three reasons against a divorce should 
exist, namely, 1. The-wife’s having mourned three years for her hus- 
band’s parents; 2. The family’s having become rich after having been 
poor previous to, and at the time of marriage ; 3. The wife’s having no 
parents living to receive her back again. In these cases, none of the 
seven aforementioned causes will justify a divorce, and the husband 
who puts away his wife upon such grounds, shall suffer punishment two 
degrees less than that last stated, and be obliged to receive her again. If 
the wife shall have broken the matrimonial connexion by an act of adul- 
tery, or by any other act which, by law, not only authorises, but re- 
quires that the parties should be separated, the husband shall receive a 
punishment of 80 blows, if he retains her.’ 


Book LV. of Third Division, is entitled Public Property, and 
relates almost wholly to the receipt and expenditure of the revenue ; 
the misapplication of public property ; the responsibility of reve- 
nue officers, who are made reciprocally answerable for each other; 
the rules of receiving and issuing public stores; responsibility for 
the loss or damage of public stores; the rule of forfeiture and re- 
stitution, —all of w hich appear well calculated to secure the subject 
against extortion, and the government against peculation and fraud. 
The embezzlement of public property, under certain circumstances, 
and to a certain amount, which is very trifling, (1000 ounces of sil- 
ver,) is punishable with death; and under all cases, restitution to 
the full amount is an indispensable obligation. (p. 131.) Similar 
punishment is also incurred by privately lending or employing the 

blic revenue. We are inclined to think that several, of the regu- 
ations laid down in this book of the code might be adopted with 
great advantage in some of the governments of Europe, notwith- 
standing the contempt in which that of China may be held, or af- 
fected to be held by them. 


Fourtn Diviston—Ritvuat Laws. Book I. Sacred Rites. 
It has been said that there is no state religion in China; perhaps 

it would be more correct to say that the established religion i is vested 
solely in the state. ‘The Emperor is the high priest, ‘and the state 
officers are his ministers of religion. The | priests of Fo and Tao- 
tse 
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tse, who are merely tolerated, are prohibited from imitating the 
imperial rites, under a penalty of 80 blows,-and expulsion from 
their own order of priesthood. (p. 174.) 


* All the officers of government, whose province it is to superintend 
the grand imperial sacrifices, and oblations to Heaven and Earth, and 
to the spirit presiding over the productions of the earth, and the gene- 
rations of mankind; and those likewise who have the direction of the 
sacred rites, which are performed in the temple of the Imperial Fa- 
mily, shall prepare themselves for every such occasion by abstinence.’ 
(p. 170.) 

Then follow the various Ities for every species of neglect, 
irregularity, or disorder which may take place previous to or during 
the performance of the sacred rites. The animals, precious stones, 
and other oblations must be of a proper quality and quantity. An 
officer, having taken the oath of abstinence, must neither put on 
mourning, nor visit the sick, nor take cognizance of capital of- 
fences, nor partake of a feast, nor pass the night with his family, 
till the sacred rites have been performed. To daraage or destroy the 
altars, mounds, or terraces, consecrated to the sacred and imperial 
rites, is punishable with 100 blows, and perpetual banishment. 
Whoever feeds cattle, cuts wood, or ploughs the ground, where the 
remains of ancient emperors, kings and princes, faithful ministers, 
sages, or other illustrious persons, have been deposited, is liable to 
80 blows. Magicians, leaders of sects, and teachers of false doc- 
trines, are liable to very severe penalties. Among the teachers of 
false doctrines are included the Roman Catholic Missionaries, who, 
however, are caressed or uted as it may suit the convenience 
or the caprice of the reigning Emperor. Their opinion of Christi- 
anity, as taught by the Catholics, may in some measure be collected 
from an edict of the emperor Kia-King, published in the year 

1805, and of which the reader, we think, will not be displeased to 
find a translation. * 
Book 





* IMPERIAL EDICT. 


It having been discovered that the European residents at Pekin have maintained 
&@ correspondence with our Tartar subjects, for the purpose of instructing them in the 
doctrines of their religion, and have likewise caused books to be printed in the Chinese 
and Tartar languages, with a view to facilitate the propagation of their tenets: we i» 
aued an Edict, strictly prohibiting the same, and also directed that all the books con- 
taining their doctrine, which should be found in the different European establishments 
at Pekin, should be immediately seized for the purpose of being destroyed. The con- 
tents of several of their books have been already investigated by our council for state 
affairs, and having, by our desire, been submitted to our inspection, we think fit to 
Notice some particular 

In ‘ the useful introduction to the doctrine,’ it is said, ‘ Tien-chu (i. e.) the Master 
Heaven, is the great king of all the nations ; but in the ‘ Calendar of Saints,’ it is sai 
that ‘ Jesus the incarnate is the great king of the carth, and of all ae Sa 
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Book II. is entitled Miscellaneous Observances. If the physi- 
cian and cook who prepare the medicines and repasts of his Impe- 
rial Majesty, introduce any new or prohibited ingredients, they are 
liable to be punished with 100 blows, ‘ and shall be compelled to 
swallow the same.’ (p. 178.) ‘This book relates principally to the 
rules and ceremonies to be observed at Court; respecting the trans- 





‘ Infidelity is the left-hand road ; without meditation it is hardly possible to pursue the 
strait road, and obey the will of the Lord. Is this truth or good sense ? Again, ‘ The 
Master whom I adore is the true Master of Heaven and Earth, and of all created things ; 
through him is the way to the kingdom to come ; but the ways of this world are the ways of 
the fiesh. Holy men were desirous of embracing the opportunity of propagating the doc- 
trine in China.’ In the * Instructions concerning the Institution of Marriage,’ it is said 
that ‘ those who are not of the religion are no better than slaves of the devil? + 

The foregoing -passages are sufficiently absurd and extravagant ; but this is not all ; 
there are other observations still more false and irrational, making light ef the obedi- 
ence due to parents, and declaring that ‘ the highest degree of impiety consists in dis- 
obeying the will of Tien-chu.’ A story is related of a Saint Ursula, ‘ who refusing to 
obey a command, was killed by the hands of a cruel father, whereupon the Tien-chu being 
incenstd, struck him dead with lightening ; and this is announced as @ warning to all pa- 
rents, relutions and friends, who attempt to obstruct the designs of their children !’ 

This is surely as contradictory to reason and social order as the wild fury of a mad 


In another place we are told, that there was a ‘ Pei-ise (i.e. aTartar prince) who used 
to commit many bad actions, and never attend to the expostulations of the Fo-tsen (i. e. 
Tartarian princess) his wife, who endeavoured to dissuade him from his wickedness. One 
day a legion of devils seised the Pei-tse, and carried him to hell, and the Tien-chu, seeing 
that the Fo-tsen was a good and virtuous woman, privately informed her, that her hus- 
band was suffering everlasting torments in a sea vf fire.’ From which it is inferred, that 
those who neglect pious exhortations, cannot possibly escape the everlasting punishment 
inflicted by the Tien-chu. 

Now this is absurd and extravagant in the highest degree. Where did the Europe- 
ans become acquainted with the appellatives Pei-tse and Fo-tsen? Certuinly in their 
{interviews with the natives of Tartary, from whom they adopted them in order to fa- 
bricate this idle tale! 

We do not now mean rigorously to investigate what has been done heretofore ; but, 
it is obvious, that this account of a Pei-tse carried to hell by devils, is given without an 
kind of evidence, and does not possess the least shadow of truth or credibility. It 
would appear, in short, to be a tale which their ingenuity has contrived ; and, upon 
this principle, what is there that we may not readily expect them to say or to write t 
If, instead of an early prohibition, we suffer them to go on diffusing their tenets, and 
fabricating their stories, still more egregious falsehoods and absurdities will be obtruaded 
upon us. 

Nothing, indeed, but a severe and exact execution of the laws, can prevert the most 
dangerous consequences ; it is better, therefore, to take salutary and efficient precau- 
tions ; and we have thought fit to direct Loo-kang, the noble officer superintending the 
European establishments at Pekin, to deliberate with his colleagues on an adequate 
mode of procedure, as well as to examine and strictly investigate every case of the kind 
that may occur. In the mean time we have selected the preceding passages out of their 
books for general information. 

For the future, we earnestly exhort our Tartar subjects, to attend to the language 
and admonitions of their own country and government ; to practise riding and archery ; 
to study the works of the learned and virtuous, and to observe the social duties. If 
the sects of Fo and Tao-tse are unworthy of belief, how much more so is that of the 
Kuropeans? Let it be their care to wash away this foul stain, and to beware of giving 
ar to those sinister and fallacious doctrines. ' Rab 
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mission of imperial presents; the observance of festivals or days of 
ceremony ; the mode of addressing the Emperor personally, and 
on public affairs. Sumptuary laws relative to dress, houses, carri- 
ages, furniture, Xc. to be used by the officers of government, and 
by the people; dress of the priests; punishment of conjurors and 
fortune-tellers who pretend to foretel public events ; punishment 
for evading the duty, or concealing the cause, of mourning ; regu- 
lations concerning funerals, and country festivals ; punishment of 
officers who neglect their parents. 


‘ If any person, in order to hold an office under government, ab- 
sents himself from a father, mother, paternal grandfather or grand- 
mother, who is either upwards of 80 years of age or totally disabled by 
any infirmity, while such near relation has no other male offspring above 
sixteen years of age to perform the duties of filial piety ; or if, on the 
contrary, any person being in office, solicits permission to retire to his 
family, upon a falsely alleged pretext of the age or infirmity of any 
such near relation as aforesaid, the offender in either of these opposite 
cases, shall suffer a punishment of 80 blows.’ (p. 189.) 


Firtu Diviston—Mititary Laws. 


Book I. of this Division, entitled Protection of the Palace, 
relates wholly to the duties of the guards of the imperial palace, 
and the penalties attending any irregularity or neglect thereof. All 
persons are forbidden to approach the imperial temple, burying- 
ground, hall of oblations, or any part of the imperial palace or 
gardens. ‘To enter any of the apartments in the actual occupation 
of the Emperor is punishable with death. ‘The most strict regula- 
tions are laid down with regard to those who are occupied in the 
grounds and about the palace. Their names are to be inserted on 
a list in entering and returning through the several gates. No one 
is allowed to walk or ride on the roads and bridges over which the 
Emperor is to pass. All labourers, messengers, and artificers, must 
be provided with personal passports before they can enter any of 
the gates of the imperial palace: they are not to stay after their 
work is done; they are counted in going in and coming out, to 
ascertain that none remain behind. At the end of every month the 
lists are examined, to see how often any of the attendants have 
passed the gate. None of the relations of persons convicted of 
erimes can be employed about the palace. During the journies of 
the Emperor, the people must make way for the approach of his 
Majesty, and not come within the lines of his guard; when ap- 
proaching a place unexpectedly, so as not to allow time for the 
— to retire, they are to fall prostrate until the retinue shall 

ave passed. Notwithstanding all these precautions however, the 
present Emperor Kia-king narrowly escaped assassination — 
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the precincts of his palace, by the hand of a single intruder. We 
shall extract the official report of the circumstances. The appeal 
of the Emperor to the public we consider as singularly curious. 


‘ The extraordinary council of great officers of state, appointed by 
our command on the 20th of the intercalary 2d moon, to try the atro- 
cious malefactor Chin-te, have concluded their investigation. 

* When we returned to the palace by the gate Sun-ching, on the 20th 
instant, in order to observe the solemn fast appointed for that day, it is 
unquestionably true that some person rushed forth; although we, being 
in our palanquin, and already considerably advanced towards the inner 
court, did not distinguish his features, and only learned the circum- 
stances that had occurred, through the eunuchs of the palace, whom 
we sent to obtain information on the subject. 

‘ On the same day, we directed the members of the supreme court 
of judicature, and of the council for state affairs, to institute a strict 
and judicial inquiry upon the case; but the confession which was made 
to them by the criminal, on that occasion, was highly inconsistent and 
unreasonable.* On the following day we directed the ministers of state, 
and the presidents of supreme tribunals, to assist in the investigation ; 
but the criminal pertinaciously refused to swerve from his original de- 
position. We, lastly, added the officers of the nine departments, and 
the presidents of the subordinate tribunals, forming with the other 
officers of the court a full council of state ;* before this council he re- 
peated, without any variation, his original confession. 

* In a case of this treasonable nature, which both excited our atten- 
tion and provoked our resentment, we were naturally desirous to dis- 
cover, by every method of investigation, the original contriver, the con- 
federates, and the nature of the conspiracy, if any, which had been 
formed on the occasion. The scrutinizing inquiries of the council, and 
their earnest desire to obtain information, did not certainly exceed a 
faithful and patriotic discharge of their duty; a duty which required of 
them to spare no exertion, and to proceed without reserve; and which 
acquitted them of any imputations arising from the implications or dis- 
closures their inquiries tended to produce. 

* We, indeed, who hold the universal sovereignty of the earth, have 
surely governed with candour and integrity. That our actions are nei- 
ther equivocal nor suspicious, must be obvious to all our subjects, the 
nearest as well as the most remote from our presence. During these last 
eight years, though we make no claim to the perfection of political vir- 
tue, at least we have not dared to so far to forget ourselves, as to take 
away a life unjustly. Where, therefore, is there a ground for malice, 
or an excitement to revenge? The nobles and magistrates who compose 
our court are esteemed by us with fraternal regard. Our sons and 
nephews are united to us by the closest ties of blood. Shull we allow 


—— 





* He charged some of the principal officers of state, and members of the imperial 
family, with a treasonable conspiracy to assassinate the Emperor, declaring himself to 
be merely their agent. 
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a wretched criminal to injure them by his wicked aspersions? In fact, 
we do not fear or harbour a suspicion against any one. Among the in- 
habitants of the earth there may surely be some who rush on wildly 
like mad dogs, and who commit acts of violence which no one had pre- 
viously suggested or contrived. The bird chee-kiao even devours its 
mother, yet who are its confederates? 

‘ If, in consequence of the confession extorted from this criminal, 
we were to proceed against those whom, with the fury of a mad dog, 
he has charged with criminality, they would hardly escape with life. 
We renounce therefore, altogether, an investigation of such a malignant 
tendency. Our chief mortification at present arises from dbserving, 
that the influence of our government and example is not more effectual ; 
and this leads us to infer that we have been guilty of some failure in 
our duty, which we must endeavour to rectify, that there may be no 
blemish in our conduct to render it inconsistent with our affection for 
our people. 

* With regard to the atrocious criminal Chin-té, and his two sons, we 
direct that the council do pronounce the sentence of the law respecting 
them, and report the same for our ratification: but we direct, at the 
same time, that all other persons who may have been detained on the 
same account, be set at liberty, lest the innocent should be im any 
manner made to participate in the punishment of the guilty. 

‘On the other hand, the conduct of Mien-gen, prince of Ting-ching, 
who first laid hold of the criminal, and whose clothes were torn while 
exerting himself to repel his onset ; the exertions of La-vang-to-ur-chee, 
prince of Ku-lun-ge-fee, and of the officers in waiting, Tan-pa-tu-ur-chee, 
Chu-ur-kang-go, Cha-ka-tu-ur, and Sang-kee-sa-tu-ur, by whom the cri- 
minal was ultimately secured, especially that of Tan-pa-tu-ur-chee, who 
received three wounds in the struggle, all deserve our warmest admira- 
tion and praise. On the last of these we confer the dignity of Pei-le ; 
and on the two princes, and the above-mentioned officers in waiting, 
we shall not omit to bestow distinguished marks of our favour and 
approbation. 

* But, at the time of this accident, the officers in waiting, together 
with the other individuals in our train, were certainly not less than 
one hundred persons; among whom six only, regardless of danger, 
stepped forward, in order to seize the villain. It is true that the princes 
Mien-gen and La-vang-to-ur-chee, and the four officers in waiting, havg 
long enjoyed our distinguished favour; but among so many who calmly 
looked on with their hands in their sleeves, were there none whom we 
had in like manner favourably distinguished? The prince Mien-gen is 
indeed our nephew, and the prince La-vang-to-ur-chee our cousin by 
marriage, and the exertions of those who are so nearly connected with 
us by kindred or alliance is highly grateful to our feelings; but, were 
there not many of the unmoved by-standers ‘as nearly related to us? 
Is it thus they testify their gratitude and affectinn to the sovereign and 
to the state? If, on such occasions as this, we -:.perience these tokens 
of indifference and insincerity, we can have but little reason to hope 
that on more ordinary occasions they will exert themselves for the good 
ef their country. 
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‘It is this and not that (i.e. the dagger of the assassin) which fills 
us with apprehension and uneasiness. Heaven has given worth and 
understanding to our nobles and magistrates; let them inquire of their 
own hearts, whether they ought not to feel shame and remorse on this 
occasion? This edict we issue for genera! iniormation. 

‘Sentence. By his Majesty’s command. Chin-té to suffer death 
by a slow and painful execution; his sons Lou-eur and Fong-eur, being 
of a tender age, to be strangled; and the decision of the council to be 
observed in all other respects.’ p. 539. 


Book II. of Fifth Division, is entitled Government of the Army, 
and may be considered as the Articles of War, or the Mutiny Act, 
of Chma. The regulations on every point connected with the 
army appear to be well conceived and arranged, and any aeglect-or 
disobedience is punished with the greatest severity. If supplies of 
arms, ammunition, or provisions, are not regularly transmitted ; if 
any deficiency appears ; ‘ if the commanding officers of the troops, 
who have received orders to co-operate, lose time and wait the is- 
sue of events; if those entrusted with the orders for assembling 
the troops do not execute their commissions in due time ; any error 
or failure that may arise from such causes shall subject the offend- 
ing parties to the punishment of death.’ .p. 215. 


Sixta Division—CriminaL Laws. 


Book I. entitled Robbery and Theft. The first article is ‘ high 
treason ;’ all persons convicted of which, whether principals or ac- 
cessories, ‘ shall suffer death by a slow and painful execution ;’ 
which, Sir George Staunton tells us, is described as amounting 
to.‘ a licence to the executioner to aggravate and prolong the 
sufferings of the criminal by any species of cruelty he may think 
proper to inflict.’ .p. 269. All the male relations in the first de- 
gree, and their sons, are indiscriminately to be beheaded ; all under 
the age of sixteen, and the females in the first degree, to be distri- 
buted as slaves to the great officers of state: their property of every 
description to be confiscated to the public. Rebellion, sacrilege, 
stealing the seals or stamps of office, stealing from the ~— 
palace, are all capital offences. It would appear, from the clauses 
annexed to sect. 255, entitled ‘ Rebellion and Renunciation of Al- 
legiance,’ that there are in China certain brotherhoods or associ- 
ations, formed by a particular and secret initiation of tasting blood 
and burning incense, which give considerable alarm to the govern- 
ment; and it is enacted, that the principal or chief of any such as- 
sociation, when discovered, shall suffer immediate death by stran- 
gulation. ‘The whole of these clauses, inserted in the Appendix 
(No. 23), will be found curious and interesting. 

In the law concerning robbery there are many nice cotton 
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and shades of gradation, and the punishment is different for dif- 
ferent persons concerned in the same’ robbery, according to the 
share each individual appears to have taken in the violence com- 
mitted; all are, however, guilty of a capital offence, when the 
robbery is actually committed by violence :—the attempt to com- 
mit robbery is punishable by perpetual banishment. A single per- 
son taking openly and by force the property of another is sentenced 
only to 100 blows and three years banishment ; but if the plundered 
individual be wounded, the offender in that case must ae death. 
An attempt to steal is punishable with 50 blows. Actual stealing 
to the amount of 120 ounces of silver is a capital offence; but 
there is reason to believe that this severe sentence is never enforced. 
Stealing from relations and connections by marriage, in the first de- 
gree, incurs a punishment less by five degrees than in ordinary cases ; 
because, as Sir George observes, this is not a violation of an exclu- 
sive right, but only of the qualified interest which each individual has 
in his share of the family property. p. 287. Extorting property by 
threats is punishable one degree more severely than in ordinary cases 
of theft. Swindling is punished in the same manner as theft, in 
ordinary cases, excepting that the offender is not liable to be 
branded. Kidnapping and selling free persons as slaves are punished 
with 100 blows and perpetual banishment ; and where force is used, 
and wounds inflicted, by death. From a very long section (276), 
entitled Disturbing Graves, it would seem, that even the dead re- 
= to be protected from the vengeance and rapacity of the living. 

is subject, however, is evidently connected with some supersti- 
tious practices in use among the Chinese. Entering without au- 
thority a dwelling-house by night is punishable with 80 blows. 
The master is justified if, in the moment of entering, he puts the 
intruder to death; but not so, if he kills him after having seized his 

rson. 

Book II. of Sixth Division, entitled Homicide. This book is 
perhaps the most curious in the whole work, and strongly marks 
the abhorrence of the Chinese from the indiscriminate punishment 
of death, or banishment, for offences of the same nature committed 
under different degrees of atrocity. ‘There are no fewer than five 
and twenty additional clauses to the section entitled ‘ Killing an 
Adulterer,’ which are so many statutes that have been adopted, 
from time to time, according to the differences which have taken 
place in the situation and circumstances of the offending parties. 

. 307. 
r In every case of preconcerted homicide, the original contriver is 
to suffer death by decapitation ; the accessaries, by being strangled : 
accessaries, but not contributing to the act, are punishable with 
100 blows and perpetual banishment. Those who commit —_ 
or 
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for the sake of plunder are to be beheaded, without distinction be- 
tween principals and accessaries. 

The ae to commit parricide subjects all the parties, princi- 
pals as well as accessaries, to the punishment of being beheaded ; 
if actually committed, they must all suffer death by a slow and 
painful execution. Slaves designing to murder, or actually murder- 
ing, their masters, are subject to the same degree of punishment. 

If a principal or inferior wife is discovered by her husband in 
the act of adultery, he is authorized to kill the adulterer, or adul- 
teress, or both, at the moment. ‘The rearing of venomous animals, 
and the preparing of poisons, for the destruction of man, are ca- 

ital offences, although it may not appear that any person has been 
actually killed by means of such drugs or animals. p. 310. 

Killing or wounding in play, by error, or pyrely by accident, is 
liable to the same punishment as is provided in ordinary cases of 
killing or wounding in an affray; but the offender is permitted to 
redeem himself from the — part of the punishment, by the 
payment of a fine to the family of the person deceased or wounded, 
p- 314. 


‘ By pure accident is understood a case of which no sufficient previous 
warning could be given, either directly by the perceptions of sight and 
hearing, or indirectly by the inferences drawn by judgment and reflec- 
tion; as, for instance, when lawfully pursuing and shooting wild ani- 
mals, when throwing a brick or a tile, and in either case unexpectedly 
killing any person; when, slipping and falling down, soas to hurt a cont- 
rade or by-stander; when sailing, and being driven involuntarily by the 
winds; when riding, and unable to stop or govern your horse ; or, lastly, 
when several persons jointly attempt to raise a great weight, and the 
strength of one of them fails, so that the weight falls, and kills or in- 
jures his fellow-labourers :—in all these cases there could have been no 
previous thought or intention of doing an injury, and therefore the Jaw 
permits such persons to redeem themselves from -the punishment pro- 
vided for killing or wounding in an affray, by a fine to be paid to the 
family of the deceased or wounded person,’ p. 315, 


We incline to think that the nice discrimination which is aimed 
at in ascertaining the precise degree of turpitude im cases of 
homicide, and the punishment assignable accordingly, are fre- 
quently productive of unjust severity; we are the more confirmed 
in this opinion, from the case of an offender charged with homi- 
cide by gun-firmg (Appendix, No. 30.) 

A and B, hunters by profession, neighbours and good friends, 
went out, with two others, to kill deer. An anunal being started, 
the two friends fired their muskets without success; the deer, on 
appreaching the skirts of a thicket, was fired at by A, who missed 
the deer, but shot B, who was pursuing it; in consequence of 
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which he almost immediately expired. It appeared, on examina- 
tion, that B was killed by pure accident; ‘ that the aim liad taken 
effect before sight-or hearing could notice, or any thought or con- 
sideration ward off the fatal blow.’ The viceroy, therefore, of 
the province found A guilty of homicide by mischance, which is 
punishable in the same manner with homicide committed in an 
affray, and redeemable by a fine (equal to 41. 2s. 10d.) to the rela- 
tions of the decease:|, in order to defray the expences of his burial. 
This decision appears to be just, and conformable to the spirit of 
the law ;—but what says the supreme court of Pekin? 


* The trial of A for mortally wounding B, by the firing of a musket, 
having been revised by us, members of the supreme court of judicature, 
we amend the sentence conformably with the law in cases of homicide 
committed by shooting with bows and arrows or otherwise; which law 
directs a punishment of 100 blows of the bamboo, and banishment for 
three years.’ 


This may be law, but it is certainly not justice. The case, how- 
ever, may have been attended with circumstances not entered on 
the record; for, im general, it may be observed that a reference to 
the Emperor and the supreme tribunal of justice is followed by a 
mitigation of punishment. 

Practitioners in medicine, performing any operation, or admini- 
stering any drugs contrary to the established rules and practice, and 
thereby killing the patient, are considered as guilty of homicide; 
but if, on examination, it shall appear to have been simply an error, 
the doctor may redeem himself by a fine; but must quit his profes- 
sion for ever. 


‘ If the patient dies, the medical practitioner who is convicted of de- 
signedly employing improper medicines, or otherwise contriving to in- 
jure his patient, shall suffer death by being beheaded.’ (p. 320.) 


Book II. of Sixth Division, is entitled Quarrelling and Pight- 
ing. It enters into a minute and circumstantial detail of blows 
given under every conceivable circumstance, and takes into consider- 
ation every possible relation in point of rank or connection between 
the parties, and prescribes the punishment accordingly. It fixes 
the periods of responsibility for tlie consequences of a wound. A 
slave who strikes his master is liable to the punishment of death by 
decapitation, Also, 


* Any person who is guilty of striking his father, mother, paternal 
grandfather or grandmother ; and any wife, who is guilty of striking her 
husband’s father, mother, paternal grandfather or grandmother, shall 
suffer death by being beheaded ;’—but, ‘ if a father, mother, paternal 
grandfather or grandmother, chastises a disobedient child or grandchild 
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in a severe and uncustomary manner, so that he or she dies, the party 
so offending shall be punished with 100-blows.’ (p. 347.) 


Upon this law Sir George Staunton observes, that 


* Parents are not in any case absolutely entrusted with a power over 
the lives of their children, and that accordingly the crime of infanticide, 
however prevalent it may be supposed to be in China, is not in fact 
either directly sanctioned by the government, or agreeable to the gene- 
ral spirit of the laws and institutions of the Empire.’ 


If, however; a parent has the authority of the law to punish a 
grown up disobedient child, in an unusual manner, so that death 
eusues, mecurring thereby the mere penalty of 100 blows, which in 
reality are but 40; we see no reason to doubt the fact of his being 
authorized to throw an infant into the street without subjecting him- 
self to the slightest degree of punishment. 

Book VIL of Tenth Division, is entitled Incest and Adultery. 
From the state of Society in China, it may be supposed that cases 
of criminal intercourse between the sexes are not very frequent. 
Whether real or imaginary, however, the legislature, on this, as well 
as all other subjects, has provided against every possible contin- 
gency; and the marked inferiority, in point of consideration, in 
which the sex are held throughout the whole code, is less visible in 
the class of crimes specified in this book than in most of the others. 


‘ Criminal intercourse by mutual consent with an unmarried woman 
shall be punished with 70 blows; if with a married woman, the punish- 
ment shall be 80 blows. Deliberate intrigue with a married or unmar- 
tied woman shall be punished with 100 blows. Violation of a married 
or unmarried woman, that is to say, a rape, shall be punished with 
death by strangulation. An assault with an intent to commit a rape 
shall be punished with 100 blows, and perpetual banishment to the dis- 
tance of 3000 fee, Criminal intercourse with a female under 12 years 
of age shall be punished as a rape in all cases. In cases of criminal in- 
tercourse by previous agreement, or by any intrigue, the man and wo- 
man shall be esteemed equally guilty ; and if any male or female child 
be the fruit of such connexion, it shall be supported at the expence of 
the father; the mother shall either be sold in marriage or remain with 
her husband, according to his choice; but if the husband is guilty of 
selling his wife in marriage to the adulterer, the parties shall be respec- 
tively punished with 80 blows; the woman shall be sent back to her 
family, and the price paid for her forfeited to government. The wo- 
man upon whom a rape is committed shall not be liable to any punish- 
ment. When a woman is found with child, she shall be liable to the 
grey of this law, though the father should not be discoverable.’ 

. 404.) 


_ A criminal intercourse between relations within the fourth degree 
18 In most cases a capital offence. Criminal intercourse between 
officers of government and females under their jurisdiction is an ag- 
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gravation of the offence, im all cases, and of the punishment due in 
ordinary cases ; it is also an aggravation of this offence, when com- 
mitted during the period of mourning. 

Book X. contains specific rules and regulations in all cases of 
imprisonment and procedure, delay in executing the sentence of the 
law, and treatment of prisoners in geveral. Exemptions from tor- 
ture are confined to the eight privileged orders, to persons of 70 
years and upwards, children under 15 yearg, and those who labour 
under permanent disease or infirmity. We here find also (what we 
scarcely expected) a consideration for female offenders, who are not 
to be committed to prison, except in capital cases, or im cases of 
adultery, but suffered to remain with their husbands or relatives till 
the day of trial. 

Having thus, in a cursory manner, gone over the several divisions 
of the penal code, it may be necessary to say a word on that part of 
the laws, which is not the least important—the manner in which 
they are carried into execution. 

In the several prefaces to the code, written by the Emperors of 
the present dynasty, a laudable solicitude is expressed that the ma- 
gistrates should administer impartial justice, and that the people 
should know the laws that they may obey them. The pains and pe- 
nalties, however, to which the officers of government are subject, 
whether for ignorance, negligence, oppression or corruptibn, are so 
very severe, and the restrictions under which they labour so nume- 
rous, that they may be said to operate in a manner directly the re- 
verse of what was intended by the leyislator ; and to be not only un- 
favourable to an honourable discharge of the magisterial duties, but 
to produce a tendency to encourage oppression and extortion, by 
way of compensating the evils to which those officers are liable even 
at the risk of incurring greater. Certain it is, that a more corrupt 
and profligate government than that of China does not exist in the 
universe ; and that, however pure the source may be, the streams be- 
come foul and muddy in proportion as they increase their distance 
from the fountain head. A case fortunately falls within our own 
knowledge, the statement of which, the proceedings of the provin- 
cial government of Canton held thereupon, together with the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of Pekin, will furnish a tolerable good 
criterion of the mode in which justice is administered in China. 

In February, 1807, fifty-two seamen belonging to the East India 
Company's ship Neptune, being on shore at Camton, got into a 
general scuffle with some hundreds of Chinese, when one of the 
latter received an unfortunate blow on the head with a stick, and 
died in consequence of it, ‘The Chinese merchant, who had given 
security for the good conduct of the ship’s company, being called 
upon by the magistrates, applied to the English factory to deliver 
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up to justice one of the seamen, no matter whom, engaged in the 
affray. As it was impossible however to ascertain whether any, or 
which, of the Neptune’s men had given the blow, the supercargoes 
very properly resisted the demand. The chief of the factory was 
threatened with imyprisonment until a man should be given up, and 
the security merchant was actually imprisoned, hand-cuffed, and 
menaced with corporal punishment. ‘lhe cargoes for the com- 
pany’s ships were withheld. ‘These measures not succeeding, the 
magistrates next demanded that those who were most active, who 
were known to be drunk, and who carried sticks, should be exa- 
mined, and confession extorted from them by the application of the 
torture. ‘This demand was of course rejected. After more than a 
month lost in threats, edicts, proclamations, and daily conferences, 
the security merchant was allowed to send his agents to all the 
Company’s ships in the river, to offer a reward of 20,000 dollars to 
any person who would point out the individual who had struck the 
deceased. ‘To the honour of British seamen, they resisted the 
temptation, great as it was, toa man. ‘The magistrates then assented 
to examine the fifty-two men in the ordinary way; the British fac- 
tory was fitted up as a court of justice ; the great officers of state, 
and the judges attended, and the result wag the singling out of eleven 
men as having been the most active in the affray. On a re-exami- 
nation of these men, they endeavoured to prevail on some one to 
plead guilty under an implied promise that he should not be 
punished. ‘This failing, it was suggested that the affair might be 
got over, if the officers of the Neptune would depose, that they had 
seen a sailor carrying a bamboo stick over his shoulder, against 
which, in the hurry and confusion, a Chinese had accidentally run 
his head. ‘The proposal of so ridiculous and pitiful an expedient 
met with the contempt it deserved. ‘The next suggestion was, that 
some one of the sailors should be prevailed on to state that, finding 
an attempt made on his pocket, he had struck behind him and might 
thus have wounded the deceased. ‘This expedient meeting with no 
better success, they proceeded in their examination, and dismissed 
all except two, Julius Cesar and Edward Sheen. It appeared that 
Julius uaa had a small cane in his hand on the day of the riot, 
but was not outside of thefactory, and that Edward Sheen was on 
the outside of the factory, but did nat carry a stick; he confessed 
however that he had a Chinese tobacco pipe in his hand, the tube of 
which was of bamboo; the court therefore decided that he carried 
a stick, and consequently that he was the culprit. Having got thus 
far over the ground, a long negociation took place as to the dis 
sal of Edward Sheen, until the final decision on the case should be 
received from Pekin, and it was at length agreed that he should be 
left behind in charge of the supercargoes. 

Having 
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Having thus briefly stated the leading facts, we shall now see in 
what manner the case was represented to the supreme court at Pekin, 
and its decision thereupon. It is contained at ful! length in No. 11, 
of the Appendix, p. 521. 

The Viceroy of Canton states, for the information of the Su. 
preme Court, that Edward Sheen, an Englishman, being in an 
upper story of a warehouse which overlooked the street, and in 
which there was a window opening with wooden shutters, did, 
on the 18th day of the Ist moon, employ a wooden stick in an ob- 
lique direction to keep open. the shutter, and that in doing this the 
wooden stick slipped and fell downwards ; that Leao-a-teng, a Ch 
nese, passing at the moment, was struck "and wounded by the fall- 
ing of the said stick upon his left temple, and that on the evening of 
the following day, he died im consequence of the wound. ‘That 
repeated orders had been given to the chief of the English factory 
to deliver up the man to justice ; that in reply it was alleged the said 
criminal was sick of an ague and fever, and under medical treatment; 
that on his recovery he was confronted with the relations of the 
deceased ; that after repeated examinations, the said criminal Ed- 
ward Sheen had acknowledged the truth of all the facts here stated 
without reservation; that he had consequently been proved guilty 
of accidental homicide, and ought therefore to be sentenced to pay 
the usual fine, to redeem himself from the punishment of death by 
strangulation. 

Upon this report the Supreme Court observes, that the case ap-- 
pears to be one of those acts, of the consequences of which neither 
sight, hearing, or reflexion could have given a previous warning ; 
that the said Edward Sheen should, therefore, be allowed to redeem 
himself from the punishment of death by strangulation, by the 
Sw seep of -a fine (amounting to about 4.4.3 sterling) to the re- 

ations of the deceased, to defray the expenses of burial, and then 
be dismissed to be governed inan orderly manner in his own country. 

Sir George Staunton seems to think, that some palliating circum- 
stances might be adduced to account for this ¢ mockery of justice,’ 
and some apology offered for the fabrication of ‘ a story, im which 
the Europeans did not concur, though asserted to have done s0; 
which, in fact, the Chinese magistrates invented; which the Chi- 
nese witnesses, knowing te be false, adopted, and i in which, lastly, 
the Sovereign himself appears to have acquiesced, without exami- 
nation;’ because, in the first place, the case, being unparalleled, 
cannot be made the ground-work of any general inference. Se 
condly, because the security-merchant is said to have purchased the 
ee of the parties interested by the division of a bribe little 
- short of £.50,000. ‘Thirdly, because the facilities for effecting the 
subornation of the witnesses, and corruption of the judges, were 
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greater and the danger of detection less, in the case of a foreigner, 
than of a native ; and lastly, because the falsehood, though base 
and criminal in itself, neither produced, ‘nor was intended to pro- 
duce, the slightest deviation from substantial justice, in respect 
to the person ace@used : and he adds, that the Emperor’s acquies- 
cence in an acquittal, founded on so plausible and well concerted a 
story, cannot be fairly considered as any impeachment of the judg- 
ment and impartiality of his yovernment. 

We cannot subscribe to the apology offered for the Canton Go- 
vernment by Sir George Staunton: their sole object was evidently 
directed to the bribe of £50,000, and for this ioe there can be 
little doudt the string of lies was invented. The subsequent pro- 
mulgation of such impudent falsehoods, in the face of thousands 
who had it in their power to contradict them, affords an additional 
proof of the corruption and profligacy of the Chinese govern- 
ment. 

We must now close our general survey of this interesting pub- 
lication. ‘To those who are anxious to know in what manner the 

t mass of population which this extensive empire contains, has 
jor ages been kept in due order and submission to the laws; and 
desirous to investigate the minute discrimination by which each in- 
dividual class of offences is distinguished from those that are ana- 
logous to it, we recommend a perusal of the whole work, in which, 
we can venture to promise, they will find much information and 
ample matter for reflexion. 

t remains only to add a few words on the manner in which we 
conceive the translator has performed his bold undertaking—and 
here candour requires us to avow our incompetency to enter fully 
and critically into the merits of the work in this respect. To say the 
truth, we are but in the rudiments of the language from which it is 
translated. With a manuscript Chinese dictionary in one hand, and 
the Leu Lee in the other,.we have endeavoured however to follow 
Sir George Staunton through a trauslation which appears to us as 
literal as the difference in the nature, construction, and idiom of the 
two languages will allow. It may easily be supposed that we have 
not compared many sections; but in every instance of such compa- 
rison we have found the version so close and accurate, and the style 
so uniform and consistent, that we do not hesitate (tyros as we are) 
to pronounce it a true and faithful transcript of the sense and mean- 

of the original. For the satisfaction of our readers, however, 
we shall conclude this article with a few sentences copied from the 
original Chinese, adding a mere verbal translation of those sentences, 
and subjoining the version of them as given by Sir George Staunton. 

difficulty of obtaining the characters compels us to be more 
‘paring in this respect than we could have wished. P 
an 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
AFLKABAR MR 2 40 
Fan fan tsui yee fa vee lun quee yeu — fan 


RB RS Hw 


tsuz chee tsung chung ko  twon. 
1 2 3 + 5 6 7 
Every one committing offence, already ascertained, not yet determined 
8 9 10° 11 12 13 14 15 


sentence, again committing offence, this, according to heavy scale, 
1 


6 
judged. Thus translated by Sir G. Staunton: ‘ When any person, after 
having been charged with an offence, commits another offence before 
the infliction of punishment due to the former, the punishment of the 
ore offence shall always ees that of the lesser.’ Sect. 23. 


Pes a AER D 5 $ # 


Fan ag tsui lao tsié 
tsié che tsi¢ = 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Every one committing offence, when (or time) not yet old, infirm, 
9 10 96.1 AG, » PR... 26 15 6. 8 


8 

and the affair discovered when old, infirm, this according to old, infirm, 
18 

rule. Sir G. Staunton: ‘ Whoever is ascertained to be aged or in- 


firm at the period of trial for any offence, shal! be allowed the benefit of 
such plea, although he may not have attained the full age, or laboured 
under the alleged infirmity, at the time the offence was committed’ 
ae m4 


RB $A hz ys 


on ~~ a men kai ” fen = shew 
17 i9 
‘in ~~ : = 
$7. BK 3 Ze: oe " BE Ib 
tsung chang yee pe lien san tien lee tsa fa 
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5 6 7 8 9 
ews one stealing hasan City gate key, all, not separately, 
10 11 14 15 
principal, accessory, blows*with ine bamboo one hundred, perpetual 
16 17 18 19 20 


banishment three thousand lee, mixed offence. Sir G. Staunton: ¢ All 
persons found gtiilty of having been principals or accessories to the 
crime of stealing the key of the gate of the Imperial City, shall be sen- 
tenced to suffer one hundred blows, and perpetual banishment to the 
distance of three thousand /ee; but this offence shall be ranked among 
those in which the punishment of perpetual is commutable for that of 
temporary banishment.’ Sect. 261. 


The last sentence, we presume, must be explained in the com- 
reine to be the ee - tsa Jee pow, ‘a ae wae 


Bh 2 58 3 2 i 


tao ee rl sien Me! Pa kuan men yo = keai 
ak ~~ 5 fe = = SF 
tchang yee pe too san nen, 


1 2 3 
Stealing a city of 1 first onhing a city of the second order, a city of 


7 8 9 10 
the third order, a facitinn, a colo’ town, a barrier gate, key, each, 
11 12 «613 14 15 16 


blows with the bamboo one hundred, temporary banishment three years. 
Sir G, Staunton: ‘ The crime of stealing the key of the gate of any 
other city, or of any town, fortress, or barrier station, shall be punished 
on one — oxen and — for apes ee oa 


10 
= nan "00 an. tsing “ kee kee fw 
14 16 
F ny =a nn % #3 
" De 7 
woo —- Shee Pe on, shiung kee kien che shan. 
: 9 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Every man wife, accuse false statement, relation father, and younger 
10 11 12 13 14 15 
brother wife, accuse false statement, husbands elder brother, compel to 


16 17 18 
commit adultery, the said (wife) cut off head. Sir G. Staunton: ‘When 
a wife falsely accuses her father-in-law, or her elder brother-in-law, of 
having obliged her to consent to an incestuous intercourse, she shall 
suffer death by being beheaded.‘ Sect. 369. 
ART. 
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Arr. II. 4 Letter on the Genius and Disposition of the French 
Government, including a View of the Taxation of the French 
Empire. By an American recently returned from Europe. 
Philadelphia, printed ; London, reprinted for Longman and Co. 
1810. pp. 253. Svoe ' 


yas tract is, for many reasons, entitled to very particular no- 

tice. The subject is of great importance; the author (we 
believe Mr. Walsh) has displayed, in the investigation of it, an 
acute and comprehensive mind, improved by much previous study; 
and his disclaimer ‘ of all party feelings or views,’ and of every 
wish but ‘ to promote the cause of truth,’ is the less liable to 
suspicion, because his work is addressed, not to the British but to 
the American public, and is principally occupied in discussing Ame- 
rican interests. As the native of a country which was secured, by 
its republican form of government, against the poison of French 
revolutionary principles, and by the intervening ocean against the 
immediate danger of French invasion, he has been enabled to sur- 
vey from the proper point of distance, and to estimate with an 
attention unclouded with the mist of European passions and preju- 
dices, the successive increments and final mass of that tremendous 
power which now threatens the subjugation of mankind. As the 
subject of a friendly state, he has been permitted, during a long 
residence at Paris, minutely to inspect, and to examine in all its 
parts, that new and curious scheme of society, in which the whdle 
population of a vast and hourly increasing empire conspires to one 
object, and becomes an individual instrument in the hand of one 
mighty master. 

Some important results of an inquiry thus advantageously pro- 
secuted have already been communicated to the world in the shape 
of a critical examination of the French ‘ Code of Conscription; 
and the letter now before us is intended still farther to develope 
the practical tendency of that formidable system. We learn, how- 
ever, from a prefatory advertisement, that the author’s design is not 
yet completed ; that the present pamphlet is little more than a hasty 
‘ outline of a much larger work which he now has in a state of 
forwardness ;’ but that he has been induced to present to the public 
what he considers as an imperfect sketch, by the ‘ belief that, if 
destined to be at all useful, it must be particularly so at this mo- 
ment.’ For the same reason we have been unwilling to defer our 
examination of his opinions, until we should possess the elaborate 
and extensive work in which the subject will be more amply dir 
cussed. 


Though the author professes to have chosen the epistolary — 
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of writing, as ‘ exacting a less scrupulous adherence to method 
than any other shape into which his ideas could have been thrown,’ 
he has, in fact, very scrupulously adhered to the general distribution 
of his materials announced in the commencement of his letter; 

and we shall thegefore, in our abstract, aud remarks, accommodate 

ourselves to the same division. ‘ The well-intentioned part of our’ 
citizens (says he) should be taught to understand, that it belongs to 

the nature, as it is the systematic plan of the government of France, 

to grasp at universal dominion ;—that the evils which this gigantic 

despotism entails upon France herself are no less galling than those 

to which the conquered territories are subject ;—and that we not 

only share with the British in the hatred which is cherished against 

them by the cabinet of St. Cloud, but are equally marked out for 

destruction.’ (p. 3.) These three positions are successively dis- 

cussed. 

That France is better fitted than any other country in Europe 
for the attamment of universal empire, bas long been the opinion 
of all political writers; an opinion deduced from her many physical 
and moral advantages; from her central position, from the excel- 
lence of her soil and climate, and from the number, compactness, 
and character of her population. The opinion is also confirmed 
by experience. The history of the last two centuries is a constant 
record of the growing strength of France, of the universal jealousy 
which it excited, and of the contrivances by which the policy of 
the surrounding nations endeavoured to arrest her progress and to 
curb her ambition. ‘These purposes were, in part, accomplished 
by the combined efforts of a well-organized confederacy against 
the designs of Louis X1V.; and since that time the whole sagacity 
of politicians has been directed to the application of an artificial 
counterpoise to the natural preponderance of French influence, 
and to the establishmeut of a permanent balance of power in Eu- 
rope. But our author observes, that the stability of this balance 
has always depended on what he calls ‘ an equilibrium of weak- 
ness in the military constitutions’ of the several independent go- 
vernments. 

The principal cause of this weakness is, probably, to be traced to 
those events which, on the decline ‘of feudal tyranny, imperceptibly 
led to the civilization of mankind. A few towns, having gradually 
emancipated themselves from the general slavery, and obtained a 
free government, had, by the natural consequence of that freedom, 
80 rapidly increased their population, and acquired so much wealth 
and power through the exertion of commercial and manufacturing 
mdustry, that the neighbouring states had been gradually led to 
similar pursuits, and had attempted to acquire an increase of reve- 
hue through the medium of the arts of peace, at the expense of 
their military establishments. 

VOL. 111. NO. VI. x It 
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It followed that the means, whether of defence or offence, which 
any country was able to exert, began to depend, not on its whole 
numerical population, but on that excess and superfluity which 
remained after providing for all the demands of productive labour. 
"Fhe numerous wants of an army can only be supplied, in time of 
peace, at the expense of the state by which it is raised; during 
peace, therefore, the amount of that army must depend on the 
opulence of the country, and must consequently be reduced to the 
lowest seale which is compatible with the public safety. ‘The pro- 
ject of maintaining a permanent military establishment on the re- 
sources of an invaded enemy was obviously impracticable, whilst the 
science of tactics was cultivated, by all the nations of Europe, with 
almost equal success; whilst plunder was checked by the fear of 
retaliation; whilst war had its peculiar code of morality; and 
whilst, in every appeal to arms, the surrounding nations were con- 
sidered as forming a species of tribunal, to whose opinion the con- 
tending parties usually affected to defer the justice of their respec- 
tive pretensions. In fact, the several wars antecedent to the French 
revolution exhibit little more than a spectacle of successive military 
manceuvres, executed with more or less skill by small bodies of 
men, whose contentions were beheld by the inhabitants of the 
countries in which they fought, with nearly as much indifference 
and impartiality as the achievements of the knights of romance 
were contemplated by the spectators of a tournament; and the de- 
meanour of the combatants towards each other was usually marked 
by a similar mixture of hostility and courtesy. 

Had this state of things continued, it would certainly have been 
impossible for France to effect what she has so rapidly accomplished 
since her revolution. But by that event, as our author observes, 
‘ while the other states of the continent continued to revolve in the 
orbits in which their maxims and habits retained them, France was 
loosened, as it were, from the political firmament, and prepared to 
pursue any direction, or to receive any impulse which her new rulers 
might chuse to give ; and was endued with a distempered energy far 
more formidable than any degree of strength of which the constitution 
of their states was, at any time, susceptible.’ He thinks that, to 
endue her with this formidable energy, to plunge her into incessant 
war, and to compel and goad her on to umiversal conquest, was the 
fixed and deliberate project of the first revolutionary leaders ; a pro- 
ject successively adopted by the directory and the consulate, and 
uow steadily pursued and nearly completed by the Emperor. He 
affirms that this design was unequivocally avowed to him by all the 
actors in the scene of the revolution with whom he had occasion to 
converse at Paris. He records, in confirmation of this, the ex- 
ulting exclamation of General Jourdan in the convention, that ‘ by 
decreeing the compulsory levy en masse, they had decreed the pore 
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of the republic to be imperishable :’ and he notices a prediction to 
the same effect in the Essai de Tactique of Guibert, who, from an 
attentive study of the military establishments of modern Europe, 
was led to the persuasion ‘ that the continent would be speedily 
enslaved, should a nation possessing the resources of France break 
through the forms and trammels of the civil constitutions of the 
period ; shake off fiscal solicitudes by a general bankruptcy ; turn 
her attention exclusively to military affairs; and organize a regular 
plan of universal empire.’ 

That a design of this kind was earnestly recommended by many 
of the democratic writers; that the parallel between the Roman 
and Freuch republics was their daily and favourite theme ; and that 
the successful ambition of the former was always represented as a 
sure presage of the future triumphs of the latter, is in the recol- 
lection of our readers; and we are disposed to think, with our 
author, that the circumstances under which the French Convention 
began their career of conquest were far more favourable than those 
which attended the Roman senate. ‘The elevation of Rome was 
slow and gradual ; it was obtained after a long and arduous struggle ; 
it was the result of a spirit equally patient and enterprising; of 
wise and consistent and persevering policy ; and of a military system 
matured by experience and perfected by the adoption of whatever 
was excellent in the theory or practice of her enemies. France, 
when she entered upon her grand conflict, had attained her full vi- 
gour, and possessed resources which Italy never enjoyed. A fron- 
tier naturally strong, and defended by a triple line of fortifications 
constructed with consummate skill, rendered her nearly invulnerable ; 
and her revolutionary leaders, indifferent to the sufferings of their 
own subjects, callous to the mdignation of mankind, and guiding 
at their will the whole mass of a martial, enthusiastic, and almost 
numberless population, were enabled to overwhelm and deso- 
late, im the course of a single campaign, the whole resources of 
the kingdoms which they inundated. ‘The same leaders, in conse- 
quence of the general diffusion of the French language, and conse- 
quently of French principles, found themselves at the head of a 
great confederacy which pervaded all Europe; which enabled them, 
every where, to undermine the ancient foundations of society ; 
to substitute, in the countries which they successively overran, a 
new order of things analogous to that of France; and, after enrich- 
ing themselves with the spoils of their conquered enemies, to enlist 
their victims in the conquering army, and to impel the constantly 
mcreasing multitude to new scenes of conquest and plunder. ‘That 
the final subjugation of the continent was for a time retarded, was 
owing to the frequent changes in the government of France ; to the 
caprices of the various factions ; and to the conflicting vices of the 
directory ; much more than to the resistance of the swrounding 
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sovereigns. The plan of deriving a compensation for internal mi- 
sery by foreign plunder, and of attaining wealth through conquest, 
had been adopted from the first, and mvariably followed through 
every stage of the revolution; and nothing was wanting to fix the 
destmmies of Europe but that the destructive energy of the French 
empire should receive, under the guidance of a competent chief, 
a settled and uniform aim and direction. 


‘ It is not (says the author) to the character and talents alone of the 
present ruler, however well adapted to his station, that we are to ascribe 
the career which France has run since his accession. I insist the more 
on this consideration, because it leads to important conclusions. The 
“ swing and impulse” were already given, He did but move in concert 
with the regular march, and can scarcely be said to have outstripped 
the inherent alacrity of the system which he was selected to administer. 
He has, indeed, adjusted all the parts, strengthened the springs, and 
monopolized the government of this colossal engine of conquest, with a 
degree of skill and energy like that with which the Jupiter of the fable 
is said to have usurped and wielded the empire of Saturn. But he, 
and his immediate predecessors, were conquerors from necessity as well 
as from choice. ‘To disband the armies would have been an effect of 
political suicide, and was in itself utterly impossible. It was no less 
impossible to maintain them within the limits of the French territory. 
Exclusive of other considerations, the state of their finances presented 
an insuperable obstacle to the latter alternative. The regular receipts 
of the treasury were altogether insufficient for the expense. They had 
irretrievably deprived themselves of the resources’ of credit and of a 
paper circulation; and although, according to an idea of Mr. Burke, 
a savage and disorderly people will suffer a robbery with more patience 
than an impost, the expedients of violence could not have been avail- 
able in a country completely ruined and exhausted. It is easy to show, 
from the representations of their own financiers, that no device of fiscal 
alchemy would have furnished the means of supporting the armies in 
the interior; and that {reign plunder was, therefore, a necessary re- 
source. It will be seen, from what I shall state hereafter on the sub- 
ject of the finances of the empire, that the same connection continues 
to subsist between them and the military system. 

‘ A prince,” says Machiavel, “ should have no other design, nor 
thought, nor study, than war.” The extraordinary being who now go- 
verns France is compelled to adhere to this maxim; not only by the 
efficacy of habit and predilection, but from a consciousness that he 
cannot otherwise preserve his dominion. As the supremacy of the 
French power depends upon the military organization of the empire, 
the existence of an emperor hangs upon the support of the armies. 
With Buonaparte, therefore, every measure of internal administration 
is but collateral to the main object. To be beloved in the interior is 
not his aim; and unfortunately not his chief interest. He knows that 
in a monarchy, from which the principle of honour is banished, the tie 
of obligation is miserably weak, unless strengthened by the apprehen- 
sions of fear. At this moment, the only measure of authority through- 
eut the whole empire, is force. I was in no respect more — 
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than in observing how completely the revolution has extinguished every 
principle of civil subordination. 

* His personal character is well suited to the difficulties of his station. 
His military renown has an effulgence brighter than that of any of his 
generals, and has acquired for him the entire confidence of the soldiery. 
He has no scandalous undisguised vices, or periodical weaknesses, cal- 
culated to diminish with the armies the farce of his reputation, or to 
counteract the ascendancy of his genius. The restless activity of his 
ambition, the comprehensive boldness of his plans, and the uninter- 
rupted succession of great enterprises in which he is engaged, serve to 
remove domestic perils, in adding to the strength and majesty of the 
throne. No leisure is given for machinations in the interior ; no scope 
for ambitious projects amongst the leaders of the army. His subjects 
are kept in constant admiration and suspense ; splendid achievements 
and undistinguishing pillage constitute the necessary policy, as well as 
the natural and favourite pursuit, of the modern Charlemagne,.’— 
(pp. 19 —24.) 


It is unnecessary for us, at a moment when the fate of Austria 
has been finally submitted to Buonaparte, and when the Junta of 
Spain is besieged in Cadiz, to dwell any longer on the first part of 
this pamphlet ; the remainder of which is employed in proving, by 
a comparison of the actual power of France with that of the Eu- 
ropean continent, the insufficiency of the means which the latter, 
even if capable of being united in a permanent confederacy, would 
be able to exert for their common defence. ‘That ‘ Holland can 
never be what she was; that Switzerland, which remained free, by 
a kind of prescription, under the old system, is now but an en- 
trenched camp of France; that Germany is open on all sides ; and 
that Russia, standing alone in the midst of rums, with all the ram- 
parts overthrown which ministered to her security,’ is wholly un- 
equal to the dreadful conflict which may probably await her; are 
positions which, we presume, will be admitted without difficulty. 

The next point which the author proposes to prove is, that the 
French themselves have suffered, from the successive modes of 
despotism to which they have been oe since the destruction of 
the monarc'ty, the same miseries which they have inflicted on the 
conquered countries ; that the expenses of their actual government 
so much exceed their actual resources, as to necessitate the conti- 
nued exaction of an increasing tribute from abroad; and, conse- 
quently, that to provoke new hostility as a pretext for new confis- 
cation, must be the fixed object of Buonaparte’s policy. To esta- 
blish this opinion, it was requisite to enter into a minute exaimina- 
tion of the preseut state of taxation and revenue in France; and 
accordingly a very considerable part of the pamphlet is devoted to 
this important inquiry, of which we will endeavour to present to 
our readers a short and intelligible abstract. 

x 3 The 
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The insufficiency of the revenue having been the real, and 
the complication and inequality of the taxes the pretended cause 
of the revolution, the national assembly of France were incited, 
by the joint motives of imterest and vanity, to form a new system 
of taxation, more uniform and equitable, and at the same time 
more conformable to the modern principles of political economy. 
The French monarchy, like many others, ‘had been formed by the 
successive aggregation of many little states, originally differing in 
their laws and constitution, and continuing to preserve, as provinces 
of the kingdom, some parts of these distinctive peculiarities. Con- 
sequently, the antag nomenclature of France was extremely co- 
pious and complicated ; the same tax being known in two adjoining 
provinces under different names, and different taxes by the same 
name ; besides which, the imposts which were most universal were 
not very exactly distributed nor justly assessed. There was there- 
fore much room for real improvement; but the assembly did too 
much. ‘The most essential part of their system has, however, re- 
mained unaltered to the present day, so that it becomes necessary 
to take a short survey of their labours. 

A very few words will suffice to give a general idea of the taxes 
paid under the monarchy, which may be, arranged under the five 
classes of direct taxes; monopolies ; duties of excise ; customs and 
transit duties; and stamps. 

The produce of the direct taxes amounted to about one third of 
the whole revenue. One of these, the capitation tax, which yielded 
about one fifth of this sum, was complained of, by the great ma- 
jority of the country, as a most unequal and oppressive tax ; because 
it fell very lightly on the nobility, and not at all upon the clergy. 
The other direct taxes were, the vingtiémes, which nearly resembled 
the English land-tax at three shillings in the pound; and the éaille, 
another species of land-tax, so unequally levied that its pressure 
fell almost exclusively on the poorer proprietors. 

The monopolies were, that of salt, which, under the name of 
la gabelle, was exercised by government in about two thirds of the 
kingdom ; that of snuff, which it carried on throughout almost the 
whole country; and that of brandy and other spirits, which only 
affected certain provinces. Under the same head might be classed 
the sums received by the treasury for /es jurandes (a qualification 
to exercise certain trades, as in the case of our sworn brokers and 
appraisers) and /es maitrises, or exclusive privileges granted to 
companies, or incorporated bodies of artisans, to carry on their 
trades within a certain district. : 

The excise comprehended taxes on leather, on the manufacture 
of starch and of cards, on iron, oil, &c.; a duty levied by /es inspec- 
teurs de boucheries; and les droits d’aides on spiritous liquors, 
paid, under different names, by the greatest part of the kingdom. 
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In the class of transit duties were included, besides the customs 
payable on the export and import of merchandize at the sea ports, 
those which were levied at the gates of the towns, and a variety of 
tolls of different kinds which shackled the intercourse between the 
several provinces of the kingdom. 

Lastly, the stamp duties, under the denominations of contréle, 
greffe, formule, aud many others, were levied, ou almost all kinds 
of contracts, and affected all changes of property. 

In these tive classes of duties the assembly found much to criticise 
and little to adopt. The taxes of excise were (to.use their own words) 
proscribed by the holy law of domiciliary liberty; these therefore 
were totally suppressed ; though the no less holy law of necessity has 
since caused them to be renewed and much extended, ‘The transit 
duties were reduced to the single article of customs. ‘The monopo- 
lies of salt and snuff were abolished. In lieu of the jurandes, 
maitrises, &c. they substituted the more comprehensive droit des 
patentes, (licences), a tax which, having been at last extended to 
every species of profession and occupation, is become a most pro- 
ductive source of revenue. ‘The numerous varieties of stamp duties 
were, at the same time, reduced to three; namely, de droit d’enre- 
gistrement, a tax oa the registers of all leases, marriages, bonds, and 
other contracts, proportionate to the surhs contracted for, and ac- 
companied by a book of rates; le droit de timbre, an additional 
tax imposed, principally with a view to facilitate the collection of 
the former ; and the droit d’ hypotheque (tax on mortgages) mtend- 
ed, partly as a measure of finance, and partly as a security for cre- 
ditors. Thus were the indirect taxes materially simplified. 

But much of this simplicity was obtained by the mere suppressign 
of old duties; a process sufficiently obvious, which required little 
more than a determinate sacrifice of revenue. To extend the reform 
to the direct taxes; to divest them of their inequality and injustice, 
and to render them, at the same time, less oppressive, and more pro- 
ductive, was a problem which the assembly undertook to solve by 
the imposition of two taxes only, a contribution fonciére, and a 
contribution mobiliaire. 

The contribution fonciere, which still subsists, was a universal 
land-tax, the principles of which were, that it should be assessed in 
exact proportion to the net produce of all lands whatever ; that is to 
say, to the net income remaining to the proprietor after subtracting 
from the gross produce the expenses of culture, of seed, and of re- 
pairs ; that this net income should be estimated on the average of a 
determined number of years ; that the tax should be levied in money 
and not in kind; and that its whole amount should be annually fixed 
by the legislature. ‘The assembly declared that the assessment 
ought in no case to exceed ene sixth of the income of any indivi- 
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dual ; and that its total amount ought to bear a certain determinate 
ratio (two fifths) to the whole sum of the national burthens. 

As the taxation of lands, in proportion to their net revenue is, in 
some cases, impossible, because certain wastes and marshes afford 
no returns ; and in some cases injurious to agriculture, by discoura- 
ging attempts to reclaim and improve what is unprofitable ; the con- 
tribution on waste lands was little more than nominal, being imposed 
for the sole purpose of ascertaining their extent; and their future 
cultivation was encouraged by an immunity from any increase of 
assessment during a certain period which varied from fifteen to 
twenty-five years. ' 

The modes of assessing and collecting this tax were the most po- 
pular that could be devised ; all the officers employed for this pur- 
pose being elected by the people at large ; and the quotas assigned 
to the several departments bemg, by subsequent repartitions, distri- 
buted to the several districts, communes, and sections. The right 
of appeal was also admitted in every stage of the process, and a sort 
of sinking fund, called the Fonds des Non-valeurs, was created by 
an additional tax of one shilling inthe pound, for the purpose of in- 
demnifying all those who should prove themselves to have been in- 
jured, through any inadvertence, by an excessive assessment. At the 
same time the regular payment of the prescribed sums was enforced 
from the collectors, who were. empowered to recover from the de- 
faulters, by distraining their goods, and ultimately by seizing their 

ns. 

The other direct tax, /a contribution mobiliaire, was formed upon 
the principle, that a large proportion of the public burthens being 
exclusively laid on landed property, while the tax on licences (pa- 
tentes) affected only the manufacturer, it seemed more equitable to 
levy a proportionate rate on such capitals as were neither employed 
in agriculture nor in manufactures, by means of a direct tax, than 
by any duties on consumption: because the latter must fall indis- 
criminately on ali consumers, instead of attaching to those only who 
had in no other way contributed their share to the general treasury. 
The difficulty was how to obtain the approximate value of capitals 
which the proprietors would, of course, be studious to conceal ; 
and then to determine the portion of income, accruing from such 
capitals, which might in equity be claimed for the public service. 
The expedient adopted for this purpose affords a curious instance of 
that love of theory which, at this time, animated the French legis- 
Jature. 

It is evident, that every individual must be lodged ; and that the 
rent of such lodging must detract from the total means of subsist- 
ence of the poorer, a much larger proportion than from those of the 
wealthier citizen. But no man can be compelled to sacrifice, for 
this single object, so much as one half of his annual ee 
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that if we multiply by two the sum which he pays for rent, we must 
greatly undervalue his real income. ‘This rate of valuation there- 
fore was adopted in estimating the annual gains of thel®west class, 
that is, of those whose rent did not amount to more than one hun- 
dred livres. From this sum, to that of 10,000 livres, the rents 
were formed into eighteen classes, and multiplied by a series of 
numbers, gradually increasing from two to 12}, the highest income 
being assumed to be 150,000 livres ; and the quota levied on each 
person was one twentieth of the income thus estimated. 

But as the assembly were aware that a tax which attached only 
on a particular species of capital, and was calculated from these 
fanciful data, might very possibly fail to yield the revenue expected 
from it, they thought it necessary to assist this impost by some cer- 
tain provisions. ‘These were, Ist. A fixed tax, of the value of three 
days labour on all persons qualified as active citizens. @d. A pro- 
gressive tax on all menial servants, male or female. Sd. A tax on 
all horses and mules not employed in husbandry ; and, 4th. A uni- 
versal habitation tax. 

The contribution mobiliaire, consisting of these five taxes, was 
mtended to yield one fourth of the amount of the contribution fon- 
ciére ; so that the public burthens were equally divided between the 
direct and indirect taxes ; and thus was completed a system of finance 
which the constituent assembly, on the 28th of July, 1791, offered 
to the criticism of the uation. 

This criticism was not long delayed; for in August, 1792, the 
second or legislative assembly proposed an entircly new organization 
of the taxes, accompanied by many severe strictures on the absur- 
dity of their predecessors. ‘They observed that the net revenue of 
the country was incapable of being ascertained with even tolerable 
accuracy, because it was composed of elemeuts which every wdivi- 
dual in the community was interested in misrepresenting ; that the 
calculations built on this faulty basis were wholly erroneous, though 
invested with all the pomp and affectation of scientific precision ; 
and that the direct and indirect taxes were, in this system, totally 
unconnected, whereas they might easily have been employed to ve- 
rify each other. This might have been accomplished by taking the 
whole venal value, instead of the annual net rents of land as the 
basis of taxation. Every where, estates are usually sold at a certain 
number of years purchase of their net income ; and this number is 
always sufficiently notorious. Now the droit d’enrégistrement was 
an old tax; and, by referring to the register of sales im each depart- 
ment, it would be easy to ascertam the sums paid for each estate 
which had changed masters, which, the number of acres, &c. being 
also specified, would afford a correct term of comparison for those 
lands which had not been alienated. Thus, where the usual rate 
of sales is at thirty years purchase, it is evident that +} 9th of the 
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whole equivalent paid must be jth of the annual net rent; at 9 
years +}yth, and soon. ‘The same reasoning will apply to houses; 
and conseqtiently the contributions fonciére et mobiiiare might be 
assessed with a great degree of exactness; they would be natu 
connected with the enrégistrement and hypotheques; and the differ- 
ent parts of the system would check and verify each other. This 
project was printed and dispersed, but was never adopted by the 
national convention to whom it was bequeathed by the legislative 
assembly. 

Indeed, from September 1792, to the end of June 1795, all the 
financial operations of the convention appear to have been mea- 
sures of destruction. During this interval they suppressed the pa- 
tentes, which, however, have been since revived and extended ; and 
they altered and reduced, and finally rendered almost nugatory the 
contribution mobiliaire. At length, however, the depreciation of 
their paper money, the discontents of the people, and their own d- 
visions and weakness compelled them to seek for the means of secu- 
ring a regular and permanent revenne. They therefore, by a law 
of the 25th of July 1795, established a new tax culled the contri- 
bution personnelle & somptuaire, exactly the same in principle, and 
levied on the same capitals as the contribution mobiliaire which it 
was intended to supersede. It contaims, however, a considerable ex- 
tension of the subsidiary taxes annexed to that contribution, viz. a 
tax on male servants, a capitation tax, a tax on horses, carriages, 
&c. All of these, excepting the capitation, are progressive in a 
pretty high proportion, and consequently operate as sumptuary laws. 
Tu lieu of the cotte mobiliaire and cotte d'habitation, the former of 
which was founded on a very fanciful, and perhaps absurd basis, it 
substitutes the more simple expedient of hearth money, increasing 
from 5 to 10, 15, 20, Xe. livres, according to the number of chim- 
nies. 

Our readers will, we trust, forgive the length of this historical re 
trospect, by which we have attempted to illustrate the reasoning, 
and to confirm the conclusions of the work before us. Mr. Walsh 
has justly remarked that Buonaparte, by contriving to wrest from 
the tribunate the right of appropriating the revenue to particular 
services, and by thus placing the whole of the public treasury at his 
own disposal, has united the extremes of fiscal and military tyrav- 
ny ; a union which Montesquicu had considered as impossible. It 
would indeed have been impossible under the old government. 
Fiscal rapacity, when only aided by the avowed agents of a tyrant, 
has its limits; and much may be secreted from the severest tempt 
rary scrutiny: no talent, no inflexibility of character, no ascendancy 
over the military, could have placed the resources of France under 
that complete controul which is exercised by its present sovereigh. 
But the foundations of a despotism, far more absolute than ay 
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which had yet been exhibited to the world, were deeply and firmly 
laid by an assembly, delegated for the purpose of creating a free con- 
stitution ; enthusiastic in the cause of freedom, and sdious for the 
reform of old abuses. The forms of liberty have survived the sub- 
stance; under those forms, the faculties of every individual are 
subjected to the,permanent inquisition of all his neighbours; and 
thus the people, whose agency throughout the revolution was em- 
ployed in the commission of every violence, aud alleged as the ex- 
cuse of every crime, are rendered the active instruments of their own 
oppression. 

Mr. Walsh has explained, with great ability, the many practical 
evils arising from every part of the new financial system. From 
the patentes, to which near 1,800,000 heads of families are subject, 
of whose industry the precarious profits are thus severely lessened, 
whilst the public functionaries, paid by the treasury, are alone ex- 
empted ;—from a land-tax, the weight of which is annually increas- 
ing, in consequence of the progressive depreciation of real property, 
and which is annually accompanied by a new scrutiny and new as- 
sessment, so that it operates as an insuperable bar to agricultural 
improvement ;—from the enrégistrement which, under the wretched 
administration of justice in France, has .the effect of increasing 
beyond all bounds the extent and expenses of litigation ;—from the 
almost daily recurrence of lotteries, and the dreadful excess of 
gambling to which they give rise ;—from the complicated inquisition 
of the imperial post-office, ‘ which tends to destroy all spirit and con- 
fidence in individuals, and to disorder the whole frame of society ; 
from the multiplied vexations of a most merciless excise, &c. Kc. 

We have not leisure to examine minutely, or even to enumerate 
all the articles of the formidable list ; but some general idea of the 
extent of misery produced by the new fiscal system may be derived 
from the three following observations. In the first place, by the 
original constitution of the system, every commune in France had its 
separate collector of the land and mobiliary tax ; consequently, be- 
tween forty and fifty thousand collectors (this bemg the number of 
the communes) were required for the direct taxes only. The indi- 
rect, which (though they did not include the excise) were levied on 
a much greater variety of objects, must have demanded at least an 
equal number. Now, if to these 100,000 collectors we add the 
‘immense multitude of directors, sub-directors, inspectors, sub-in- 
spectors, clerks, verificators, visitors, controllers, excisemen, prépo- 
sés, and simples employés, huissiers, régisseurs, &c.’ required in the 
subsequent stages of the process, it will appear probable that the 
fiscal army of France bears no small proportion to its formidable 
military establishment. 

Secondly, we know from Necker that, under the monarchy, the 
whole revenue of the kingdom was raised at the expence of 10} per 
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cent. whereas it is apparent, from all the modern budgets, that the 
collection of the present revenue costs between 15 and 16. 

Thirdly. ie only burthen to which the people of France were 
subject under the old government, and which has not been revived 
by the new, is that of the corvées (statute labour); but, as Mr. 
Walsh justly observes, ‘ the labour to which the refractory con- 
scripts are condemned on the high roads, is at least an equivalent.’ 

‘The author concludes this part of his subject by an estimate of 
the permanent revenue of France, which he values (p. 170) at 
1200,000,000 of franks, near/y, as (he says) 0,000,000. sterling, 
and afterwards swells (p. 175) to 1400,000,000 millions of franks.— 
He appeals to the budget of 1806, in support of his calculations. 

Now we presume that the difference between the two sums here 
specified, must be a mere error of the press; but we suspect that 
Mr. Walsh has inadvertently fallen into two mistakes which have 
led to a considerable exaggeration. In the first place, the total 
‘ receipts of the treasury at Paris, during the year 1806,’ are repre- 
sented, in the budget to which he refers, as comprising various items 
which he has afterwards added to the general amount. In the se- 
cond place, he seems to have forgotten that, for the purpose of dis- 
carding the revolutionary calendar, it was decreed that the financial 
year 1806 should commence on the Ist Vendemiaire of the 14th re 
publican year (22d September 1805). so that it included, up to the 
Sist of December, 465, instead of 365 days. Consequently the 
sums received during this period, which he has correctly stated as 
1138,233,691 franks, ought to be diminished in this proportion, for 
the purpose of forming an average annual estimate. In fact, we be- 
lieve the real amount of the revenue raised by taxes, to be a little 
more than 1000 millions ; since it appears, in the budget 1808, that 
the national or public receipts were net 710 millions; those of the 
departments, municipalities, and communes, with those called spe- 
cial and local 200; and the expenses of collection about 140; 
making together 1050 millions. And the enormity of this sum, if 
compared with the revenue of 585 millions which, when France 
was possessed of ships, colonies, and commerce, was with infinite 
difficulty extorted from its industrious and thriving population, will 
appear sufficiently exorbitant. 

But whether the estimate, which we have here given our reasons 
for believing to be erroneous, and which, if it could be established, 
would perhaps tend to disprove the opinions which it is adduced to 
_contirm, origuiated in the author’s momentary inadvertence, or m 
the mistake of a hasty transcriber, or in some blunder of the Ame- 
rican or English printer is, we think, of no great importance ; be- 
cause we are not much disposed to rely on the amount of pounds, 
shillings, and pence levied in taxes on any people, as a certain or very 
intelligible criterion of their miseries or powers of endurance ; and 
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would much more willingly trust to arguments deduced from real 
experience and observation. Mr. Walsh, who had anticipated the 
‘ fragility’ of all the continental powers, and was conve that the 
final struggle must take place between the French and British em- 
pires, determined, for the-satisfaction of his own mind, and for the 
purpose of conveying such information to his countrymen, to exa- 
mine minutely the state of these rival countries. We will extract, 
from the parallel which he draws, as much as is compatible with 
our limits. 


‘Whatever may be the representations of those who, with little 
knowledge of facts, and still less soundness or impartiality of judgment, 
affect to deplore the condition of England,—it is nevertheless, true, that 
there does not exist, and never has existed elsewhere,—so beautiful and 
perfect a model of public and private prosperity ;—so magnificent, and 
at the same time, so solid a fabric of social happiness and national gran- 
deur. I pay this just tribute of admiration with the more pleasure, as 
itis to me in the light of an atonement for the errors and prejudices, 
under which I laboured, on this subject, before I enjoyed the advan- 
tage of a personal experience. A residence of nearly two years in that 
country, during which period I visited and studied almost every part 
of it, with no other view or pursuit than that of obtaining correct in- 
formation, and I may add, with previous studies well fitted to promote my 
object, convinced me that I had been egregiously deceived.’ pp. 181,182. 

‘It appears something not less than impious to desire the ruin of this 
people, when you view the height to which they have carried the com- 
forts, the knowledge, and the virtue of our species: the extent and 
number of their foundations of charity ; their skill in the mechanic arts, 
by the improvement of which alone, they have conferred inestimable 
benefits on mankind ; the masculine morality, the lofty sense of inde- 
pendence, the sober and rational piety which are found in ali classes ; 
their impartial, decorous and able administration of a code of laws, 
than which none more just and perfect has ever been in operation :— 
their seminaries of education yielding more solid and profitable instruc- 
tion than any other whatever : their eminence in literature and science 
—the urbanity and learning of their privileged orders,—their delibera- 
tive assemblies, illustrated by so many profound statesmen, and brilli- 
ant orators. It is worse than ingratitude in us not to sympathize with 
them in their present struggle, when we recollect that it is from them 
we derive the principal merit of our own character—the best of our own 
institutions—the sources of our highest enjoyments—and the light of 
freedom itself, which, if they should be destroyed, will not long shed its 
radiance over this country. 

* The state of France, as it fell under my observation in one thou- 
sand eight hundred and seven, exhibited quite another petspective.+- 
Combined witb the evils which I have already had occasion to notice, 
various other causes conspired to heighten the national calamity. The 
extinction of all public spirit, and of the influence of public opinion — 
the depopulation and decay of the great towns,—the decline of agricul- 
ture and manufactures,—the stagnation of internal trade,—the stern do- 
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minion of a military police,—incessantly checked the exultation, natw 
ral to the mind, on viewing the profusion of bounties, with which the 
hand of Providence has gitted this fine region. The pressure of the taxes 
was aggravated by the most oppressive rigours in the collection. ‘The 
peasant or farmer who was delinquent in paying his taxes, had a file of 
soldiers, under the name of garnisers, quartered upon him, who con- 
sumed the fruits of his industry, as a compensation for the loss sustain 
ed by the state. The grape, in numberless instances, was permitted to 
rot on the vine, in consequence of the inability of the proprietor either 
to dispose of his wine when made, or to discharge the imposts levied 
upon every stage of the process of making it. I was credibly informed 
that families were frequently compelled to relinquish their separate es- 
tablishments, and to associate in their domestic economy, in order to 
lighten, by dividing the burden of the taxes.’ pp. 187, 8,9, 190. 

The author then proceeds to paint, with more minuteness, and in 
the most glowing colours, the various appearances of misery which 
every where arrested his attention; the ruined edifices; the broken 
roads on which he found himself a solitary traveller ; the frightful 
extent of mendicity in the towns and villages ; the effects of the con- 
scription, which had consigned, almost exclusively, to female la- 
bourers, the severest toils of agriculture; the indolence, profligacy 
and irreligion which have taken place of the active and innocent 
gaiety which once distinguished the French character; and thence 
again reverts to the inference that the burthens imposed upon the 
people are incapable of further increase, because they are already 
such as effectually to prevent the growth of future resources. He 
thinks the French people ‘ absolutely’ saturated with taxes.’ . He 
contends that they cannot support those immense armies with the 
existence of which that of the government is indissolubly united; 
that these armies must therefore be employed in wresting from fo- 
reign nations their necessary subsistence ; m exhausting the resour- 
ces of the present, and consuming the hopes of the future. Hence 
he anticipates a succession of more dreadful miseries than Europe 
has yet experienced. ‘ It was the boast of the Mun Attila (says he) 
that no grass ever grew where his foot once trod.’ tis the passion 
of the Relves conqueror of the present day, that no generous or 
independent feeling shall flourish within the baleful glare of his 
sceptre. The fruits of industry constitute his natural prey, as well 
as the riches of nature, and the most venerable fabrics of human 
policy. 

‘ metuenda colonis 
_Fertilitas. Laribus pellit, detrudit avitis 
Finibus, aut aufert vivis, aut occupat heres. 
Congeste cumulantur opes—orbisque rapinas 
Occupat una domus,—Claud. in Ruf. c. 111. 

A very few words will be sufficient to explain the third position 
inculcated by Mr. Walsh, namely, ‘ that the Americans not i 
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share with the British in the hatred cherished against them by the 
cabinet of St. Cloud, but are equally marked out for destruction ; 
because it is little more than a corollary from what has been already 
said. Admitting the state of France to be such as we have de- 
scribed, the policy and character of Buonaparte must tend to the 
same point. As the ‘ reign of terror’ recruited the republican 
armies, the vexations of fiscal oppression will drive into the impe- 
rial legions successive multitudes of conscripts, and daily add to 
that power which he is chiefly solicitous to extend. 


‘If, says Mr. Walsh, ‘ he permitted the state to thrive by the con- 
sequences of industry, his domestic power would be endangered, or its 
character undergo a radical change. He would render the mechanism 
of his administration so complex as to divide his strength and attention. 
The simple forms of polity, such as the Lacedemonian and the Roman, 
which, by proscribing all branches of industry, created the desire, as 
well as the necessity of incessant war, are by far the most firm and last- 
ing. ‘The same character of permanence has distinguished the oriental 
despotisms of the present day, which tolerate no such industrious pur- 
suits as might enrich the mass of the people.’ (p. 209.) 


But independently of all considerations of general policy, and of 
the presumptions founded on the military education and continued 
habits of Buonaparte, we have the more direct testimony of his own 
conduct during the few intervals of tranquillity which his busy reign 
has afforded, and the authority of his own repeated declarations to 
prove his determined hostility to commerce in any shape. All com- 
merce supposes a free intercourse of individuals ; a free exchange of 
property ; the secure possession of that property by all to whom it 
is successively transferred ; commerce is alternately the effect and 
cause of liberty ; and because it is so, he would wish to extinguish 
itthroughout the world. Hence his inveterate hatred to Great Bri- 
tain; hence the contempt and contumely with which he repels the 
remonstrances of his trading subjects; hence his avowal to a depu- 
tation of merchants at H we. Ness ‘ that he detested commerce and 
all its concerns ;’ hence the new commercial code, destined to ‘ en- 
joy a universal influence, and to become the maritime law of Lu- 
rope ;’ and hence the decrees for the blockade of the British isles 
which, Mr. Walsh contends, would be only ‘ ridiculous’ if they had 
not been passed with a view of driving this country into measures 
of retaliation. 

The American states, therefore, the children of freedom and com- 
merce, must be no less than ourselves, the objects of imperial ha- 
tred. It will be, as it has hitherto been, to no purpose, that their 
government may appeal to their frequent and x Sh ostentatious 
display of hostility to Great Britain, and of amity to France, whilst 
the Americans continue to exhibit an example of republican man- 
aers; whilst they preserve a sense of independence; whilst they 
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freely canvas, instead of submissively adopting the measures recom. 
mended tq them by the French emperor, and persevere in attempt- 
ing to assist, by their shipping, the general intercourse of nations. 


* The inferences which I drew from the above general considerations, 
were early confirmed in my mind, during my residence in Paris, by the 
most positive testimony. I heard, from every man both in and out of 
office, who had any intimate connexion with the government, the same 
language of contempt and menace on the subject of the United States. 
The peculiar phraseology was—“ that we were a nation of fraudulent 
shopkeepers,—British in prejudices and predilections, and equally ob- 
jects of aversion to the Emperor, who had taken a fixed determination 
to bring us to reason in due time.” It was universally understood, that 
our sluggishness in acceding to all his wishes ;—the bold strictures, in 
which we sometimes indulge, concerning his character and conduct— 
and the nature of our institutions ;—were inexpiable offences—and to 
be finally retributed by the full weight of his resentment. The British 
he hates,—and dreads,—and respects. The people of this country he 
detests and despises. He detests us as the progeny ofthe British —and 
as the citizens of a free government. He despises us as a body of 
traders,—according to his view,—without national fame or national 
character ;—without military strength or military virtues. 

‘ If we had thrown ourselves into his arms, he might have respected 
us more for some decision of character,—but he would not have hated 
us less. Our labours to steer a middle course—to moderate his violence 
by humble remonstrances and benevolent professions,—to entice from 
him the alms of an oppressed and precarious refuse of trade,—have only 
conduced to heighten his disdain and to embolden his insolence. We 
have squandered,—and do squander unavailingly,—our fund of submis 
sion. Every act of humiliation is not merely superfluous—-but abso- 
lutely prejudicial. There is no extravagance of disgrace, which could 
render him placable. A war with England might soften his tone for 
some time, but as we have seen exemplified in the case of Austria and 
Prussia,—and shall soon see proved in that of Russia,—it would not 
produce an oblivion of past disgusts,—nor contract his immeasurable 
ambition,—nor extirpate his deeply-rooted hostility to trade and to po 
pular institutions. When an attempt was to be made, to plunge us into 
the same abyss of ruin, which we had been assisting him to prepare for 
others, we should as in the instance of Prussia, be scornfully reproached 
and relentlessly punished for our original neutrality—for the symptoms 
of discontent or indignation, which we might have shown under the 
yoke of his own galling amity—for our very treachery to the cause we 
had abandoned in his favour, and which, as we should be told, our base 
fears alone prompted us to betray.” 


The remaining pages being more particularly interesting to the 
American than to the English reader, we shall here close our ac- 
count of a work which we have perused with great pleasure, and 
which we consider as equally creditable to the political sagatity, 
and to the patriotic and generous feelings of the writer. We = 
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cerely wish that it may be received in America with the attention to 
which we think it enutled; and that there, as well as here, it may 
tend to disseminate a just sense of the great interests which require, 
on the part of both countries, a sincere spirit of conciliation, an ob- 
livion of petty differences, and combmed efforts for the preservation 
of so much of the liberty of the world as has hitherto escaped, and 
may be rendered inaccessible to the imvasion of their con.mon 
eneiny. 

But though we warmly approve the principles and tendency, and 
admire the general execution of this work, we must not be under- 
stood to assent indiscriminately to all the author’s opinions. We 
will not stop to discuss minute shades of difference; but there are 
two points very closely connected with his general doctrine on which 
that difference is material. 

In the first place, after describing those ‘ military propensities’ of 
the French people which he very justly imputes to the artifices and 
ambition of. the leaders of the revolution, he contends (pp. 71, &c.) 
that if another temporary anarchy should take place in France in 
consequence of the death of the present sovereign, the French would 
only become, after a short interval, and under some new leader, ‘if. 
possible still more formidable to Europe than they are at this mo- 
ment ;’ and he founds this opinion on the’ mereased energy which 
every country has been found to derive from domestic contentions. 
Now we admit that civil wars, whatever may be their other effects, 
are usually favourable to the expansion of talent, because, during 
the oanile, every mind rises or sinks to its natural leyel. The shock 
given to Europe by the late revolution in France, the ability dis- 
played by numbers of political and military chiefs, and above all, 
the elevation of Buonaparte himself from an obscure situation to 
that throne which his genius has reudered so formidable, afford such 
striking illustrations of the doctrine, that it is needless to recur to 
historians or moralists for further examples. But after a conflagra- 
tion so recent, in which so much talent has blazed forth and been 
extinguished, we cannot believe that the spark of discord would 
again kindle the few combustible materials which may remain un- 
crushed by the pressure of despotism. We think that a short con- 
flict for power between a few veteran generals and armies, termi- 
nating in the success of one, and the defeat of his rivals, would 
tend to diminish, rather than to increase the military power of the 
nation. We doubt whether France or Europe would furnish a chief 
at all comparable to Buonaparte. But farther, we doubt the con- 
tinued action of those military propensities which Mr. Walsh as- 
cribes to the French people. Without at all questioning the lively 
picture which he has drawn of the exultation excited amongst the 
squalid and famished inhabitants of Paris at the intelligence of every 
fresh triumph of their armies, we may venture to observe that such 
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exultation is, every where, the usual concomitant of such events; 
that the gratification of national vanity is —ne and that the fes- 
tivities which victory brings with it may afford a pleasing dissipation 
to wretches who are perfectly free from any feelings of ambition. 
Our belief, indeed is, that these feelings are, at present, nearly con- 
fined to the breast of the great conqueror; and that amongst his 
subjects, we may almost say amongst his military officers and armies, 
the universal wish is for PEACE: and this brings us to our second 
point of difference. 

The general tendency of all Mr. Walsh's arguments is to prove 
that (p: 204) ‘ no peace can be expected until France can yield a 
revenue to the Imperial Exchequer, sufficient both for the mainte- 
nance of her armies, and the charge of her vast domestic establish- 
ment ; or until whatever spoil yet remains on the continent shall be 
either forcibly ravished or tamely surrendered. Her ru/er must of 
necessity, wrest from the nations abroad that food for the troops 
which cannot be found at home.’ Now, we are not at all more 
sanguine than Mr. Walsh in our hopes of peace ; but we think that 
his reasoning proves too much. War is always a state of effort, 
and no nation can maintain in peace the same military establish- 
ment which that effort requires. ‘That establishment is always re- 
duced : the unproductive soldiers are refunded into the stock of pro- 
ductive labourers. We admit that, so long as the French govern- 
ment was pledged to assign to the armies, on the completion of 
their service, a portion of landed property which had been already 
diverted to other purposes, that government had no alternative but 
that of war. The impossibility of redeeming their pledge, consti- 
tuted the impossibility of reducing their establishment. But it can- 
not surely be concluded that the restitution of the wretched con- 
scripts to their families would be fatal to the security of the Impe- 
‘rial Napoleon, at whose name, even if his troops were reduced to 
one fifth of their present number, rebellion would turn pale, and 
against whom Europe can no longer furnish a hostile confederacy. 
That the prospect of returning peace is doubtful, and distant, and 
perhaps desperate, arises, as we conceive, not from political or 
financial difficulties, but solely from the character and taste of Buo- 
naparte. It is because the complicated arrangements of a cam- 
paign, by which vast and distant armies are enabled to co-operate 
to some common purpose, afford constant occupation for his inde- 
fatigable activity of mind; because the regular and systematic doci- 
lity of these disciplined masses of men, is constantly responsive to 
his will, and affords him the most lively consciousness of his unri- 
valled power; perhaps, because the casualties of war call forth 
the most striking display of those resources in which his genius is 
unrivalled ; perhaps, because he dreads the languor of sullen and so- 


litary greatness, that he persists in his career and forms new — 
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of conquest. His ambition is apparently insatiable, because the 
pursuits in which it engages him excite the exercise of all his facul- 
ties, and exertion is never the cause of satiety. Age and sickness, 
jealousy of his more prominent generals, or the wish of securing to 
an hereditary successor the dominions which he has acquired, may 
perhaps ultimately lead him to wish for the pacification of the world ; 
but we confess that in the mere embarrassment of his revenue, how- 
ever insufficient it may now be, and however likely to decline from 
the diminishing supply of foreign spoil, we can discover no solid 
grounds either of hope or of apprehension. 





Arr. III. Fatal Revenge; or, the Family of Montorio: a Romance. 
By Dennis Jasper Murphy. 3 vols. 8vo. London. Longman 
and Co. 1807. 


J 4 PPRENDS @étre vif. Such was the noted answer of 
a German baron who had alarmed a whole Parisian hotel by 
leaping over joint-stools in his solitary apartment, This mode of 
qualifying himself for the lively conversation of the French was 
probably attended with some fatigue to the worthy Frei-herr’s per- 
son, and perhaps some damage to his shins; with which we the 
more readily sympathise, as, in compliance with the hint of several 
well-meaning friends, we are just taking the pen after some despe- 
rate efforts pour apprendre a étre vif. 1t was whispered to us, in no 
unfriendly voice, that we were respectable classical scholars, divines 
at least as serious as was necessary, tolerable politicians considering 
the old-fashioned nature of our principles, na | as good philosophers 
as could be expected of persons obviously trammeled by belief in 
the tenets which, in compliance with ancient custom, are still deli- 
vered once in seven days to those who chuse to hear them. It 
seemed farther to be allowed, that we were indifferent good hands 
at a sarcasm, and displayed some taste for poetry ; but still we were 
not lively—that is, we had none of those light and airy articles 
which a young lady might read while her hair was papering. To 
sum up all in one dismal syllable, it was insinuated that we were dull. 
To prove the futility of the charge, we resolved to extend the sphere 
of our inquiries; and to review not only the grave and weighty, 
but the flitting and evanescent productions of the times; for the 
purpose of giving full scope to our ingenuity, and evincing the 
vivacity of our talents, so wantonly called in question. The want 
of proper subjects for the exercise of our powers was the first 
dilemma. We had no friendly correspondent at the court of Paris 
who with a sentimental flourish on the peace which ought to sub- 
sist in the republic of letters, though war raged between the respec- 
tive countries of the sages, might forward, through some kind — 
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tral, the last new novel or the latest philosophical discovery of the 
Institute, and only expect us, in requital, to give the wit and learn- 
ing and science of the Great Nation its reasonable and just prece- 
dence over those of our own country. What then’ was to be done? 
After some consideration, we sent to our Publisher for an assort- 
ment of the newest and most fashionable novels, hoping to find 
among the frivolous articles of domestic manufacture something to 
supply the want of foreign importation. It is from a laborious in- 
spection into the contents of this packet, or rather hamper, that we 
are now risew with the painful conviction that spirits and patience 
may be as completely exhausted in perusing trifles as in following 
algebraical calculations. Before proceeding however to the novel, 
selected almost at random for the subject of a few remarks, we can- 
not but express our surprise at the present degradation of this class 
of compositions. 

The elegant and fascinating productions which honoured the 
name of novel, those which Richardson, Mackenzie, and Burney 
gave to the public; of which it was the object to exalt virtue and 

grade vice; to which no fault could be objected unless that they un- 
fitted here and there a romantic mind for the common intercourse 
of life, while they refined perhaps a thousand whose faculties could 
better bear the fair ideal which they presented—these have entirely 
vanished from the shelves of the circulating library. It may in- 
deed be fairly alleged in defence of those who decline attempting this 
higher and more refined species of composition, that the soil was 
in some degree exhausted by over-croppivg—that the multitude of 
base and tawdry imitations obscured the merit of the few which 
are tolerable, as the overwhelming blaze of blue, red, green, and 

ellow, at the Exhibition, vitiates our taste for the few good paint- 
ings which show their modest hues upon its walls, The public was 
indeed weary of the protracted embarrassmenvts of lords and ladies 
who spoke such language as was never spoken, and still more so 
of the see-saw correspondence between the sentimental Lady Lu- 
cretia and the witty Miss Caroline, who battledored it in the pa- 
thetic and the lively, like Morton and Reynolds on the stage. But 
let us be just to dead and to living merit, In some of the novels 
of the late Charlotte Smith we found no ordinary portion of that 
fascinating power which leads us through every various scene of 
happiness or distress at the will of the author; which places the 
passions of the wise and grave for a time at the command of ideal 
personages; and perhaps has more attraction for the public at large 
than any other species of literary composition, the drama not ex- 
cepted. Nor do we owe less to Miss Edgeworth, whose true and 
vivid pictures of modern life contain the only sketches reminding 


us of the human beings, whom, secluded as we are, we have ily 
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tually seen and conversed with in various parts of this great metro- 
polis. 

When we had removed from the surface of our hamper a few thin 
volumes of simple and insipid sentiment; taken a moment’s breath ; 
and exclaimed ‘ O Athenians, how hard we labour for your applause !’ 
we lighted upon a class of books which excited sterner sensations. 
There existed formerly a species of novel of a tragi-comic nature, 
which, far from pretending to the extreme sentiment and delicacy of 
the works last mentioned, admitted, hke the elder English comedy, 
a considerable dash of coarse and even indelicate humour. Such 
were the compositions of Fielding; and such of Smoliet, the lite- 
rary Hogarth, whose figures, though they seldom attained grace or 
elegance, were marked with indelible truth and peculiarity of cha- 
racter. Instead of this kind of comic satire, in which, to borrow a 
few words of Old Withers, abuses, when whipped, were perhaps 
stripped a little too bare, we have now the lowest denizens of Grub- 
street narrating, under the flimsy veil of false names, and through the 
medium of a fictitious tale, all that malevolence can invent and stu- 
pidity propagate concerning private misfortunes and personal cha- 
racters. We have our Winters in London, Bath, and Brighton, of 
which it is the dirty object to drag forth the secret history of the day, 
and to give to Scandal a court of written record. ‘The talent which 


‘most of these things indicate is that of the lowest news-paper com- 


position, and the acquaintance with the fashionable world precisely 
what might be gleaned from the footman or porter; while the por- 
traits of Bow-street officers, swindlers, and bailiffs, are possibly 
drawn from a more intimate acquaintance. The shortness of our 
cruize has not yet permitted us to fall in with any of these picaroons ; 
but let them beware, as Lieutenant Bowling says, how they come 
athwart- our hawser; ‘ we shall mind running them down no more 
than so many porpoises.’ 

‘ Plunging from depth to depth a vast profound,’ we at length 
imagined ourselves arrived at the Limbus Patrum in good earnest. 
The imitators of Mrs. Radcliffe and Mr. Lewis were before us; 
personages, who to all the faults and extravagancies of theit origi- 
nals, added that of dulness, with which they can seldom be charged. 
We strolled through a variety of castles, each of which was regularly 
called Li Castello; met with as many captams of condottieri; heard 
various ejaculations of Santa Maria and Diavolo; read by a decay- 
ing lamp, and im a tapestried chamber, dozens of legends as stupid 
as the main history; examined such suites of deserted apartments 
as might fit up a reasonable barrack; and saw as many glitnmer- 
ing lights as would make a_ respectable illumination—Amid 
these flat imitations of the Castle of Udolpho we lighted unex- 
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pectedly upon the work which is the subject of the present article, 
and, in defiance of the very bad taste in which it is composed, we 
found ourselves imsensibly mvolved in the perusal, and at times 
impressed with no common degree of respect for the powers of the 
author. We have at uo time more earnestly desired to extend our 
voice to a bewildered traveller, than towards this young man, whose 
taste is so inferior to his powers of imagination and expression, 
that we never saw a more remarkable instance of genius degraded 
by the labour in which it is employed. It is the resentinent and 
regret which we experience at witnessing the abuse of these quali- 
ties, as well as the wish to hazard a few remarks upon the romantic 
novel in general, which has induced us (though we are obliged to 
go back a little) to offer our criticism on the ‘ Fatal Revenge, or the 
House of Montorio.’ 

It is scarcely possible to abridge the narrative, nor would the at- 
tempt be edifying or entertaining. A short abstract of the story is 
all for which we can afferd room. It is introduced in the following 
striking manner. 


‘ At the siege of Barcelona by the French, in the year 1697, two 
oung officers entered into the service at its most hot and critical period. 
heir appearance excited some surprise and perplexity. Their melan- 

choly was Spanish, their accent Italian, their names and habits French. 

* They distinguished themselves in the service by a kind of careless 
and desperate courage, that appease equally insensible of praise or of 
danger. They forced themselves into all the coups de main, the wild 
and perilous sallies, that abound in a spirited siege, and mark it with a 
greater variety and vivacity of character than a regular campaign. 
Here they were in their element. But among their brother officers, so 
cold, so distant, so repulsive, that even they who loved their courage, 
or were interested in their melancholy, stood aloof in awkward and 
hesitating sympathy. Still, though they would not accept the offices 
of the benevolence their appearance inspired, they were involuntarily 
always conciliating. Their figures and motions were so eminently noble 
and striking, their affection for each other so conspicuous, and their 
youthful melancholy so deep and hopeless, that every one inquired, 
and sought intelligence of them from an impulse stronger than curiosity. 
Nothing could be learnt; nothing was known, or even conjectured of 
them. 

* During the siege, an Italian officer, of middle age, arrived to assume 
the command of a post of distinction. His first meeting with these 
young men was remarkable. They stood speechless and staring at each 
other for some time. In the mixture of emotions that passed over their 
countenances, no one predominant or decisive could be traced by the 
many and anxious Witnesses that surrounded them. 

* As soon as they separated, the Italian officer was persecuted with 
inquiries about the strangers. He answered none of them; yet he vn 
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mitted that he knew circumstances sufficiently extraordinary relating to 
the young men, who, he said, were natives of Italy. 

‘ A few days after, Barcelona was taken by the French forces. The 
assault was terrible; the young officers were in the very rage of the 
fight; they coveted and courted danger; they stood amid showers of 
grape and ball; they rushed into the heart and crater of explosions ; 
they literally “‘ wrought in the fire.” The effects of their dreadful 
courage were foreseen by all; and cries of recal and expostulation 
sounded around them on every side, in vain. 

* On the French taking possession of the town, there was a general 
demand for the brothers. With difficulty the bodies were discovered, 
and brought with melancholy pomp into the commander's presence. 
The Italian officer was there ; every eye was turned on him,’ Introd. 
pp. ix—xiii, 

The history of these mysterious brethren is told by the officer 
who had recognized them, and runs briefly thus: Orazio, Count of 
Montorio—for we begin our story with the explanation, which in 
the original concludes it—possessed of wealth, honours, and ances- 
try, is married to a beautiful woman, whom he loves doatingly, but 
of whose affections he is not possessed. A villainous brother instils 
into his mind jealousy of a cavalier to whom the Countess had for- 
merly been attached. Orazio causes the moyen paramour to be 
murdered in the presence of the lady, who also dies: he then flies 
from his country with the feelings of desperation thus forcibly de- 
scribed :—. 

*‘ My reason was not suspended, it was totally changed.. I had be- 
come a kind of intellectual savage; a being that, with the malignity 
and depravation of inferior natures, still retains the reason of a mun, 
and retains it only for his curse. Oh! that midnight darkness of the 
soul, in which it seeks for something whose loss has carried away every 
sense but one of utter and desolate privation; in which it traverses 
leagues in motion and worlds in thought, without consciousness of re- 
lief, yet with a dread of pausing. I had nothing to seek, nothing to 
recover; the whule world could not restore me an atom, could not 
shew me again a glimpse of what I had been or lost; yet I rushed on 
as if the next step would reach shelter and peace.’ Vol. iii. p. 380, 


In this maniac state he reaches an uninhabited islet in the Grecian 
archipelago, where, from a conversation accidentally overheard be- 
tween two assassins sent by his brother to murder him, the wretched 
Orazio learns the mnocence of his victims, and the full extent of 
his misery. He contrives to murder the murderers, and the effect 
of the subsequent discovery upon his feelings is described in a strain 
of language which we were alternately tempted to admire as sublime 
and to reprobate as bombastic. 

_ Orazio determines on revenge, and his plan is diabolically hor- 
rid. He resolved to accomplish the nfurder ef his treacherous 
x4 brother, 
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brother, who in consequence of his supposed death had now as- 
sumed the honours of the family; and he farther determined that 
this ‘act of vengeance should be perpetrated by the hands of that 
very brother’s own sons, two amiable youths, who had no cloud 
upon their character excepting an attachment to mysterious studies, 
and a strong propensity to superstition. 

We do not mean to trace this agent of vengeance through the 
various devices and stratagems by which he involved .in his toils 
his unsuspecting nephews, ‘assumed mw their apprehension the cha- 
racter of an infernal agent, and decoyed them first to meditate 
upon, and at length actually to perpetrate, the parricide which was 
the crown and summit of his wishes. The doctrine of fatalism, 
on which he principally relied for reconciling his victims to his 
purpose, is im various passages detailed with much gloomy and ter- 
rific eloquence. ‘The rest of his machinery is composed of banditti, 
caverns, dungeons, inquisitors, trap-doors, ruins, secret passages, 
soothsayers, and all the usual accoutrements from the property- 
room of Mrs. Radcliffe. The horror of the piece is completed 
hy the murderer discovering that the youths whom he has taken 
such pains to involve in parricide are not the sons of his brother, 
but his own offspring by his unfortunate wife. We do not dwell 
upon any of these particulars, because the observations which we 
have to hazard upon this neglected novel apply to a numerous class 
of the same kind, and because the incidents are such as are to be 
found in most of them. 

In the first place, then, we disapprove of the mode introduced 
by Mrs. Radcliffe, and followed by Mr. Murphy and her other 
imitators, of winding up their story with a solution by which all 
the incidents appearing to partake of the mystic and marvellous 
are resolved by very simple and natural causes. This seems, to us, 
to savour of the precaution of Snug the Joiner; or, rather, it is 
as if the machinist, when the pantomime was over, should turn 
his scenes ‘ the seamy side without,’ and expose the mechanical 
aids by which the delusions were accomplished. In one respect, 
indeed, it is worse management; because the understanding spec- 
tator might be in some degree gratified by the view of engines 
which, however rude, were well adapted to produce -the effects 
which he had witnessed. But the machinery of the castle of Mon- 
torio, when exhibited, is wholly inadequate to the gigantic opera- 
tions ascribed to it. There is a total and absolute disproportion 
between the cause and effect, which must disgust every reader much 
more than if he were left under the delusion of ascribing the whole 
to supernatural agency. This latter resource has indeed many disad- 
vantages ; some of which we shall briefly notice. But it is an ad- 
mitted expedient ; appeals to the belief of all ages but our own F 
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and still produces, when well managed, some effect even upon those 
who are most disposed to contemn its influence. We can therefore 
allow of supernatural agency to a certain extent avd for an appro- 
priate purpose, but we never can consent that the effect of such 
agency shall be finally attributed to natural causes totally madequate 
to its production. We can believe, fcr example, in Macbeth’s 
witches, and tremble at their spells; but had we been informed, at 
the conclusion of the piece, that they were only three of his wife’s 
chamber-maids disguised for the purpose of imposing on the 
Thane’s crédulity, it' would have added little to the credibility of 
the story, and entirely deprived it of the interest. In like manner 
we fling back upon the Radcliffe school their flat and ridiculous 
explanations, and plainly tell them that they must either confine 
themselves to ordinary and natural events, or find adequate causes 
for those horrors aud mysteries in which they love to involve us. 
Yet another word on this subject. We know not if a novel writer 
of the present day expects or desires his labours to be perused 
oftener than ence; but as there may be here and there a maiden 
aunt in a family, for whose advantage it must be. again read over 
by the young lady who has already devoured it in secret, we advise 
them to consider how much they suffer from their adherence to this 
unfortunate system. We will instance the incident of the black veil 
in the castle of Udolpho. Attention is excited, and afterwards re- 
called, by a hundred indirect artifices, to the dreadful and unex- 
plained mystery which the heroine had seen beneath it; and which, 
after all, proves to be neither more nor less than a waxen doil. 
This trick may indeed for once answer the writer's purpose ; and 
has, we suppose, cost many an extra walk to the circulating library, 
and many a curse upon the malicious concurrent who always has 
the fourth volume in hand. But it is as impossible to re-peruse the 
book without feeling the contempt awakened by so pitiful a con- 
trivance as it is for a child to regain his original respect for King 
Solomon after he has seen the monarch disrobed of all his glory, 
and deposited in the same box with Punch and his wife. And, in 
fact, we feel inclined to abuse the author in such a case as the 
watch do Harlequin, when they find out his trick of frightening 
them by mimicking the report of a pistol. 
Faquin, maraud, pendard, impudent, temeraire, 
Vous osez nous faire peur! 


In the second place, we are of opinion that the terrors of this 
class of navel writers are too accumulated and unremitting. The 
influence of fear—and here we extend our observations as well to 
those romances which actually ground it upon supernatural prodigy 
4s to those which attempt a subsequent explanation—is — : 

faithfu 
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faithful and legitimate-key to unlock every source of fancy and of 
feeling. Mr. Murphy’s introduction is expressed with the spirit 
and animation which, though often misdirected, pervade his whole 


work. 


‘ I question whether there be a source of emotion in the whole mental 
frame so powerful or universal as the fear arising from objects of invisible 
terror. Perhaps there is no other that has been, at some period or other 
of life, the predominant and indelible sensation of every mind, of every 
class, and under every circumstance. Love, supposed to be the most 
general of passions, has certainly been felt in its purity by very few, 
and by some not at all, even in its most indefinite and simple state. 

* The same might be said, @ fortiori, of other passions. But who is 
there that has never feared? Who is there that has not involuntarily 
remembered the gossip’s tale in solitude or in darkness? Who is there 
that has not sometimes shivered under an influence he would scarce 
acknowledge to himself? I might trace this passion to a high and ob- 
vious source, 

‘ It is enough for my purpose to assert its existence and prevalency, 
which will scarcely be disputed by those who remember it. It is absurd 
to depreciate this passion, and deride its influence. It is not the weak 
and trivial impulse of the nursery, to be forgotten and scorned by map- 
hood. It is the aspiration of a spirit; “ it is the passion of immortals,” 
that dread and desire of their final habitation,’ Pref pp. 4 & 5. 


We grant there is much truth in this proposition taken generally. 
But the finest and deepest feelings are those which are most easily 
exhausted. The chord which vibrates and sounds at a touch, re- 
mains im silent tension under continued pressure. Besides, terror, 
as Bob Acres says of its counterpart, courage, will come and go; 
and few people can afford timidity enough for the writer’s purpose 


who is determined on ‘ horrifying’ them through three thick volumes. . 


The vivacity of the emotion also depends greatly upon surprize, and 
surprize cannet be repeatedly excited during the perusal of the 
same work. It is said, respecting the cruel punishment of break- 
ing alive upon the wheel, the sufferer’s nerves are so much jarred 
by the first blow, that he feels comparatively little pain from those 
which follow. There is something of this in moral feeling; nor 
do we see a better remedy for it than to recommend the cessation 
of! these experiments upon the public, until their sensibility shall 
have recovered its original tone. The taste for the marvellous has 
been indeed compared to the habit of drinking ardent liquors. But 
it fortunately differs in having its limits: he upon whom one dram 
does not produce the effect, can attain the desired degree of inebria- 
tion by doubling the dose. But when we have ceased to start at 
one ghost, we are callous to the exhibition of a whole Pandemo- 
nium. In short, the sensation is generally as transient_as it is — 
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ful, and commonly depends upon some slight circumstances which 
cannot be repeated. . 

The time has been our senses would have cool’d 

To hear a night-shriek, and our fell of hair 

Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir 

As life were in’t. We have supped full with horrors; 

And direness, now familiar to our thoughts, 

Cannot once start us. 


These appear to us the great disadvantages under which any au- 
thor must at present struggle, who chuses supernatural terror for 
his engine of moving the passions. We dare not call them insur- 
mountable, for how shall we dare to limit the efforts of genius, or 
shut against its possessor any avenue to the human heart, or its pas- 
sions? Mr. Murphy himself, for aught we know, may be destined 
to shew us the prudence of this qualification. He possesses a strong 
and vigorous fancy, with great eommand of language. He has in- 
deed regulated his incidents upon those of others, and therefore 
added to the imperfections which we have pointed out, the want of 
originality. But his feeling aud conception of character are his own, 
and from these we judge of his powers. In truth we rose from his 
strange chaotic novel romance as from a. confused and feverish 
dream, unrefreshed, and unamused, yet strongly impressed by many 
of the ideas which had been so vaguely and wildly presented to our 
imagination. 

It remains to notice the pieces of poetry scattered through these 
volumes, many of which claim our attention: but we cannot stop 
to criticise them. ‘There is a wild and desultory elegy, Vol. JI. 
pp. 305—309, which, though not always strictly metrical, has pas- 
sages of great. pathos, as well as fancy. If the authior of it be in- 
deed, as he describes himself, young and inexperienced, without 
literary friend, or counsellor, we earnestly exhort him to seek one on 


‘ whose taste and judgment he can rely. He is now, like an untu- 


tored colt, wasting his best vigour in irregular efforts without either 
grace or object ; but there is much in these volumes which promises 
4 career that may at some future time astonish the public. 





Ant. IV. The History, Ecclesiastical and Civil, and Survey’ 
of the Antiquities of Winchester. By the Rev. John Milner, 
D.D. F.S.A. In'Two Vols. Second Edition, corrected and 
enlarged. 


THE merits and demerits of this extraordinary work, the taste, 
credulity, and controversial hardihood of its author, excited 


no 
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no common degree of attention on its first appearance. ‘This 
impression will be repeated with augmented force by the present 
edition. The History of Winchester is not to be regarded as a 
mere topographical work, entitled to the cheap and vulgar praise of 
having elucidated an ancient city, or traced with critical skill the 
progressive architecture of its cathedral, and other niagnificent edi- 
fices. It is a vehicle for “ Truth severe in faery fiction drest.” As 
the History of the Decline and Fall of the Ronan Empire is not im- 
probably conjectured to have been designed as a more plausible and 
advantageous mode of assailing Christianity in the disguise of narra- 
tive, the subject which Dr. Milner has chosen, the periods on 
which he enlarges with the greatest alacrity, the nimbleness with 
which he is ever stepping out of his way to disparage some distin- 
guished character of the Protestant church, or, which is more excu- 
sable, to rescue from infamy some champion of his own ; these, 
and many other appearances on the face of the work, lead to a sus 
eee that, in the History of Winchester, narrative is but the ve- 

icle for conveying his own principles and doctrines to a generation 
who will scarcely condescend to accept of information without 
amusement, and to whom the dogmas of the Church of Rome would 
be too revolting were they not concealed beneath those peculiar 
charms of taste and elegance with which our author is so eminently 
qualified to adorn them. 

For this contrivance, however, we do not blame the writer: a 
man has an unquestioned right to convey what he conceives to be 
moral or religious truth, im other forms than the didactic or the ar 
gumentative—in a novel, a history, or a poem: let him, however, 
be watchful over his own prejudices—let him be careful to take 
truth and honesty as indispensable ingredients into his composition 
-—for the obliquities of a man’s own heart are not always known to 
himself. ‘To say that Dr. Milner is a prejudiced writer, is to 
say nothing. What controvertist, Catholic or Protestant, was ever 
free from prejudice? we ourselves are, at this moment, aware of 
qur own; but all which can be allowed to this unhappy and dan- 
gerous quality is, the use of two plane glasses, one transparent and 
the other coloured; through the first of which it is permitted to 
contemplate objects on its own side, through the second those on 
the oiher: when the glass distorts as well as discolours, it belongs 
not to prejudice but dishonesty. 

On this subject, however, it is but fair to hear the writer him- 
self; 


* But the chief rule by which the author professes to be guided is that 
prescribed to every historian by Tully, “ Ne quid falsi dicere, audeat, 
' ne 
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ne quid falsi non audeat.” If he has a vanity, it is in thinking that he 
has observed this rule better than many of his contemporaries, who 
equally profess to be guided by it. Hence he has sometimes dared to 
oppose the greatest authorities in their respective studies, where it ap- 
peared that they were evidently in the wrong; for example, Camden, 
Leland and Gibson in points of topography; Carte, Rapin and Hume in 
that of history; Stephens, Wharton and Lowth in the particular ac- 
count of our cathedral and city; but, what isa much bolder attempt, 
he has not been afraid of thwarting many deep-rooted opinions of the 
present age, in matters that are directly or remotely connected with 
their religion and their politics.’ 


To all this, with the reservation already made, we can have no 
reasonable objection ; to detect the errors of great men is no prer 
sumption, but a duty, so it be done with respect and decency ; but 
the genius of Thomas W arton, and the learning and virtues of Bishop 
Lowth, were in our opinion entitled to somewhat more civility than 
the Catholic prelate has thought proper to bestow upon thei. 

Again, ‘ All that he deprecates is general and vague censure. If 
he is chastised, let him know and be made sensible of his fauit ina 
distinct manner. ‘To such enlightened critics he will bow with respect, 
but if he finds himself charged in general terms with ignorance, bigotry, 
credulity, superstition and presumption, he will only consider such a 
language as a proof that his critic is of a different opinion from him- 
seli, but that the grounds of it will not bear a thorough discussion.’ 


We embrace these conditions—the errors which he may have des 
tected in Protestaut writers we will candidly allow—those which we 
discover in his own work we will prove as well as point out. Iguo- 
rance is the last defect with which we charge Dr. Milner; and for 
the other qualities. here connected with it, as the joint subjects of 
vague and vulgar clamour, we shall leave it to be inferred from legi- 
timate reasoning, whether or in what degree any of them are impu- 
table to the historian of Winchester. 

Thus much for the preface. ‘The work itself commences with 
the British Belg, a period which we willingly pass over, as a kind 
of terra incognita, which only reminds us of the noble sentence 
with which Plutarch begins the Life of Theseus. Next appears 
the Venta Belgarum of the Romans. ‘ Lithologia,’ says Lin- 
neus, ‘ cristam mihi non erigit,—a confession which, applied 
to Roman antiquities, our historian will, probably, not blush to 
make his own. In fact, he is not at home on classic ground. 
That he is able to cite and to apply the ordinary classical testimo- 
nies which his subject ca!ls for, we mean not to deny. But at this 
early period, credulity steps in, and our author hastens with evident 
anxiety from the few facts to be collected out of purer sources, to 
the cloudy and suspicious information transmitted by Nennius and 

Gildas. 
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Gildas. Indeed it is remarkable enough, that Winchester, though 
ranking among the foremost of the Roman cities in Britain, has af- 
forded little satisfaction to antiquarian curiosity, a fact perhaps to 
be accounted for, by its having always remained a large city, and by 
the repeated disturbances of the soil which took place before the 
objects of that curiosity were either known or valued. 

One discovery, however, Dr. Milner has made; a medallion of 
Julius Cxsar, almost three inches in diameter. Here we are se- 
riously concerned for his medallic knowledge. There are no ge- 
nuine medallions of the first Cesar: and moreover, the only medal, 
erroneously considered as such by Vaillant, does not bear the in- 
scription Julius Cesar, which a upon the face of Dr. Milner’s 
anomalous production, but DIVOS. JVLIVS. Indeed the style 
of this coin does not accord with any medal of this Emperor of any 
size, or in any metal; so that we scruple not to pronounce ita 
modern, and a very unskilful forgery. _ 

After some pages of acknowledged fact and history, ‘ De te- 
mone Britanno excidit Arviragus,’ and we are presented with old 
King Coil and his successor Lucius, a Christian king, contempo- 
rary with Marcus Aurelius, who founded a church on the scite of the 
present cathedral of Winchester, aud nearly coextensive with its pre- 
sent ample dimensions ! The existence of Cogidubinus is placed be- 
yond a doubt by the testimony of Tacitus, and by the memorable in- 
scription preserved by Horseley ; but of this shadowy being, who, to 
countenance Dr. Milner’s credulity, has not been wholly given up 
by Camden or Usher, amidst the silence of the Augustan historians, 
of Dio and Xiphiline, what ancient of credit hath spoken? Even 
Gildas is mute. In Nennius, however, this Lever Mawr, or great 
light, arises in all its splendour. 

‘ No point,’ says our author, ‘ is more positively or circumstan- 
tially delivered than this, (the existence of Lucius,) by the Saxon and 
other antagonists of the Britons, no less than by the Britons them- 
selves.’ Still we hesitate. The Saxons, in point of facts,’ im- 
plicitly followed the British writers, and these, as all who have 
read them can depose, are too weak and credulous to be opposed, 
after an interval of three centuries, even to the silence of the well- 
informed and contemporary historians of Rome. There are a few 
instances, and this is one of them, in which negative testimony must 
be allowed to overbear positive—What then shall we say to the 
medals of Lucius? Even in the time of Bishop Gibson, by whom 
one of these coins, the only one ever distinctly given, was ap- 
pended to his edition of Camden,* numismatical learning, in En- 





* It was borrowed from Boularouc in his Monnoies de France, and probably belongs 
ta some Gallic priace, 
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gland at least, was in its infancy; and a provincial coin of Gaul 
thus inscribed, (for the letters Luc. never appear at length on the 
coins of Lucius Cesar or Lucius Aurelius Verus,) might, by a will- 
ing antiquary on the look out for evidence to corroborate the tes- 
timony of Nennius and his followers, be too hastily appropriated 
to Lucius. The star is too general an emblem on the imperial 
coins to justify any-conclusion. 

But our author's faith contmues to expand; and, fortified by au- 
thorities of his own church, by Malmsbury of the twelfth century, 
and Rudburne of the fifteenth, he proceeds to assure us, that about 
the close of the second century, the cathedral of Winchester was 
built with a magnificence which has never since been equalled. In 
other cities of his dominions, twenty-eight in number, Lucius is 
said merely to have purified the Heathen temples for Christian 
worship. Why depart from this prudent and ceconomical prac- 
tice in the case of Winchester alone? And what, at this period, 
were the Heathen temples in provincial cities? Mere chapels in 
their dimensions, but of exquisite proportions, and highly adorned. 
Such is the Maison Quarrée of Nismes. Such are many existing 
remains in Magna Gracia and Mauretania. But enough of this. 
Our author has lent his understanding to two dreaming monks, 
who wanted honesty to be silent where they had no information, 
and skill to devise a probable and mannered fiction. It is impos- 
sible not to deplore the prejudices of education, and the inconsist- 
ency of human nature itself, when we see a man of wigorous fa- 
culties, capable, if left to themselves, of weighing moral evidence 
with precision, deliver himself up, at this time of .day, without 
an effort, to the fictions of a cloister in its darkest period. 

In the next chapter the transactions of the sixth century are well 
detailed. ‘The history of Arthur in particular, which every En- 
glishman wishes to believe, and from which every critical en- 
quirer regrets that he is compelled to pare away more or less, is 
treated by our author with judicious and temperate incredulity 
—O si sic omnia! In one passage, however, unless he has been 
singularly unhappy in his expression, he appears to have invert- 
ed the meaning of Rudburne. ‘ In the end, Arthur, beiug un- 
able to sustain the war any longer against so powerful an enemy, 
entered into a treaty of peace with him, making a formal surrender 
of the counties, which appear to have been already, in a great 
measure, in his possession, namely, Hampshire, Surry, Wiltshire, 
and Somersetshire.’ The monk’s words are ‘ Pertesus Arthurus 
cum Cerdico deinceps prelia inire, fiedus cum illo pepigit, datis sibi 
(surely to Arthur Fimeelf, unless the phraseology of monks be 
contrary to all other Latinity,) Hampshiria, Suthreia, Wyltshira, 
Somersetonia,’ 
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Still, however, the fatal influence of Rudburne leads our author 
into the belief of absurdities—Aud who informed this dreaming 
monk that Cerdic was buried in Templo Dagon, (the future cathe- 
dral of Winchester) mote Paganorum? Not: the Saxon chro- 
nicle, not the general usage of the Pagan Saxons, of whom it 
was universally true as of their German ancestors,. Sepulchrum 
cespes erigit. A barrow yet remaining is shewn as the sepulchre 
of Hengist. 

The next chapter opens with the conversion of the city and pro- 
vince by Birinus, and with ‘ a splendid miracle,’ recounted of 
him. ‘This missionary, it seems, having embarked for England from 
the Continent, discovered that he had left his ‘ corporal’ behind 
him. The Pagan sailors, to whom he pathetically represented his 
distress, refused to put back. Without this part of his apparatus 
the Gospel could not be preached, and the mission was vain.— 
What then remained to be done? In the spirit of faith, the holy 
man committed himself to the deep, which became firm under his 
feet, walked to land, and having obtained his ‘ corporal,’ returned 
to the vessel, which, in the interim, ‘ had remained stationary !’ 

This wretched copy of a great evangelical miracle, is gravely 
adopted by Dr. Milner, not on the authority of eye-witnesses and 
—— in the scene, but _ the faith of William of Malmsbury, 

lorence of Worcester, Ralph Higden, &c. the earliest of whom 
lived more than five centuries after Birmus. ‘ But,’ says our au- 
thor, (for the words of the wise are precious,) ‘ this prodigy is so 
well attested by the most judicious historians, that those who had 
the greatest interest to deny it, have not dared openly to do so, 
To the last paragraph of this sentence is annexed a note of reference 
to Bishop Godwin and John Fox, withont mdicating page, edition, 
or any other landmark by which the curious or doubting reader 
might be able, without much time or trouble, to search the bulky 
volumes of these writers for his own satisfaction. For the sake of 
truth, and in the cause of Protestantism, we have, however, under- 
taken the task, and—mark the result. Bishop Godwin, who has 
given two distinct accounts of Birinus, never hints at the miracle at 
all; and John Fox, instead of not daring openly to deny it, twice 
calls it a fable !* 

If it be granted that the man who could endure to. support his 
own cause by such misrepresentations, really believed the miracle 
himself, (and on the score of eredulity much may surely be conceded 
to the advocate of a recent miracle,) what Protestant, or what lover 





* Acts & Mon, Ed. 1610, v.1, p, 110, His marginal note is curious. ‘ Birimus 
walketh on the sea, with lie and all.’ of 
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of truth can forbear to exclaim against the fetters imposed on in- 
tellect itself by a Catholic education, which have completely dis- 
qualified a man of vigorous understanding from distinguishing be- 
tween the testimony of an evangelist, and that of a monk of the 
twelfth ceutury, The direct and intended effect of such restraints 
is to make men believe every thing asserted on the authority of the 
church, without evidence, or against it. In their recoil, (a recoil, the 
shock of -which has been felt over the Continent of Europe,) they 
provoke them to confound all the shades and distinctions of evidence, 
and to reject, without inquiry, truth and falsehood in the mass. 

To balance this censure, we produce, with no small satisfaction, 
the following remarks on the beneficial effects of Christianity as 
exemplified in the lives of the converted Saxons, 


‘ They had now learned, that there are pleasures far better adapted 
to the heart of man than sensuality and revenge: hence théy began to 
lay a restraint upon their passions, which raised them above the brutal 
state in which they had hitherto lived, and caused them to: observe 
the moderation of just defence, amidst the calamities of war. We no 
longer meet with wars of extermination ; and instead of selling their 
own children to foreigners, they ceased to hold in servitude even their 


‘prisoners of war. ‘The same cause which improved their moral cha- 


racter, served also to elevate their minds, and to bestow upon them 
all the benefits of civilized life. The Gospel introduced the use of 
letters, and letters introduced ‘every kind of knowledge, classical and 
scientific. —Vol. 1, p. 13. 


Thus, between narrative and reflexion, the writer moves through the 
Saxon period gracefully and skilfully, connecting the story of his 
own city with the general history of the nation. In this plan, which 
was first attempted by the historian of Manchester, the superior 
importance of Winchester, so long the treasary of England, the 
residence, and the burial place of its monarchs, affords our author 
a decided.advantage, for which nothing bu‘ the wild originality and 
excursive genius of the other writer could bave compensated. 

During this tour, however, he travels ovt of his way to bestow 
an unmerciful flagellation on Hume, Carte, Rapin, &c. for defam- 
ing the character of his venerable friend Dunstan, in the case of 
Edwy. The lady, indeed, to whom this unhappy sovereign withdrew 
from a drunken debauch, was neither queen per wife ; and so far the 
modern historians are inaccurate : but thet she was ganea or pellex, 
the hard words used by Malmsbury, !is own narrative goes far to- 
wards disproving—‘ uxorem ejus forme de peribat’—for certainly not- 
withstanding the authority (perhaps the single authority) of Plautus, 


‘ Meretricem ingenuam deperibat mutuo 
Atheniensis juvenis.—(Miles Glor.) 


VOL. 111. NO. VI. z deperire 
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deperire scarcely expresses the feelings of a successful lover, and 
notwithstanding the tragical language of the monks, all that past took 
place in the presence of another female, the lady’s mother. After 
all, it will add little to the honours of Dunstan, that in a fit of mo- 
nastic zeal against incontinence, he rudely rushed into the retirement 
of his sovereign, and dragged him back to a riotous, band of earls, 
thanes, and (pace episcopi dixerimus) of bishops and abbots, who 
were intoxicating themselves in the hall. In this instance, as in 
many others, we may applaud the decorum of our own manners. 

We cannot pass over a long and vehement note (p. 164) on the 
antiquity of clerical celibacy, and the succession of canons by which 
it was enjoined. On this point we are not at issue with Dr. Milner. 
We allow his facts and his inferences. The separation of the clergy 
from their wives might be required even as early as the fourth cen- 
tury—but be it remembered, that, as Protestants, we have little re- 
verence for musty canons, when reason, Scripture, and nature, re- 
claim against them. A few pages afterwards, we are assured ina 
note, (for to the notes is assigned the office of conveying the 
author’s most curious and valuable matter,) that in case of the 
ordeal, ‘ when practised with an upright mind and lively faith, 
there is no doubt but the Almighty did frequently interpose in 
behalf of innocence. It is our misfortune, on the contrary, to 
believe that such an expectation was presumptuous, and the act a 
tempting of Providence. 

In note 4, p. 224, we hear, for the first time, of the Christian 
meekness of Becket. It is very true that he did not expire in a rage; 
but what our author calls meekness was rather obstinacy—he had 
been warned of the meditated attack, and voluntarily exposed himself 
to the assassins. However, what is called his martyrdom was cer- 
tainly an atrocious murder ; but in the quarrel which led to it, each 
party had invaded the other’s province ; the Church in demanding on 
behalf of her sons immunity from secular punishment, and the 
Crown in requiring an exemption in behalf of the king’s officers and 
tenants from spjritual censures. . 

Note 2, p. 258, we have an abstract of the doctrine of vows 
and oaths as taught by Aquinas, and his ‘fellow schoolmen, ~-If 
it be correct, (and we have no reason to doubt the clearness of 
Dr. Milner’s statement,) we have, at least, reason to bless God 
that we are in the hands,of better casuists. It is briefly this ; Ist. 
A vow of a private nature between God and the conscience respect- 
ing prayers, fasting, or any other good works, might, upon due 
consideration of the inconveniences attending it, be dispensed with 
by the pastors of the church.’ Wee say, on the contrary, that no in- 
convenience, as such, confers any right to dispense with a vow. Hfa 
man, for instance, ina fit of bounty or devotion, should vow to pry 
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twelve hours daily, or to give half his goods to feed the poor, it 
might be and would be inconvenient to him, however abounding in 
wealth or leisure, to fulfil it. Yet, as Protestants, we know of no 
power on earth which could release the votary from such an obliga- 
tion. But if this expense of time should happen to trench upon 
the performance of duties which the obligee was autecedently bound 
to perform, or if this profusion would be ruinous to a family for whom 
he was bound to provide, the vow would be void without any dis- 
pensation, not because the observance of it would be inconveni- 
ent, but sinful. 

2dly. We are told that a just and lawful vow made between man 
and man, for the benefit of one of the parties, is incapable of any 
dispensation. We are glad to hear it ; this, however, is no vow but 
an oath; ‘ vows are promises (says Paley) to God,’ and God is one 
party. In oaths, where there ave two other parties, he is not so 
much a third party as a witness. 

Sdly. ‘ Unlawful vows, or vows extorted by force, are void of 
themselves.’ This is obvious; but these again are oaths. To 
ascertain, however, to what degree these invalidating circumstances 
existed, such cases were to be submitted to the pastor. And in this, 
so far as the theory alone is concerned, we see no impropriety.— 
What the practice led to we all know. In our author’s memoirs of 
the bishops of this wealthy see before the Reformation, we are nei- 
ther surprised nor offended by the unction with which he relates 
the magnificence of their foundations, their monastic virtues, their 
humility, devotion and charity: but, setting aside, as historical 
evidence, the inimitable scene in Shakespeare's Henry VI, even a 
Catholic writer might have perinitted himself to feel some doubt 
as to the pious end of Cardinal Beaufort. With respect to Gardi- 
ner, our author, as his high church friend Jeremy Collier had done 
before him, endeavours triumphantly to confute Fox’s story. that 
he died of a suppression of urine, immediately after the burning of 
Ridley and Latimer, by the fact of his having opened the parlia- 
ment fivé days after that melancholy event. But let it be remem- 
bered, that Fox, though at that time in concealment, had the best 
Opportunities of information; and it has been suggested that Gardi- 
ner, though labouring under that malady, might really open the par- 
liament the fifth day from its access, and return to his own house, 
where he certainly expired a few days after. A late Speaker of the 
House of Commons is said to have attended to his parliamentary 
omy under circumstances equally distressing. 

owards the measures of Henry VII[th, after the divorce of Ca- 
tharine, we expected, and indeed wished for little mercy at Dr. 
Milner’s hand. His well attested account of the caprice and 
tyranny of that brutal monarch, in the dissolution of the religious 
z2 houses, 
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houses, the inexcusable fraud and violence used in procuring evi- 
dence against the monks, the motley and inconsistent hierarchy 
which he set up, the flexibility of Cromwell, the timidity of 
Cranmer*, as they are detailed with little asperity of expression, 
we can endure, and in some degree approve. 

The pillage of church vessels and ornaments.which took place in 
this cathedral, under the rapacious administration of Somerset, is 
deplored by our author with unusual eloquence and pathos. ‘ ‘Then 
were the precious and curious monuments of piety and antiquity, 
the presents of Egbert and Ethelwolph> Canute and Emma, unre- 
lentingly rifled and cast into the melting pot. Then were the golden 
tabernacles and images of the apostles snatched from the cathedral 
and other altars, under the false and absurd pretence, that these 
things were objects of idolatry to the people.’ Objects of idolatry 
we believe them to have been: but had they been of brass or iron, 
there would scarcely have been the same zeal and expedition dis- 
yee in removing them. 

‘rom this period a gloom hangs over the history of Winchester 
cathedral ; the shell remamed, but the dii tutelares were fled—and, 
in our author’s contemplation, it seems to have become, as far as 
the effects of reformation extended, a dreary though magnificent 
cavern ; its prelates, Calvinists, rebels+, simoniacs, married men, 
covetous, destroyers of the houses of the see, and lastly whigs 

' and 





* Yet we cannot omit to notice one unfair and highly uncandid mention of the Pro- 
testant Archbishop. ‘We meet with the accustomed obsequiousnéss of Cranmer to the 
passions of the tyrant, in divorcing him from his second wife with less ceremony than 
he used in divorcing him from his first.’ Dr. Milner has forborne to hint at Cranmer’s 
generous attempt to save the queen, at a moment when the phrenzy of Henry's rage 
and jealousy was at its height. Nay more, it appears from his own friend Jeremy 
Collier, whom, on this occasion, he does not think proper to cite, that, thongh thée 
sentence of divorce was indeed pronounced at Lambeth, Cranmer, whether by chance 
or Choice, was absent. Eccl. Hist. v. 2, p. 116. 

t P.350. Our Author labours to a we Bishop Poinet the stigma of having been 
engaged in Wyatt’s rebellion. So indeed it is said by Stow, a papist. Nevertheless, 
we think Bishop Burnet’s reasons decisive to the contrary. He was accused by noue of 
the prisoners, who might have saved themselves by the discovery. He was not men- 
tioned in Bishop Christopherson’s own book, where every engine of perverted ingenuity 
was employed to invulve the new preachers. But here is another misrepresentation. 
Dr. Milner says, ‘ It was denied by Bp. Burnet, but on the most frivolous open as 
Collier proves. p. 363.’ Collier’s words are these—‘ This book ought not to be charged 
on Poinet without plain evidences, and therefore [am inclined to acquiesce in our histo- 
rian’s next reason for his vindication.’ He concludes, that if Poinet had been . 
in the late rebellion, he must have been attainted ; and this not having been done, # 
a sufficient vindication of that prelate-—En jam manifesto tenetur falsarius ! 

Dr. Milner, p. 356, complains of treasonable and seditious books, written by some 
leaders of this Reformation, and among the rest, by our late prelate of Winchester, 
referring to ‘ Poynet’s Treatise on Political Power.’ Would not this lead to the con- 
clusion that the name of Poynet appeared on the title page, whereas the work is ano- 
nymous, and ascribed to Poynet only by conjecture? p. 361. Ohtthe wretched s0- 
plisty of this note. ‘ Whatever might be Bonner’s disposition, his authority as ¢ 

ishop did not and could not proceed farther then to pronounce ou the heterodoxy } 
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and play writers. Here and there, however, a bishop, whose ce- 
libacy enabled him to display something of the old munificence, 
extorts from the historian a strained and reluctant note of praise. 

P. 292. We have the author’s favourite theory of the Gunpowder 
Plot, of which, however, he has not the merit of being the in- 
ventor. This infernal conspiracy, it seems, was excited and di- 
rected by Rob. Cecil; his instruments were nine indigent and despe- 
rate young men, of the Catholic party, but not of the Church of 
Rome, for they frequented the ordinances of the reformed church. 
The plan was, for Cecil to cast his net over the Catholic peers, 
twenty in number, to all of whom letters were to have been sent, as 
well as to Lord Monteagle ; and the concealment of these letters, we 
suppose, though the author leaves it to be inferred, or their conse- 
quent non-attendance in Parliament, was to have constituted their 
crime. _Catesby, however, one of the conspirators, disturbed in 
conscience at the atrocity of the intended deed, reveals the whole 
plot in confession to the Jesuit Greenway, who, having vainly endea- 
voured to dissuade him from the execution of the plot, directs him 
for farther assistance and advice to Father Garnet, the Superior of 
the Order, who extorts what he understands to be-a promise from 
Catesby, not to proceed till the Pope’s cansent could be obtained, 
well knowing that to be impossible ! The very use of the sovereign 
Pontiff’s name on such an occasion proves at least what species of 
casuistry the Jesuits were in the habit of submitting to him. 

Every part of this hypothesis labours with inconsistency and false- 
hood. For, in the first place, if Catesby were not really a Ca- 
tholic, why did he resort first to Greenway, and then to Garnet, 
for the purpose of confession? Secondly, no man, of any party, 
supposes that Cecil meant the plot to go on; i.e. to blow up 
himself and his friends. But if he really directed the letter to 
Lord Monteagle, and purposed to send others of a similar import 
to the other Catholic lords, it was solely with a view that the let- 
ters should be concealed, and these lords found guilty of mis- 
prision of treason. He therefore took no step (whatever he might 
afterwards intend) to defeat the plot. But Dr. Milner lays 





the persons examined (Dr. M. might have said more classically as well as truly, * ques- 
tioned) by him.” And when he delivered his victims, some of them already scorched 
or scourged, to the secular power, it was of course accompanied by the formal request 
that they might be mercifully dealt with! But by ¢d Hen, IV, c. 15, the diocesan 
alone might convict of heretical opinions, and, unless the convict abjured, the sheriff 
was bound, if required by the Bishop, to proceed to execution. There must therefore 
have been a positive requisition from the diocesan to justify the sheriff in‘committing 
au heretic convict to the flames, After these instances of unfairness we may be al- 
lowed to decline the authority of the Dr.’s MSS. of which he makes so great a parade, 
and to which it would be so difficult to obtain a reference, ex. gr. MSS, Audomar, 
MSS. Autony Champagny, S.T. D. Sc. in order to exaggerate the tortures, and 
swell the numbers of his own suffering brethren (suflering however for treason, and 
hot for Religion,) in the reign of Elizabeth. 
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great stress on the letter being delivered to Lord Monteagle, ten 
days beforehand. ‘ Had it come,’ says he, ‘ from a real conspi- 
rator, he would have thought a few hours, or even minutes sufli- 
cient.” ‘To us the argument appears capable of being retorted, 
Would a real friend, anxious for the life of that young peer, have 
run the risk of meeting with him at the last hour at which it was 
possible for the letter to be delivered: and would not a man of 
Cecil’s cunning and contrivance have delayed the delivery so long, 
that it should be scarcely possible for Lord Monteagle to commu- 
nicate it. Besides, there is not a shadow of a reason for supposing 
that, if Monteagle had concealed the letter, similar ones would have 
been sent to the other Peers; and yet the whole theory hangs on 
this gratuitous assumption. 

One word on the conduct of the Jesuits, and we have done :—They, 
a harmless men, knew of the plot, detested, but concea/ed it :-— 

es, for so they were bound to do by the seal of confession. This is 
true to a certain extent; but does it not necessarily place every Romish 
priest under the obligation of committing misprision of treason, when- 
ever a conspirator chuses in the form of confession to pour a projected 
treason into his ear? And was it not consistent with Garnet's duty 
to have disclosed to Cecil in general terms, that such a plot was in 
agitation, and would not his faith have been sufficiently preserved to 
his confessee, by suppressing his name and that of his associates ? 

Let it moreover be observed, what gentle means these holy men 
are represented as using to prevent the commission of so horrible a 
crime—they do all they can to dissuade. But had they not other en- 
gines in their power ; and could they not have threatened the severest 
censures of the church, which they have always been ready to em- 
ploy on lighter occasious? For, let it be repeated, the conspirators 
were Catholics, and might have been awed into the abandonment of 
the plot. Nay more; to us it appears manifest, that had Greenway 
and Garnet been honest men, whom the scruples of their order only 

_ hindered from revealing what they knew, it was in their power not 
only to have detached Catesby from the conspiracy, but even to have 
compelled him sub anathemate to disclose it. 

To hold the balance of political criticism even, we have twice 
the satisfaction of agreeing with Dr. Milner. In the first of these 
passages, (p. 406) the case of Charles the First employing the Ca- 
tholics in his service is fairly stated, and the merits and sufferings of 
that party in the royal cause are by no means exaggerated. In the 
second, (p. 428) we fully acquiesce in his account of what was 
called the Popish Plot, in which the innocent Lord (not Earl of) 
Stafford, (as Dr. Milner calls him) lost his life. The enemies of 
Charles [1. at that time were the fanatical dregs of the great rebel+ 
lion, not the Catholics, who knew the king to be secretly their —_ 
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Once more, however, toti in diversum abimus—our valorous 
knight, arrived upon the confines of the Revolution, arms himself cap- 
a-pee, and mounting his steed, sallies forth the champion of James 
Il. Moreover, as a fundamental condition of the combat, he 
requires us to compare the conduct of this prince, ‘ not with 
that of succeeding monarchs, when the constitution was defined, 
if not changed, but with the practice of those who preceded him, 
especially after they became the supreme rulers of the church. — 
This is perfectly fair. He then proceeds in a long and eloquent 
enumeration of the high prerogative acts committed by the kings of 
the house of Stewart, and before them, of the ‘ popular Elizabeth,’ 
to urge, that the encroachments on the constitution which took 
place under the short reign of James, were far short, both in num- 
ber and magnitude, of those adventured upon by his predecessors. 
All this may be true, and yet the general spirit of resistance against 
the arbitrary measures of James might be fitting and just. For not 
to insist that the encroachments of former sovereigns, if wrong in 
themselves, could never become precedents—whatever they did, 
excepting perhaps in the case of Charies 1. whose sufferings, in con- 
sequence of his conduct, place it hors de combat, consisted in single 
acts of arbitrary power, without any systematic attack on the con- 
stitution—it was salvocontenemento. Besides, the ostensible religion 
of these sovereigns was that of their country. But James was an 
avowed papist, and, with respect to him, the question was not so much 
what he did, as quo animo. Now no man in his senses could doubt 
that his toleration was a step to the establishment of popery, and his 
assumed power of dispensing with laws, to a governmeut without 
laws. It is idle to talk of the opinions of the twelve judges on the 
dispensing power. God be thanked, the name of a British judge 
is sacred in modern ears. But the judges of James’s reign, Sanders, 
Jeffries, &c. no more resembled those of the present day than 
Scroggs resembled Sir Matthew Hale—they were abject, unprinci- 

sycophants, who held their seats at pleasure, and paid for their 
promotion by the sacrifice of conscience. 

On the subject of James’s conduct to the University of Oxford, 
and especially to Magdalen College, Dr. Milner has surpassed his 
ordinary powers of sophistry and misrepresentation. Farmer, he 
allows, whom the king had appointed to the presidentship of that 
house, ‘might be an diodantinames in some other respect, but 
to pretend a scruple of conscience at electing a Catholic, grounded 
on the statutes of the founder, a prelate of the same religion, was the 
height of absurdity and hypocrisy. Beside, by the act of supremacy 
to which the fellows had sworn, the king possessed a paramount visi 
tatorial power to correct and reform their statutes, as well as every 
ether branch of the ecclesiastical state, according to his own judgment 
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and discretion.—He only claimed his right of naming to all ecclesi- 
astical livings, in favour of those whom he chose to reward, a right 
which the records of colleges will prove to have been claimed and 
exercised by kings of the Brunswick line, no less than those of more 
ancient date, in defiance of the same objections.’ 

Again— By the tenor of their statutes, Dr. Hough and the 
other fellows were bound to pray for their founder, to say mass, 
observe celibacy, &c. for their non-observance of which articles, 
they could have no plea, but the dispensation of the crown by vir- 
tue of its supremacy.’ There are lawyers of Dr. Milner’s church 
who, if he liad deigned to consult them, could and would have saved 
him from the charge of temerity or prejudice in hazarding these strange 
observations ; and we, though no lawyers by profession, trust that an 


ordinary acquaintance with the history and constitution of England 


will enable us to answer them. First then, with respect to Farmer, 
had this convert remained a Protestant, he was ineligible according to 
the statutes of the college. But, says our bold apologist of dispen- 
sing power, it was absurd to contest in this case the king’s preroga- 
tive, when they had no plea but the same dispensing power for the 
non-observance of other statutes which would have tied them down 
to the observances of popery. This is wholly uutrue—Celibacy, 
which had never been forbidden to priests, and was required hy the 
statutes of their founder, they did observe. But the mass, and the 
whole of the popish ritual had been abolished by act of parliament; 
and as every public law virtually repeals all private laws which con- 
travene it, the fellows, in swearing to the observance of their own 
local statutes, could only do so with a reservation of their obedience 
to the law of the land—by that law, therefore, not the dispensing 
power of the crown, they were delivered from the yoke of popery, 
and to that extent the statutes of the founder were annulled. The 
statutes of every college founded before the Reformation, require and 
are understood by universal consent toadmit of a similar mterpretation, 
2dly. What the author means by the king’s élaiming a right of 
naming to all ecclesiastical livings m favour of those whom he chose 
to reward, ‘ a right that can be proved by the records of colleges to 
have been claimed by kings of the Brunswick line,’ we are at a loss 
to comprehend. Great and extensive patronage in both Universi- 
ties belongs to the crown—but patronage and prerogative are very 
different things ; and to say the truth, have in former times not un- 
frequently been at issue. ‘Thus, we allow that Queen Elizabeth 
sometimes intruded masters into colleges, which had by their statutes 
the election of their own heads. But of such exercises of preroga- 
tive are there any examples undér the mild and legal administration 
of the present Royal Family? Weighing the case attentively, we are 
inclined to suspect that Dr. Milner has mistaken for acts of prero- 
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gative, the patronage which accrues to the crown of the next turn 
in benefices void by promotion, a right which, though colleges 
often complain of it, they perfectly understand to rest not on the 
tottering basis of prerogative, but ou the firm and unshaken founda- 
tion of the law. 

Lastly. As to the paramount visitatorial power vested in the 
crown, (é. e. over colleges which have other visitors appointed by 
their own statutes,) Dr. Milner’s argument by proving too much 
proves nothing. For if this power vested in the king ‘ an universal 
right to correct and reform the statutes of corporate bodies, abso- 
lutely according to his own judgment and discretion ;’ he can do 
every thing, but dissolve them, and perhaps even that; can change or 
annul the conditions on which private foundations were made, con- 
vert ecclesiastical and protestant endowments into military schools, 
academies for the East India establishment, or like the college of 
Maynooth, into richly endowed semimaries for the supply of Dr. 
Milner’s active and aspiring church m our own country. That the 
last was James’s intention, there can be no doubt : that it is equally 
the wish of his advocates at present, we can entertain as little ; but the 
time is not quite arrived for the bread and unequivocal declaration 
of such a sentiment. 

Sorry we are to have been so long detained in these thorny paths 
by a writer capable of much better and more pleasing things ; we 
shall now be happy to attend his call to the splendid remains of 
antiquity at Winchester, prepared to meet with petty irritations 
from professional prejudice by the way, but sure of being in the 
mam delighted by his taste, and edified by his learning. 

Vol. IL. commences with a survey of that magnificent fabric, the 
Cathedral of Winchester ; and here, if in repeating from Rudburne 
and his obscure authority Moratius, the story of King Lucius, and 
his basilic of the second century, our author is so unfortunate as to 
produce in our minds a second fit of scepticism—this cloud quickly 
passes away, and we are led bya masterly comparison of architectural 
appearances, through a detail of the alterations and improvements, 
which this great pile underwent from the foundation of the earliest parts 
of it yet remaining, to its completion in the 16th century. In several 
of his conclusions, however, Dr. Milner differs widely from some 
respectable antiquaries who preceded him in the same walk; but 
what he asserts, he is able to prove ; and throughout the whole of 
this chapter, his intimate acquaintance with all the minutie, or if 
we may so speak, Jocalities, of his own ritual, affords the Catholic 
prelate a very conspicuous advantage over Protestant writers. Still, 
the bias of education and profession debilitates his mind, and he 
who, with all his zeal for Rudburne, has, in the outset of this chap- 
ter, freely pointed out the errors of his chronology, and the absurdity 
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of planting an order of monks at Winchester before they existed in 
the world, appears implicitly to acquiesce in the miracles wrought by 
St. Swithun (a prototype of Abbé Paris) long after his decease. The 
evidence of one of these facts is received by our author as that of an 
eye-witness. ‘ Vidiego homimem,’ says Malmsbury, ‘ cui violentia 
raptorum effodisset lumina, oculis vel illis vel aliis receptis, serenam 
lucem per Swithuni mervita recepisse.. Now what Malmsbury saw 
was merely a man in possession of his eye-sight: that the man had 
ever had his eyes put out, was a matter of testimony ; that he reco- 
vered them by the merits of Swithun was an inference. 

In the following e it is impossible not to participate in the 
glow of our author's feelings —‘ Having now entered the awful 
pile, by that door-way through which so many illustrious person- 
ages have passed in solemn procession; as the impatient eye shoots 
through the long-drawn nave to the eastern window, glowing with 
the richest colours of euamelling, as it soars up to the lofty vault 
fretted with infinite tracery, and as it wanders below amidst the va- 
rious solemn objects which the first glance commands, the most in- 
sensible spectator must feel his mind arrested with a certain awe, 
and must now experience, if he has never felt them before, mingled 
sensations of the sublime and beautiful.’ c. 11. Early im the course 
of this walk we are glad to find the following testimony to the merits 
of Dr. Balguy, a writer to whom every scholar looked up with reve- 
rence while living, and who has been unaccountably forgotten since 
his death. ‘ In the same aile we pass the monument of Dr. Balguy, 
plain and unostentatious as was the person whom it commemorates, 
whose genius and learning could only be equalled by his moderation, 
having refused a bishopric, when pressed to accept it by the prime 
minister. —Dr. Milner might have added, ‘ and even when offered 
by his sovereign.’ 

P. 32, note, is a dexterous retort on the Church of England, 
after having condemned the Catholic doctrine and discipliné of in- 
dulgences, for her ,own practice, or rather that of her corrupt and 
degenerate officials, in commuting penances for money—W hen will 
this stumbling-block be removed? To the reflexions on the charac- 
ter of Bishop Hoadley as a divine and a politician, we can have no 
great objection. He was a dissenter, and asocivian m lawn. In 
representing this prelate, however, as a play-writer, our author was 
not quite correct. On the whole we are not so much surprised at 
the offence conceived by the surviving family of the Bishop, in con- 
sequence of the freedom of these strictures, as at the odd reparation 
which the author has condescended to afford to their wounded feel- 
ings, by. expunging the obnoxious passage from’his text, and print. 
ing it verbatim as a note at the bottom of the page, where it is even 
more conspicuous than in its former situation. 

Pp. 35, 
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Pp. 35, 36. To the rash and frantic innovators, who for the last 
twenty years have been at war with all that is venerable, all that is 
sublime in our finest cathedrals, we commend this admirable note ; 
accounting it one of the many evils of the present day, that, in con- 
sequence of the general diffusion of books and engravings, every man 
who has eyes pretends to ‘ have a taste,’ and every one who in any 
capacity is intrusted with the precious and perishing remains of an- 
cient architecture, thinks himself bound to improve. Supposing 
our cathedrals not absolutely permitted to tumble down, we hesi- 
tate not to pronounce the torpid inattention and indolence of former 
Deans and Clrapters, infinitely preferable to the mischievous indus- 
try of their tasteless successors. Of the author of this note, and of 
the dissertation on the modern style of altering ancient cathedrals, 
supposing certain trifling prejudices out of the way, we could say 
with great sincerity, ‘ Talis cum sis, utinam noster esses ;’ and if 
every man could be placed in the nich exactly suited to him, the 
proper station for Dr. Milner would be a deanery in one of those 
very cathedrals which modern Vandals have laid waste. It would 
be a glorious achievement to restore to those solemn and injured 
monuments of ancient taste and piety, their just proportions, their 
finely varied effects of lightand shade, their perforated screens, their 
remote and half-descried lady chapels, where more was left to the 
imagination than met the eye. Yet after all (and it should be a les- 
son to rashness not to venture upon experiments, which, if unsuc- 
cessful, are irreparable) it would surpass Dr. Milner’s taste, aided 
by the wealthiest cathedral funds in the kingdom, to restore the mi- 
nute and delicate ornaments of the altar screens, the rich enclosures 
of private sepulchral chapels, and above all, the canopied tombs 
finished with the elaborate exactness of statuary. When these 
works were executed, drawing was rude, but sculpture in stone and 
wood had attained to a state of high perfection—at present, if we 
except the first statuaries, artists would be wanting to re-execute 
what the pencil or the graver has preserved of those lost remains. 

Though we are well aware that religious prejudice had no small 
share in dictating the following observations, they are nejther devoid 
of truth, nor of the characteristic genius of the writer. ‘ When has 
modern (meaning probably English) painting been found equal to a 
religious subject? When has a Reynolds or a West been able to 
animate their samts, and particularly the Lord of Saints, with that 
Nmap cast of features, with thatray of Promethean light, which 
a Raphael and a Rubens have borrowed from heaven itself? ‘The 
apostles here (he is speaking of the celebrated altar-piece of W in- 
chester, by West) are mere ordinary meu, or at most thoughtful phi- 
losophers. Christ himself, who, in the work of Rubens, treads the air, 
and with uplifted hands and glowing features animates the spectators, 
as 
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as well as Lazarus, with new life, appears more like a physician pre 
scribing a medicine, than the great Messiah, &c. p. 39. To the 
author’s observations on the ‘ Eternal Word,’ by Leonardo de Vinci, 
we fully subscribe, and hesitate not to say, that for some time after 
we beheld the countenance, we were awstruck as by a present divi- 
nity. Butif Dr. Milner means to ascribe the tameness of the modem 
school of painting in England to the calm spirit of our religion, and 
the astonishing powers of the old Italian masters to the fervour only 
of their devotional feelings, lef him recollect that they are equally 
unrivalled on subjects unconnected with religion, in proof of which, 
we may refer, among many other instances, to a figure very different 
from a Madonna, namely, the Venus of Correggio. 

P. 59. In a Catholic we can more than forgive the charitable 
wish which a sight of the unburied bones, supposed to be those of 
Bishop Gardiner, draws from our author. ‘ Whatever may have 
been the character of their owner, in their present abject state, 
handled and thrown about, they seem to call upon the spectator 
with the unburied skeleton of Archytas—‘ At tu vage ne parce 
malignus arene, &Xc. This is the voice of humanity and nature; 
yet for us, at least, it is not easy to forget by whose means Ridley 
and Latimer wanted a sepulchre—by whose contrivance 


* Their ashes flew, 
No marble tells us whither.’ 


Pp. 60, 61. Will the powerful remonstrance of our antiquary have 
no effect in stimulating ‘ his family, his foundation, or his cathedral, 
to restore the dilapidated tomb and chantry of Cardinal Beaufort? 
Yet who can forbear smiling at the argument which the author draws 
from the placid expression of the features in the statue, ‘ which was 
probably a portrait,’ to prove that he djd not die in despair ’ By a 
portrait, if it be any thing to the purpose, he must ftend st 
taken from the dead face, but we much suspect that there are no 
examples of this attempt to perpetuate the features prior to the ad- 
mired works of Torregiano. The flattering and elega.t account of 
Dr. Joseph Warton, suggested by a survey of his monument, toge 
ther with something of antiquarian jealousy with which Dr. Milner 
seems to have been affected towards Mr. T homas Warton, will, we 
fear, contribute to prolong the general delusion, which places the 
two brothers nearly on a level—whereas the distance between them 
was immense. ‘The one was a good scholar, a tolerable critic, and 
a small poet, the other, heside his various and profound erudition, 
was a genius of a much higher order, inventive, origimal, and sub- 
lime. ) re admirable observations follow, p. 101, on the bad taste 
of modern monuments, and the injudicious practice of placing them, 
so as to spoil the architecture of the building. In this respect, how- 
ever, 
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ever, Westminster Abbey ‘ is past praying for ;’ but a proper atten- 
tion to Dr. Milner’s animadversions may yet have a salutary effect 
at St. Paul’s, and elsewhere. We do not wish to see cathedrals 
assume the air and aspect of a statuary’s yard. 

Chap. tv. p. 103, informs us of a singular fact, namely, that 
part of the site of St. Grimbold’s monastery, built by Edward 
the Elder, im the 10th century, cost a mark of gold for every foot ; 
and that the area so purchased amounted to 1884 feet: This ap- 
pears to us incredible, more especially, as we are told by Dr. Mil- 
ner, p. 225, that an acre of ground was sold at the same time, and for 
the same purpose, at the price of a mark. The value of money at 
that time was at least thirty times as high as at present, and nine 
marks, equal to 1801. of our money, would in that case be the pur- 
chase of one superficial yard. Neither do we know on what prin- 
ciple Dr. Milner has ascertained that the area so purchased amount- 
ed to just 1884 feet, He refers, indeed, for this fact to Rudburne, 
who says that this ground ‘ se extendebat ad mensuram. trium stadi- 
orum et trium virgarum.’ But Du Cange ingenuously confesses that 
he did not know what the stadium of the middle ages was. ‘ Stadium,’ 
says that great lexicographer of bad Latinity, ‘ mensure species, sed 
ignota prorsus.’ It would give us pleasure to see this difficulty ex- 
plained, or this inconsistency acknowledged by the learned author. 

P. 116. After the most distinct and masterly account we have 
ever seen of monastic habits, according to the benedictine rule, fol- 
lows, as might be expected, an high panegyric on the merits and use- 
fulness of the monastic life. And here our author affirms that the 
question, whether it is or is not an unprofitable course of life, de- 
pends upon the solution of two other questions. 1st. ‘ What is the 
end of man’s creation? 2d. What are the means pointed out by Re- 
velation for answering this end?” Now if these two questions, nei- 
ther of which the proposer deigns to solve, be meant to apply to the 
subject of monachism, universally put as they are, they will either 
lead to no conclusion, or to the following. That all mankind, as 
they hope to be saved, ought to-turn monks, and that Revelation 
has specifically pointed out this method of working out their sal- 
vation to the whole human race. But as this inference, though 
fairly deduced from the premises, is too absurd to have been in 
Dr. Milner’s contemplation, we will seriously answer the ques- 
tions in a way to which he can scarcely object, and yet so as to 
leave the subject of monachism precisely where they found it. To 
the first, therefore, we say, that one end of man’s creation was to 
increase and multiply his own species, which the vow of celibacy 
forbids. Another was to prepare for a better life, which, whether 
it be an end universally promoted by these institutions, will de 
on the answer te the second question,—‘ What are the means, 5 
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We confidently say, repentance, faith, and obedience—of which 
the last is branched out into a variety of relative duties, many of 
them positively impracticable in a cloister, while none of them re 
quire it. But, from the confidence with which this appeal is made 
to the Christian Scriptures, would not any one, unacquainted with 
them, be led to conclude, that the rule of St. Benedict was to be 
found in the gospel, or that St. Paul, instead of his manly and ra- 
tional instructions to men living in the world, as magistrates and 
subjects, fathers and children, pastors and people, had wasted his 
time and talents in prescribing the trivial ceremonies and solemn 
fopperies which occupied the monastic day and night? Sull we do 
not mean to condemn these observances themselves, but the mstitu- 
tion which rendered them necessary :—if men are to be shut out from 
the common duties and labours of life, emplovment of another sort 
must be devised for them. if they are idle they will be »icious, and 
it is better to pick straws than to do nothmg. These men, how- 
ever, did many better things, and that too in consequence of their 
confinement, than pick straws: to them and to their leisure we are 
indebted, not only for ali the arts and all the learning of the middle 
ages, but for transmitting what yet they very imperfectly understood, 
the inestimable remains of classical antiquity. But when Dr. Milner 
panegyrizes the early monks for their zeal and activity, ‘ 11 converting 
our own and other countries to the Christian faith,” he must have 
forgotten, that in order to render themselves capable of diffusing 
these blessings among the nations, they must have laid aside the ba- 
bits of the cloister ; and that whatever merit they possessed as Mis- 
sionaries, was not becuuse they were monks, but notwithstanding it. 
With respect to their morals, even in the latest period of their de- 
clension in England, it is probable that many of the enormities al- 
ledged against them by the uuprincipled agents of Henry the Eighth 
were calumnies; yet, long before that time, the writings of the two 
satiric poets, Langland and Chaucer, both Catholics, and one an 
ecclesiastic, lead to this irresistible conclusion, that the lives of reli- 
gious votaries, both male and female, were eveu then greatly deflected 
from their origigal rule. But what credit, it will be asked, is due to 
a satirist? Much! For, though it be allowed that he exaggerates, he 
does not absolutely invert, much less invent the manners which he 
describes ; and, though no one accepts the declamatory and tragical 
strains of Juvenal for the same species of proof that the age of Do- 
mitian was profligate, as he does the narrative of Tacitus to prove 
the reign of Nero to be cruel; yet every one admits, on the autho- 
rity of the great satirist alone, that the era in question was a period 
of great declension from the purity of ancient manners. And thus 
our two ancient poets must in a good degree be allowed to copy the 


manners of their contemporaries of the cloister. Had they — 
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the time of Barnard, instead of the lordly voluptuous monk of the 
one, and the licentiousnun of the other, their inimitable powers would 
have painted with equal spirit an austere fanatic, and a dreaming vo- 
taress. It is saying nothing to alledge that all human institutions are 
subject to decline. In monastic institutions this was an inherent and 
incurable evil, arising out of a specific cause. ‘They were from the be- 
ginning a force upon nature, and when, by the aid of many tempo- 
rary and artificial principles the stone had with long toil been rolled 
to the summit of its ascent— 
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The ensuing chapters would have afforded much to commend 
and something to censure: but, conscious as we are, that this arti- 
cle has already exceeded the ordinary limits of a Review, we are com- 
pel ed abruptly to pronounce ‘ manum de tabula,’ observing only that 

. Milner’s work is republished under mechanical disadvantages 
which would sink an ordinary performance. The type and paper are 
very indifferent, and the notes, particularly the Latin quotations, which 
abound in them, printed with such extreme incorrectness, that we 
are persuaded the author never took the trouble of revising the 
press. ‘The engravings are neat, but scarcely so numerous, or on 
80 large a scale as might be expected in such a work. These de- 
fects the author has to impute to himself. He has chosen to be the 
histortan of a party ; and to the limited munificence of that party he 
has very reasonably been left. 

It was not to be expected that the second edition of a work, al- 
ready known to abound insuch passages as we have noticed, should 
be so patronized by the dignitaries of the Cathedral, or even by the 
Protestant nobility and gentry of the diocese, as to afford a magni- 
ficent volume, worthy of the subject and the author. After all, had 
we any hope that our remonstrances would be attended to, we would 
earnestly recommend what no Protestants we believe ever recom- 
mended to a Catholic before, an editio expurgata. Let not the 
vanity, or if he please, the consistency of our author be alarmed at 
4uch a proposal. The suppression of all the controversial passages 
would imply no acknowledgment of the unsoundness of the princi- 
ples which they inculcate, but merely that, in a work of this na- 
ture, they are misplaced and unseemly—and that where even a di- 
vine undertakes merely to write an history, he is under no obligation 
of conscience either to preach or to debate. ‘The work might thus 
be contracted into one handsome volume, the page expanded, the 
epitaphs (an improvement which, for the sake of effect, we would 
especially recommend) printed in their proper characters, and the 
History of Winchester, then become inoffensive to the feelings of 
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the Protestant reader, would remain equally gratifying to the taste, 
though not to the prejudices of the Catholic. 

As it is now presented to us, we have freely and conscientiously 
atfimadverted upon its defects, and with respect to its general me- 
rits (as it is a performance which will always keep its place among 
the few standard works in English topegraphy), we scruple not to 
pronounce, that with one superior amongst its own class, in poilit 
of original genius, and several in classical erudition and elegance, 
with respect to what ought to have been its own peculiar object, 
monastic antiquities, to science in discriminating the peculiarities, 
and taste in appreciating the beauties of monastic architecture, the 
History of Winchester stands unrivalled and alone. 





Arr. V. An Account of the remarkable Effects of the Eau 
Médicinale d’ Husson in the Gout. By Edwin Godden Jones, 
-M..D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians, and Phy- 
sician extraordinary to His Royal Highness the Duke of York. 
Svo. pp. 104. London. White and Cochrane. 1810. 
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1 determining what means can be adopted for the relief of the 
symptoms of diseases, it ought io be the first consideration with 
the physician, to inquire whether those symptoms are simply morbid 
effects, which are to be checked, or whether they may not belong 
to some of the natural processes of cure, which ought to be encou- 
raged. It has long been a question, both among medical men, and 
with the public at large, in which of these lights a regular paroxysm 
of the gout is to be viewed. Sydenham was decidedly partial to the 
latter opinion, in which the majority of sufferers by the disease have 
long been disposed to acquiesce, and to place their confidence in 
patience and flannel only; the late Dr.. Heberden has contributed 
much to the very general establishment of the former, observing, m 
' words which Dr. Jones has quoted as a motto, utinam tam ™ 
promptu esset invenire, quam tutum esset adhibere, podagra reme- 


ium. 

The habitual disposition to gout is probably always to be ulti 
mately referred to some species of intemperance, tending more 
less immediately to debilitate the stomach, whether cousisting in 
excesses of the table, of study, or of any other kind, committed 
either by the individual or by hisancestors. It appears to be nearly 
allied to indigestion or dyspepsia ; respecting its proxumate cause % 
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a general disease, it is scarcely possible to advance a conjecture on 
rational grounds ; but there seems to be a specific affection of the 
minute blood-vessels, tending to the occasional secretion of a pecu- 
liar matter, in particular situations ; an affection which, in the lan- 
guage of the older pathologists, would have been referred to the pre- 
yence of a morbid humour, partly, perhaps, because it was observ- 
ed that some such affections were sometimes produced by the con- 
tact of morbid matter, or by its reception into the system, in the 
small pox, for example, and in other contagious diseases ; the pre- 
existing humour being also supposed from this analogy to be in ge- 
neral identical in its nature with the product of the morbid action or 
secretion. 

But whatever opinion we may form respecting the foundation of 
the humoral pothole , if we consider the nature of the causes from 
which a gouty habit is usually derived, as well as the importance of 
the organs which appear to be primarily debilitated by those causes, 
we shall find little encouragement to hope that such an affection 
can admit a radical cure by medical means; for it seems hardly to 
be expected from what we know of the operation of medicines, 
that when a constitution has been exhausted by every kind of in; 
temperance, it should be restored by a draught or a powder, to the 
state in which it existed before those excesses were committed. At 
the same time it must be observed, that for a considerable time after 
@ regular paroxysm of gout, the system does appear to be placed in 
acondition not far differing from that of vigorous health; and 
there is no reason to deny that the operation of some medicine may 
become equivalent to the effect of an uninterrupted paroxysm, in 
procuring a temporary relief to the state of health; and it is eveu 
conceivable that this service may be performed with less permanent 
injury to the constitution, than would be experienced if the parox- 
ysm were allowed to take its course. 

Even the application of cold, respecting which so much nonsense 
has lately been written, appears in some constitutions to have suc- 
ceeded, in repeatedly repelling the inflammatory symptoms of the 
paroxysins, without occasioning any serious inconvenience, at least 
without shortening the period of life. ‘The illustrious Dr. Harvey 
was in the habit of using cold applications, during the paroxysms of 
gout, for many years, and yet lived to be near eighty: he had pro- 

bly however sufficient judgment and fortitude to avoid every 
thing in his diet and mode of life, which could tend to aggravate the 
disease. It is indeed well ascertained, that a confinement to food 
strictly vegetable, and an abstinence from all vinous liquids, bave in 
some instances cured, and in others materially alleviated the habitual 
gout. ‘The Portland powder, and other tonics, stomachics, and 
narcotics, the hop in particular, appear sometimes to have consider- 
sbly ameliorated a gouty constitution. In the paroxysms, opium 
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will often immediately subdue the severity of the om and lessen 
the violence of the inflammation: diaphoretics will slowly reduce 
the fever attending them, and even bleeding, either general or topi- 
cal, as well as blistering, has been hazarded by some with the best 
effect. But upon none of these remedies could a physician ration- 
ally place any great dependance in a new case: perhaps the chances 
were that any one, or even all of them, employed in the most ju- 
dicious manner, might fail of affording any material relief. The 
eau médicinale is introduced to our notice with high pretensions 
in respect to efficacy as well as to safety: and we confess that we 
are so far inclined to a practice founded on the exploded doctrines of 
the humoral pathology, as to have the more confidence in its inno- 
cence, from the circumstance of its operation being in general attend- 
ed by copious evacuations: and we must observe that the utility of 
such practice in theory does not rest, merely, on the supposition of 
the actual presence of a morbid substance in the circulating fluids, 
but that itis more naturally connected with the increased excitement 
of the powers of absorption, throughout the system, in consequence 
of evacuations, by means of which any offending matter, which may 
have been deposited in minute quantities by the exhalant arteries, or 
otherwise, may be-immediately taken up by the absorbents, in order 
to be thrown out of the body. 

Sydenham imagined that ‘no termination of the gout could be 
considered as natural or favourable, unless the morbid humodr were 
deposited on the joints. He expresses, however, in a passage 
which Dr. Jones om somewhat incorrectly quoted, a conviction 
that a specific remedy for the disease would at some future period 
be found : and he believes that, should this ever happen, it would 
afford a full confutation of the theoretical dogmas which were pre- 
valent respecting the disease. In the present instance, his own dog- 
mas are more confuted than any other by the facts which Dr. Jones 
has produced ; and if any nosological inference can be drawn from 
the usual operation of the eau médicinale, it seems in some measure 
favourable to the opinion of Darwin, that an unknown affection of 
the liver may be considered as the true proximate cause of the gout, 

The discovery of a well attested specific for this disease 1s a0 
event, which cannot fail to excite the attention, not only of the me 
dical profession, but also of the world in general. The more per- 
fect the relief that has been obtained, the less intricacy is requi 


giving an account of it: and Dr. Jones has very properly ‘con 


in 

fined himself to the task of laying before the public a simple and 

candid narrative of such facts only as are amply authenticated ; se 

veral of them being also confirmed by the testimonies of individuals, 

eminent as well for their literary acquirements as for their situation 

in public life. The 
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‘ The eau médicinale,’ says Dr, Jones, p. 5, ‘ was discovered about 
forty years ago, by M. Husson, a military officer in the service of the 
King of France. We are informed by himself, that he had always an 
irresistible inclination for the study of botany, and the medicinal pro- 
perties of simples. In the course of the researches to which this pro- 
pensity led him, he discovered a plant, before unknown in medicine, 
which, on examination, was found to possess extraordinary virtues in the 
cure of various diseases. From this plant, Husson prepared his reme- 
dy in the present form ; and, after some experience of its powers, he 
was persuaded to publish it, and it was accordingly announced to the 
world as a sovereign remedy for almost every disorder incident to the 
human body. 

‘ It was at first recommended with a view to its evacuating powers, 
which it sometimes exerted very violently, both as an emetic and ca- 
thartic. It was probably useful in some cases, for it had acquired a 
degree of reputation, before its most valuable property, that of reliev- 
ing the gout, was known. Accident led to this knowledge. Some per- 
sons, subject to that disease, took the eau médicinale - during a parox- 
ysm, probably as a cathartic. They were agreeably surprised to find 
their pains abate in a few hours, and soon go entirely off, and that they 
got rid of the paroxysm itself in two or three days, which, in its ordi- 
nary progress, would very probably have lasted as many weeks. A 
number of similar cases having occurred, it soon became known, that 
this remedy really had great influence over the gout.’ 

‘ It met, however, from the beginning, with much opposition. It 
was decried as a poison, or at least as a dangerous remedy, whose use 


it became at length so loud, that the sale of it was suppressed at Paris, 
in 1778, by an order from the police. But on the representations of 
several respectable persons, that it had not the ill consequences of 
which it was accused, the prohibition was removed on the fifth day. 
Several pamphlets and papers were also written from time to time, 
both in its favour and against it, and either printed apart, or inserted 
in the periodical works, or public journals. 

* The eau médicinale was chemically examined, in 1782, by MM. 
Cadet and Parmentier, who declared that it contained no metallic or 
mineral substance, and that it was a vinous infusion of some bitter plant 
or plants: what these plants were, they could not of course discover by 
chemical means. ‘The plant was at different times said to be, the esula, 
the euphorbia, the veratrum album, the hyoscyamus, the belladonna, 
the digitalis purpurea, the momordica elaterium, &c. &c. M. Alyon, 
a chemical professor, asserted in his Elémens de Chimie, that it was the 
gratiola, and even gave a recipe for preparing a liqupr, by infusing the 
root and leaves of that plant in wine, exactly resembling, as he pre- 
tended, the eau médicinale in all its properties.’ Husson, however, 
* declares that the eau médicinale is the simple extract of a plant, 
whose properties have been hitherto unknown, both ‘to the ancients and 


moderns; and he pledges his honour as an officer for the truth of his 
assertion.’ 


The report of MM. Cadet and Parmentier has been confirmed 
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by the experiments of an excellent chemist in London. Dr. Jones 
has examined all the plants which have heen suspected to be coti- 
cerned in the preparation, he is persuaded that none of them pos- 
sess the powers of the eau médicinale, and he is disposed to give 
full credit to the assertion of the inventor respecting its origin. 
The gratiola in particular, as directed by Alyon, he has found in- 
—_ of relieving a paroxysm of the gout. 
preparation of Husson is sold in small bottles, each contain- 
ing two drachms: it is of a brown colour, and somewhat turbid; 
its taste is bitter and disagreeable, and it has a strong and peculiar 
smell. Either half or the whole of a bottle may be given as a dose, 
mixed with rather more than’ an equal quantity of water; the most 
éonvenient time for its administration is that of going to bed: and 
some light aromatic infusions, drank from time to time, appear to 
favour its operation. In four or five hours after taking it, the 
tient usually begins to find a diminution of pain; he generally falls 
into a sound sleep, and awakes in the morning nearly free from suf- 
fering. After this he is commonly affected with a considerable 
nausea, and sometimes vomiting, followed by some bilious evacua- 
tions. In the mean time the local affection continues to subside, 
and the inflammation is generally subdued in two or three days, 
leaving only some swelling and stiffness, which gradually wear off. 
The pulse is also very rapidly reduced in frequency, and the medi- 
cine usually operates as a moderate diaphoretic, and frequently as a 
powerful diuretic. After three or four days, if the symptoms re- 
main in any considerable d , they may commonly be removed by 
a second dose of half a bottle of the preparation: but it ought not 
to be repeated at an earlier period, on account of the violent effects 
which sometimes follow the first dose as late as one, two, or three 
days after it has been taken. Dr. Jones has not, however, seen any 
serious Seo wee from its operation, even where it has acted 
very powerfully; nor have such accidents interfered with its suc- 
cess in carrying off the gout; but he considers it as generally most 
safe to give at first only half a bottle. It may afterwards be taken 
in smaller doses, for instance, one eighth of a bottle every two or 
three days. No further medical treatment is usually necessary: 
but profuse evacuations may be checked when they occur ; and, on 
the other hand costiveness ought to be avoided: the stomach will 
naturally continé “itself to a light diet. Dr. Jones has never known 
an instance of the want of success of the medicine in relieving @ 
paroxysm, and it has very seldom failed vf completely removing it: 
It is not, however, pretended that the eau médicinale will per- 
form a radical cure of the disease, or prevent a return of the pa- 
roxysms: some persons have even believed that it has occasioned 
their recurrence more frequently than before its use: but this has 


by no meats been the most usual event; on the contrary, the — 
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vals have been much more commonly lengthened than shortened ; 
and Dr. Jones is inclined to attribute the few exceptions which 
have occurred, to the greater liberties which the patients may have 
allowed themselves, from a confidence in the powers of the remedy. 
‘ In some instances,’ he observes, ‘ it has carried off the gout, not to 
return for years.’ The paroxysms being expeditiously cut short, 
the lameness and debility usually following them may be prevented ; 
instances have occurred in which a person has eaten from 
the gout for a number of years by the assistance of this medicine ; 
and one such person Dr. ium saw at Montpellier, who was more 
than ninety years of age, and had taken the eau médicinale for. more 
than thirty. That such a medicine should for so long a time have 
remained so little known, has been owing, in Dr. Jones’s opimion, 
to the well grounded backwardness of medical persons in employ- 
ing a secret remedy, as well as to the exaggerated pretensions of the 
author in recommending it as a universal medicine. 

The cases related in the appendix are those of Mr. Craufurd of 
Auchnames ; the Hon. H. Fitzroy Stanhope; the Baron de Roll; 
Mr. Rodbard; Mr. Crowle; John Sands, porter to the Marquis of 
Salisbury ; the Earl of Carlisle; Dr.'Thynne; the Earl of Essex; 
W. Bull, his lordship’s butler; Viscourit Morpeth; Mr. Wood, 
house steward to the Earl of Winchelsea; a lady not named; the 
Hon. J. Stuart Wortley; Viscount Dillon; the Right Hon. Sir 
J. Banks; Major Rennell; aud Mr. Harrison of the Treasury. 
It will be sufficient for our purpose to mention the particulars of 
one of the cases. 

. Sir Joseph Banks, now in his 68th year, has been subject to the 
gout for 23 years: its violence appears to have been moderated by 
a long and strict adherence to a vegetable diet, and an abstinence 
from all fermented liquors; but he has still remained liable to fre- 
yaar attacks. On the evening of the 17th of February, he took, by 

rd Spencer’s persuasion, half a bottle of the eau médicinale, at.a 
time when his pulse was at 94, and the whole of his left side, from 
the foot to the hand, affected by the gouty inflammation, which 
had confined him to his bed for some days. The pain was gradual- 
ly alleviated during the night, and the next day his pulse was at 6@: 
the gout first quitted the parts which it had last attacked; but in 
some other instances, the reverse seems to have happened. The 
remaining half of the bottle was taken 48 hours after the former ; 
and in the course of the next twelve hours the medicine began to 
act as a cathartic; before this time it had produced no effect but a 
slight nausea. On the 2ist, the gout was completely subdued, 
and the patient was as well as he had been for many years.. A se- 
vere xouty lumbago, which attacked him a fortnight afterwards, 
was removed by half a bottle of the same medicine, im the course of 
one night, ; 
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Besides the cases which Dr. Jones has related of the sucéess of 

the eau médicinale, ‘it is said to have been employed, with the hap- 
piest effect, by some of the most distingtished members of the 
College of Physicians. It can scarcely for a moment be thought 
a serious objection to this preparation, that its nature is unknown ; 
we know nothing of the intimate essential nature of any medicine 
whatever: in the cases of myrrh, of calumba, of kino, and of saga- 
pen, we do not know the names of the plants which afford them ; 
bat they are still considered as perfectly orthodox. All that we 
want, is a mode of procuring our medicines in perfection, and al- 
ways alike. For this purpose, it is unquestionably desirable that 
the origin of every valuable remedy should be well ascertained ; and 
when the character of Husson’s medicine shall have been fully es- 
tablished, it will become a proper object of consideration to induce 
the proprietor to reveal the mode of its preparation. We should 
hope that a few thousand pounds miglit easily be raised in this 
country, by private subscriptions, for a purpose so laudable as that 
of extending the relief witch the eau médicinale appears to afford, in 
a disease so painful, so general, and so untractable as the gout has 
hitherto been. In the mean time, it will certainly be proper to en- 
deavour to determine whether the want of permanence of the bene- 
ficial effects of the medicine may not, as we have some reason to 
= be a material drawback upon its utility. 
- It is remarkable, that while one secret remedy has been adminis- 
tered, with a success so distinguished, in this country, another should 
have been recommended, almost with equal confidence, in Paris, for 
the samé disease. This is the cataplasm of Pradier, which is ap- 
plied commonly to the legs, for some days or weeks successively, 
and produces a discharge of a peculiar kind from the skin, accom- 
panied in general by a very severe pain. A committee of the Fa- 
culty of Medicine has given, on the whole, a very favourable report 
of its operation; but it does not appear to us, that it has relieved 
either so expeditiously or so uniformly, or with so little chance of 
constitutional injury, as the eau médicinale. 


— 





Art. VI. Pursuits of Agriculture, a Satirical Poem, in Three 
Cantos, with Notes. London. Stockdale. 1810. 


ie would be difficult to discover a more striking characteristic of 
the times in which we live, than that of an uncommonly vehe- 
ment zeal for national perfection. To pass over the astonishing 
improvements in theology, which have lately been obtruada*upou 
our notice, and the well-digested plans for eradicating every § 
of corruption from our civil, military, and ecclesjastical establish- 
ments, we cannot but contemplate with exultation the strong as- 
surances 
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surances, which have been afforded by some of our sages, of the 
unbounded extension of our powers over the material world. By 
one we have been promised a most happy annihilation of labour 
from the introduction of self-moving machines ; by another we have 
been flattered with the hope of so prodigious a progress in husban- 
dry, as to ensure from our bushes and briars a plentiful and delicious 
crop of buttered rolls; while a third has lately revived in us the 
most sanguine expectation of acquiring the art of flying, by assuring 
us that, although the figure of a man may appear, at first sight, but 
little fitted for aérial excursions, he is at least as well constructed 
for that purpose as a crow. ‘The gratitude, however, with which 
the Saturnian promises of our projectors have been received, is 
neither so ardent, nor so general, as might possibly have been ex- 
pected; but the spirit of improvement is still unchecked by the 
frown of suspicion, or the smile of incredulity ; and, conscious of 
the purity and practicability of its plans, beholds with contempt, or 
pity a narrow-minded class of men, who cherish not the slightest 

pe of any miraculous advancement in the arts of life ;—of men, 
who are much more anxious to secure the vulgar blessings which 
they derive from the Constitution of their country, than to refine it 
into ‘ an immortal feature of loveliness and perfection ;’ and who 
wilfully persevere in believing that religion was rather revealed as a 
tule of faith and practice, than as an everlasting theme of specula- 
tion and debate. 

In this description of persons, the anonymous author of the work 
before us may possibly be included; not content, however, with 
indulging a quiet contempt of schemes apparently both crude and 
visionary, he has pounced upon one class of projectors, the agri- 
cultural; scrupled not to accuse them of quackery and folly ; and 
even attempted, by a satirical sally, 


‘ To whip th’ offending spirit out of them.’ 


In venturing upon so violent a measure, the author is justly 
anxious to remove the suspicion of being in the slightest degree 
unfriendly to any rational endeavours for the improvement of 
husbandry. 


‘ At the important objects,’ he says, ‘ professedly aimed at by the 
Society,* I do not, for | cannot laugh. At the strange unsuitableness 
of means to ends, at their affectation of science, at the queer novelty 
of some of their discoveries, at the profound gravity with which they 
talk nonSense, and at their egregious gullibility, I de laugh, because I 
cannot help it. ButI am not, therefore, to be deemed an adversary. 
If any fair means were found to check those flashes of irregular genius, 
those flights of bold enthusiasm, those presumptions of sanguine zeal, 
which men of great abilities and strong imaginations intermix in matters 





* The Norfolk Agricultural Socicty is here spoken of. 
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of ‘patient inquiry and plain practice, so that nothing but what is really 
and intelligibly useful were left—certainly a man who contributes his 
best to so great an improvement, whether in prose or in rhyme, whether 
in merriment or sober sadness, is no adversary, but rather a friend and 
ally. I therefore do not attempt to recount methodically all the labours 
(or, if you will, the sports) of the Society. 1 make a selection of such 
as best suit my purpose, and seem most capable of poetical embellish- 
ment. Poetical fiction is altogether out of the question. Nothing can 
go beyond (at least I can conceive nothing beyond) actual and unde- 
niable facts, which I have merely invested, not at all disguised, in lu- 
dicrous diction and imagery.’ Pref. p. iii. 


Such being the ground which the author professes to occupy, 
his attack, we conceive, can hardly be deemed unfair or malicious; 
it will undoubtedly excite the mirth of those who are ungalled by his 
shafts ; and as to the sufferers—they must find their consolation in 
_ amendment. 

After a becoming invocation of his provincial muse, the poet 
begins his song with a sketch of the edifying process of reading to 
the collective body of Norfolk agriculturists, a communication 
couched ini terms completely incomprehensible to the greater part 
of the audience. 

* How little plants, call’d parasitic, 
Make wheat-straw weak and paralytic ; 
How tiny fungi on a glume 
Vital humidity consume ; 
(What mischief comes of things so small ‘) 
In series longitudinal 
They pop their heads through gaping pores, 
Like ghosts theatric from trap-doors ; 
Each is imperforate,’ &c. 


A deception practised on the society under the name of a Mr, 
Macfarlan (and which, we are informed in a note, was justly pro- 
voked) affords a more fruitful subject for the playful imagination of 
the writer. The representative of this imaginary stranger transmitted, 
it seems, to one of the quarterly meetings, a collection of forced 
turnips of extraordinary size and beauty; he dignified them with the 
sonorous appellation of the Brassica Polymorpha ; pretended that 
they were a production of the polar regious ; that they not only en- 
dured, but delighted in the utmost extremity of cold; and strongly 
recommended them to cultivation as a never-failing supply for win- 
ter stock. ‘The turnips and the proposal were received with equal 
gratitude; Mr. Macfarlan was voted, by acclamation, a member 
extraordinary ; and happy was the agriculturist who could secure a 
specimen of the invaluable Kolgoian root. Such are the outlines 
of a transaction which is skilfully expanded by our Hudibrastic bard. 
We transcribe his description of the ‘ Arcti¢ turnip-isles.’ wid 
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* But, lo! a stranger—lead him forth— 
Sandy Macfarlan fro’ the North. 
Tom Coriat of the frozen zone, 
Who saw—-what he has seen alone. 
On hyperborean billows tost, 
In noon-day darkness often lost, 
Ah! with what transport of delight 
Did ye, blest islands, glad his sight, 
Frozen Kolgoi and chil Kandina, 
Fair lands, all lily-bright and shiny ! 
Sure fairies built the rocky pile 
Of ice like granite round each isle. 
Here from its smooth storm-polish’d face 
Reflected, see the down-clad race, 
Famish’d sea-fowl, that hither roam, 
And scream, and then go hungry home. 
There varied in unnumber’d forms, 
Quaint work of gusts, and blasts, and storms, ' 
In rifts, on crags, above, below, 
Wreath’d, drifty, biflowy, plumy snow. 
O’er the whole land what meets the sight? 
One pure expanse of dazzling white ; 
Save where the hoar-frost gives to view 
Its spangled gems of orient hue, 
Through vap’rous sleet as Phoebus gleams 
With slanting horizonts] beams. 
Wondrous to tell, on these drear lands 
(Planted, no doubt, by eifin hands) 
Fine crops of turnips snugly grow, 
Protected by perennial snow.’ 


Another ‘ sport,’ which attracts the attention of the satirist, is the 
cramming of cattle to a most preposterous obesity. 





‘ expensive plans 
For deluging of dripping-pans ! 
Alas! what tantalizing meat, 

Too dear to buy, too fat to eat !— 
"Tis an odd way to make a plenty, 
For one to eat the food of twenty.’ 


The happy invention of feeding sheep with Scotch firs, and hogs 
with muscles, is ludicrously touched upon; and the second canto 
concludes with a note, im which are gazetted the particulars of a 
well-planned though unsuccessful attack upon a foraging party of 
those unprincipled marauders, turnip-fiies. 

In the third and final canto, the author no longer confines him- 
self, with an exclusive filial affection, to his fayoured Society ; 
without, however, entirely abandoning it, he rouzes himself to more 
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extehsive exertions, and skilfully launches his ‘ axsa ern’ against a 
mass of projects, which would hardly have disgraced the Professors 
of the University of Laputa. He thus addresses the collective 
tribe of philanthropic speculators : 


* Come, then, with generous ardour fired, 
All ye who pant to be admired 
For genius and inventive power ; 
Come, snatch the renovating hour !— 
Give all you can, we'll dream the rest, 
And ask no better than your best: 
No scrap we scorn, the very least 
May vary or adorn the feast 
Of science, wisdom, wit, and sense— 
Grand Pic-Nic of intelligence !’ 


After this encouraging invocation, the author directs his descant 
* to the celebration of the terrene arts and sciences; several of which, 
as he satisfactorily shews, are deeply indebted to our Georgical lite- 
rati for a learned and imposing title: improvements of equal im- 
portance have sndoubtedly been made in them in other respects; 
but notwithstanding the exultation of our author on this topic, we 
confess that none of the modern discoveries which are recorded by 
him appear to us to equal, in real utility, the too-long-forgotten 
drum of Boccalini, which would beat up all the weeds in a field, 
and leave the corn standing. 

From earthly to watery arts, the transition is easy; and we ac- 
cordingly find the stream of song thus bursting forth in praise of 
the irrigation of hills! 


* Proceed, great days! bright suns, arise! 
Visions of bliss, oh greet our eyes! 
Flat marshes mount, rough rocks subside, 
Upwards, ye streams, irriguous glide— 
Air, earth, and watzr all obey 
Enlighten’d man’s imperial sway, 
That all his labours may become 
But exercise to sweeten home, 
To give keen appetite to eat 
The luscious fruits and savoury meat, 
Which ye’ll produce at his devotion ;’ &c. 


The colours of this consolatory picture are farther heightened by 
the author's foretaste of a total abolition of tythes, and by the 
lively description, which he has amexed, of the ‘ tipsy dance and 
jollity’ of universal nature on that grand occasion. It is impossible 
that rural felicity should proceed farther—and the poet has theré- 
fore stopped to refresh himself with a bird’s-eye view of the various 
items 
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items of happiness which will now be enjoyed by his beloved 


county. 

Aindtig the mass of devices excogitated by this indefatigable so- 
ciety, we had nearly overlooked one of a very extraordinary kind, 
viz. the offer of a premium ‘ for shearling wethers fed with vege- 
table food only.’ Canto III. p.217. We profess ourselves to be 
equally at a loss with the author, to discover the ticability of 
feeding them with any other species of aliment. We recollect, in- 
deed, the anthropophagous taste of the horses of Diomed; but 
we always conceived this to be a solitary instance of depraved ap- 
petite in graminivorous animals, and we do not even now see any 
urgent necessity for offermg a reward to prevail upon a hungry 
sheep to satisfy its cravings with grass or turnips. , 

Little hesitation can be felt, we imagine, in pronouncing the 
Writer of the Pursuits of Agriculture to be no unsuccessful pupil of 
the Hudibrastic school. in the critique of Dr. Johnson on the 
works of Butler, he complains (a little strangely) of a satiety and 
fatigue arising from the incessant wit of that ‘ mirth-moving’ bard, 
and reproves his unremitting efforts to shihc, by the following 
distich : 

* Omnia vis belle, Matho, dicere: dic aliquando 
Et bene; dic neutrum ; dic aliquando male.’ 
We do not suspect that the imitators of Butler have extended this 
caution to themselves: we are convinced, on the contrary, that, 
from adopting a familiar and unpoetic phraseology, which requires 
so constant a support of quaintness, humour, and epigrammatic 
point, they have discovered that no ordinary ind is demanded 
to exclude the prosaic and the insipid; and if a slight sprinkling 
of expressions of that description can be detected in the Pur- 
suits of Agriculture, they are entitled to some imdulgence ; more 
especially as the author, in composing an entire verse of a single 
word, 
* Unagriculturistical,’ 


has performed a feat which is no where exhibited, we believe, in 
the productions of his renowned preceptor. 





Arr. VIL. The Ramayuna of Valmeeki, translated from the 
original Sungskrit, with explanatory Notes. By William Ca- 
rey and Joshua Marshman., 4to. Vol. 1, containing the first 
Book. pp. 449. 


I" was with no small pleasure that we saw this work announced, 
and with no little curiosity that we sat down to examine it. The 
Ramayuna 
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Ramayuna has been called a Sanscrit epic, and this is a name which 
Homer and Virgil have taught us to venerate. 

We owe this translation to the intelligent encouragement of the 
Asiatic Society, and its late president Sir John Anstruther, who 
wney accepted of the proposal made by the missionaries ‘ of 
translating successively the principal works to be found in the 
Sanscrit language, caniouers those held sacred by the Hindoos, 
or those most illustrative of their manners, their history, or their 
religion, including also the principal works of science.’ The Ra- 
mayuua of Valmeeki was first chosen, ‘ The reverence in which 
it is held, the extent of country through which it is circulated, and 
the interesting view which it exhibits of the religion, the doctrines, 
the mythology, the current ideas, and the manners and customs of 
the Hindoos combine to justify the selection.’ 

The Ramayuna was known to us only by wondering and indis- 
criminate panegyric. The, epithets of beautiful, sublime, and m- 
teresting have been so repeatedly given to it that it was necessary to 
have it translated, that the public might fairly appreciate its merit, 
and ascertain its nature. A part of it has now become our own, 
and the giant has shrunk into his just proportion. But although 
reduced almost to a dwarf, and by no means attractive, he is still 
highly curious from his peculiarities, and well deserves a careful 
examination. 

The Ramayuna is stated to be superior in antiquity to any of the 
Puranas: it may beso. But the allowance of this claim will not 
give it any right to precede the Iliad; because the age of the Pu- 
ranas Is exceedingly questionable. There has appeared as yet no 
evidence that they were in existence at the commencement of the 
Christian era; nor has any foundation hitherto been disclosed for 
placing the chronology of Valmeeki at an earlier period. An In- 
dian epopea anterior to Homer would certainly be an interesting 
discovery, because some of the few circumstances which can be now, 
collected of the rise of epic poetry in Greece, seem to announce an 
Asiatic origin: but nothing of this description has yet been found 
which can be esteemed more ancient than the Iliad, or similar com- 
positions of the Cyclic poets. ‘The Ramayuna has in our opinion 
no preténsions to be made an exception. It is true that if this 
point were left to the Bramins they would settle at once the ques- 
tion of precedence between Homer and Valmeeki, for they boldl 
place their favourite some thousand years before the world itse 
was created. 

No critic will exact of a Hindu epopea that it should exhibita 
conformity with the rules deduced by Aristotle from the model of 
Homer. Some of these rules are indeed so consonant to the im 
junctions which a cultivated taste would always impose, that no 
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= which appears to be constructed on different principles, will 
ong engage the attention of a literary age: the Ramayuna, for this 
reason, will find few admirers beyond the precincts of the Gentoo 
world. ‘That-it should be found to have a well-arranged fable, or 
well-selected incidents, will hardly be expected. A judicious di- 
versity of characters distinctly pourtrayed and carefully supported 
would be a phenomenon as extraordinary in a Hindu poet as na- 
tural sentiment, or elegant and tasteftil composition. ‘The barba- 
rous mythology of the Bramins has ruined their poetry. It clogs, 
perverts, and confounds their genius: it intercepts all their rational 
associations, and weakens every useful feeling. It has made the 
Ramayuna a fit breviary for their pagodas which may enrapture ‘the 
votary of Rama, Vishnu, or Sive; but it can please no one else. 

The Ramayuna discovers at times many traits of a wild imagina- 
tion, peculiar manners, interesting from their striking contrast to 
those with which we are familiar, a transient appearance of rude 
sublimity, and often some irregular displays of genuine pathos. 
Its style is sometimes vigourous, and the descriptions are sometimes 
attractive. But though a few flowery dells and picturesque views 
may occasionally open upon us as we proceed through this poem, 
we shall always find ourselves in a wilderness. Confusion, dark- 
ness, barrenness, and fatigue will be our chief companions. The 
fantastic and the absurd incessantly preponderate. Weariness be- 
comes our prevailing sentiment, and novelty is our principal grati- 


It was prettily said of Paradise Lost, that if you will not allow it 
to be an epic, you may call it a divine poem. To this epithet of 
Addison, de author of the Ramayuna seriously asserts his unques- 
tionable right. ‘ The divine sage,’ he says, ‘has written in ex- 
finitely varied verse, the history of Rama—a poem holy, excellent, 

ine.’ So miraculous is its efficacy that he declares it will impart 
‘ life, fame, and strength to those who hear it.’ It is ‘ fraught 
with jewels like the sea.’ By reading it nobles will become mo- 
narchs, and beggars will be aggrandised. Nay, so anxious is the 
author to secure to his composition that immortality of fame, 
which every poet expects, that he ventures to asstire-us that ‘ who- 
ever reads it will be delivered from all sin, and he who constantly 
peruses the first section will, together with his whole progeny, be for 
ever delivered from pain and sorrow.’ As the first section only oc- 
Cupies eighteen pages, this is the cheapest patent of exemption from 
he miseries of human life, that ingenuity has yet invented. So sa- 
tisfied was Valmeeki of his own genius and the credulity of his 
countrymen, that he has made Brahma himself declare, ‘ as long as 
the mountains and rivers shall remain on the earth, so long shall 

remain cusrent among men.’ Compared with = 
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the monumentum are perennius of Horace was an ‘insignificant 

Of a poem thus vaunted by its author, our readers may desire to 
have some account without the fatigue of personal study. We 
will endeavour to satisfy their curiosity by giving an analysis of its 
fable, together with such specimens of its genera] composition as 
may convey an idea of its prevailing character. We cannot pro- 
mise that our delineations will be always satisfactory or amusing, 
because we have to select them from an absolute chaos. 

The principal subject of the is the expedition of Rama, a 
Hindu deity and king, against reg the tyrant and demon of 
Ceylon. With this, mnumerable episodes are interwoven. The 
whole comprises six hundred and twenty sections, and twenty four 
thousand verses. Of these the present version contains only sixty- 
four sections, which fill an octavo volume of 449 pages. If itis 
not the finest, it is at least the largest heroic poem with which 
European readers have become acquainted. 

Ravuna, a ten-headed monster, is described as an evil being, 
whose pride troubles and afflicts the gods, and distresses the uni- 
verse. His power extends even to the elements. ‘ Where Ra 
vuna remains there the sun loses his force; the winds through fear 
of him do not blow ; the fire ceases to burn; the rolling ocean,for- 
bears to move its waves.’ This terror of the universe is invulne- 
rable to all the gods, for Brahma had indiscreetly pronounced, 
‘ Man excepted, from the various kinds of beings thou hast no 
thing to fear.’ The harassed deities repair to Brahma with their 
complaints, and implore him with joimed hands to save them from 
their enemy and contrive a plan for his destruction, Brahma pro- 
mised to oblige them, and recollected the fortunate exception when 
he requested his invulnerability, ‘ this Rakshus, through contempt, 
said nothing respecting man; therefore this wicked one shall be de- 
stroyed by man. 

But where could a man be found capable of confronting a de- 
mon so terrible? In this dilemma, the gods beheld Vishnu, “ the 
lord of the world, arrayed in yellow, riding on Vinuteya, like the 
sun on acloud, with his discus and his club.’ They intreated him 
to become a man, by being bora the son of a childless king who 
was petitioning for offspring. Vishnu consents; and on this ir 
carnation the whole poem is founded. 

The reader does not, however, get through the subject of the poem 
quite so easily in Valmeeki. He is first introduced to the hero, 
and the author, by separate invocations. Valmeeki is called the Ja- 
dian cuckow ‘ who mounted on the branch of poesy, sounds the 
delightful note, Rama, Rama, Rama;’ and the divine hero is describ- 
ed at some length. To ample shoulders and brawny arms, he poet 
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a neck shell-formed, hands reaching to the knee, a blue body, and 
elongated eyes. _ All the moral virtues of a Hindu are attached to 
him, and a slight sketch of his history is then given. The short 
table of contents is expanded into a much longer one in the third 
and fourth sections, aud the latter ends with another extravagant 


panegyric on the poem. 

* All the sages, earnest to hear the poem, crowded around by thou- 
sands, with eyes fixed through joy and wonder, exclaiming excellent! 
excellent! and uniting in a joyful burst of applause—oh this poem, the 
yery expression of nature! oh the song! oh the tune! oh the-exquisite 
story of the divine Rama! ancient things are beheld as though they had 
been transacted before our eyes,’ &c. &c. 

In the fifth section, and at the fifty-ninth page, the poem at last 
begins. Some notion of its incidents may be formed from the fol- 
lowing sketch. On the banks of the Suruyoo was a large country 
called Koshula, gay and happy, of which Uyodhya was the princi- 
pal city. The houses stood in triple and long extended rows, of 
equal height, and the chief streets were well watered. It was filled 
with merchants, sages, and warriors equal in strength to the regents 
of the universe. Its spacious mansions were beautified ‘with 
gardens and groves of mango trees. It abounded with dancing 
girls, elephants, horses, and sacred chariots. Its stately gates were 
— by archers, and surrounded with an impassable moat. 

delightful music of the tabor, the flute, and the harp resounded 
in every part. The domes of its magnificent palaces resembled the 
tops of mountains. It was perfumed with perpetual incense, and 
decorated with chaplets of flowers, and was constantly filled with 
societies of the healthful and the happy. 

In this city, Dusha-rutha reigned ‘ resplendent as the sun irra- 
diating the world.’ But his happiness was clouded with one anx- 
iety—he had no offspring, notwithstanding all his sacred austeri- 
ties; and to obtain a son he resolved to perform the peculiar sacrifice 
called Ushwumedha. This he desired his Bramins to superintend, 
and he announced his purpose to his wives. ‘ At these exhilarating 
words the faces of his beautiful queens brightened like the water- 
lily at the departure of the cold season.’ 

The king, however, first listens with admirable patience to a long 
story told by his charioteer in order to induce him to imvite a famous 
sage to be his gooroo, or confidential priest, to officiate at the sa- 
crifice. ‘To bring down rain upon the earth it had been necessary 
to persuade this venerated devotee, who was living in a forest, unac= 
quainted with men, to leave his solitude and dwell in the city. Fe- 
male attractions were successfully employed for that purpose, and 
as the fair ambassadors ‘ were bringing him away, the clouds poured 
forth a plentiful shower, rejoicing the world.’ “ 
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The charioteer assures the king that this sage was destined, ‘by 
report, to perform the saerifice which would procure him a son, 
The king believes his driver, and undertakes a journey to Ava to 
invite this august personage. ‘The devotee agrees to accompany 
him home. -To honour his Braminical friend, the king commands 
his capital to be perfumed with incense, aud decorated with flags, 
The sage enters in triumph, and when the dewy season was past and 
the spring arrived, prepares to perform the sacrifice. 

preparations for this important ceremony occupy two years, 
The king is profuse in his invitations to all classes of men to attend 
it. ‘The artificers, the sacred cooks, writers, astrologers, mecha- 
nics, and dancing men and women, are all put in requisition. ‘The 
kings and all the virtuous of the: earth are requested to a 
thousands from every country. Food, in heaps like mountains 
duly dressed, was daily collected, and the ceremony began. The 
deities were invoked. The priests with sweet and pleasing songs 
offered to each idol his peculiar part in the sacrifice, and a general 
festivity followed. The words give, eat, every where resounded, 
and all classes both eat and drank till nature could admit no more, 
* Oh! how full we are!’ was the exclamation uttered by all around. 

The Bramins, however, were not satisfied with temporary feast- 
ing. They had removed the sins of the king, and they solicited 
their reward. ‘ O king! our concern is not with lands, nor are 
we capable of taking due care of them. We are constantly devoted 
to the study of the Veda. Be pleased, therefore, to give us a trifling 
gift: jewels, gold, cows, or whatever is convenient. We have no oc- 
casion for provinces, O most excellent sovereign of men!’ ‘The most 
excellent sovereign gave them a million of cows, a hundred millions 
of pieces of gold, and four times as many pieces of silver. Every 
thing is gigantic in Sanscrit literature. 

The preparations being now complete for the birth of Rama, the 
ee proceeds to accomplish it. As the king was performing his 
ast sacrifice, suddenly from the fire arose a su tural being of 
incomparable splendour. He gave the officiating sage a vessel of 
burning gold of celestial food, and bade him present it to the 
king; who carried the ambrosia! banquet to his wives. ‘ The 
apartments of the women were instantly irradiated with the 
beams of joy, as the atmosphere by the rays of the autumnal moon.’ 
The sage returns home with new honours, and in due time Vishnu, 
the lord of the universe, is born of the beautiful Koushulya, and 
is called Rama. At his birth the celestial beings.sang melodiously 
the divine Doondoobhis, and a shower of flowers fell from the sky. 
We have now reached the one hundred and forty-third page, and 


the story is yet to begm. 
We 
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* Homer commences his eighth book.with Jupiter the sire of gods 
and men commanding the immortals to take no part in the war be- 
fore Troy. Valmeeki begins his sixteenth section with Brahma, 
the divine, self-existent, also addressing the gods, but for a different 
purpose. It is to desire all of them to assist Vishnu in his expe- 
dition against Ravuna. This assistance isto be given in a very singu- 
lar manner : they are to create mighty companions capable of assum- 
ing any form, skilled in the art of illusion, swift as the wind, invulne- 
rable and immortal as those who feed on ambrosia, front bears and 
female monkeys. ‘ From these,’ continues Brahma, ‘ produce 
sons, monkey-formed, in power equal to yourselves.’ To encou- 
rage them to this strange creation, he tells them of a similar feat of 
hisown. ‘ From the mouth of me, wide gaping, has Jamboovan, 
the mighty bear, been already produced !’ 

‘ Brahma is obeyed, and a race of immortal monkeys, bears and 
cow-tailed apes, equal in size to elephants or mountains, is created. 
They could pierce the stoutest trees, tear up the earth with 
their feet, and cause the sea to. overflow its bounds. Mount- 
ing the air, they could seize the very clouds, and with their shout 
cause the feathered songsters to fall to the ground. They were 
came by millions, and their chief leaders were Soogreeva and 

unooman, 

Having prepared these strange means for the attack on Ravuna, 
the author proceeds to introduce his hero into the conflict, and in 
this of his work displays some of the powers of a poet. The 
royal father of Rama was enjoying the society of his children, and 
deliberating upon their marriage, when he was visited by a Bramin 
called Vishwa-mitra. ‘This Bramin is a most wonderful sage. 
The king tells him that he beholds him with adoration ; that he is 
his deity ; that his coming is grateful to him as ambrosia, as rain in 
due season, as a son to the childless; and eagerly promises to fulfil 
all his wishes. The sage, ‘ with his hair erect through joy,’ re- 
turns some of the king’s compliments, by assuring him that no one 
on earth is his equal. He then tells his story. ‘Two Rak- 
shuses, or hateful beings, the friends of Ravuna, will not let 
him perform his sacrifices. He is himself unable to combat 
them; and has, therefore, come to the king to petition that he 
will permit his dear son Rama to undertake the adventure, and de- 
stroy his enemies. 

‘ Scarcely had the king heard the request, when he fainted. Re- 
covering, he exclaimed, ‘ my Rama, my lotus-eyed boy, is not yet 
sixteen; he is not able to fight with the Rakshases. I will go - 
instead of him. I will take ‘a mighty army, sud, while life re 
mains, maintain the combat with these werderers of the night. 

VOL. 111. NQ, VI. Bs * ‘Without 
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Without Rama, I cannot sustain life one moment. Thou must 
not take Rama—my life has now centered in him, all lovely to the 
sight as the full-orbed moon. This joy of my soul, dearer than life 
itself, thou must not take away.’ 

To this pathetic address the Bramin replies by enlarging on the 
necessity of the case, and the terrible prowess of Ravuna, who can 
only bé\subdued by Rama. But the name of Ravuna fills the 
anxious father with new alarm. He calls to mind all his dreadful, 
exploits. ‘ The Gods, the Danuvas, the Gundharvas, and the 
Yukshas are unable to cope with Ravuna; how then should man? 
Rayuna is among the destroyers of thy sacrifices. He is a cruel 
one. [ will not give up my son. The descendants of Soonda and 
Copencnts, fatal as the regents of death, are among them. I 
will not therefore give up my son.’ This effusion of paternal af-. 
fection, however, serves only to kindle the displeasure of the Bra- 
min. ‘ If this, O King, be for thy good,’ he exclaims, ‘ I will re- 
turn as I came. Live, O Kakootsha! live at ease, surrounded 
with thy friends, but a perfidious violator of thy promise.’ At the 
Fo of the sage the whole earth was moved, and fear seized eveu. 

gods. ; 

Another great sage, however, at this crisis interfered. He con- 
jured the king to send his son, assuring him that Rama would be 

th safe and successful. The perturbed father yielded to their 
united jmportunity, and Rama set off upon his expedition. At this 
sight, the god of air breathed forth a gentle zephyr pleasant and 
free from dust. A shower of flowers fell accompanied with the 
music of the divine Doondoobhi, and the celestials jomed the 
harmony of their conches. ; 

In their progress, they come to a sacred hermitage, where we 
learn the singular fate of Kundurpa, the Hindu Cupid. He once 
possessed a visible form, but he presumed to wound the Lord of the 
Gods while, with uplifted arm, he was engaged in sacred austerities. 
His temerity was unmercifully punished, All his members became 
suddenly scorched with fire, and fell from his body; his whole mate- 
rial frame was consumed, and since that time he bas been incorpo- 
real, 

They continue their journey, amused with idle tales of wild my- 
thology, till they come to the forest of Taruka, one of the hostile 


Rakshuses, who has the strength of a thousand elephants. ‘This an-, 


gry Jady first buries them in a cloud of dust, and then rains upon 
them a copious shower of stones. Rama, in return, cuts off her, 
hands: Rakshuses and demons, however, can fight without hands ;- 
he has, therefore, recourse to an arrow ‘ capable of perforating @, 
sound,’ which backed by a second, not less efficacious, finally sub-; 
dues her, and she expires, vomiting blood. ‘el. 
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The sage is highly grateful for this victory; and presents Rama 
with a prodigious number of ‘ divine weapons,’ all of which, to the 
great edification of the reader, are distinctly enumerated. Rama, 
whose cupidity has grown with his success, begs for more ; the sage, 
who is in ahumour to deny him nothing, complies. Strange to say, 
these divine weapons instantly assume ‘ their proper forms,’ (coals 
of fire, columns of smoke, &c.) and begin to talk. With hands re- 
spectfully joined, they addressed Rama im gentle accents, ‘ here we 
are, O chief of men! what shall we do for thee?” The chief of 
men bids them leave him, and come again when he wants them ; 
humbly bowing their heads to Rama, they retire. 

It would fatigue and disgust the reader to lead him through the 
absurdities of this poem ; we will, therefore, only notice one more 
incident, and this is Rama’s marriage. He meets a king who 
has a blooming daughter called Seeta, whom he ploughed up 
ashe was preparing a spot for sacrifice. This fair one he pro- 
poses to give to the man who can bend a wonderful bow in his pos- 
session, which had, on a former occasion, destroyed all the gods. It 
required the strength of eight hundred men to bring it in. Rama, 
however, takes it up with one hand, and not only bends it, but 
breaks it in the middle. The sound of its snapping resembled the 
crash of a falling mountain, and so stunned the people that they fell 
down on every side. Rama then marries the earth-born Seeta, and 
the first book, that is the volume, concludes. 

To attempt to criticise such a story as this would be about as 
wise and profitable as to reason on the adventures of Jack the 
Giant-killer. We are grateful for such a specimen of Sanscrit li- 
terature and mythology. We are even glad to hear that another 
volume of it has been published in India. But we think that these 


-two books will be quite sufficient to satisfy any reasonable appetite 


for the divine Ramayuna. And we hope our worthy missionaries 
will now give us an equal portion of the Mahabarat. 

We cannot, however, dismiss this work without bestowing our 
cordial tribute of applause on the indefatigable translators— Dr. 
Carey and Mr. Marshman. They and their friends have not only 
mastered the various languages of the pie peninsula, and trans- 
lated the Bible into Bengalee, and the ‘Testament into the Sanscrit, 
Oreeya, and Hindustanee; but we perceive them also projecting the 
acquisition of the languages of Thibet, and sedulously employed in 
learning those of the Birman empire, and of China. The cultivation 
of the Chinese will open to us a great harvest of information from 
the long-inaccessible literature of that almost inaccessible country. 

e sons of the two translators of the Ramayuna, of the ages of 
15, 13, and 8 years, are now making great proficiency in the Chi- 
nese language. The unwearied Mr. Marshman, in eee 
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with his sdh and a Portuguese named Lassar, is also translating 
into English, and printing the works of Confucius. We think it 
justice to their character to give the following accounts of the 

roficiency of these youths in this peculiar and difficult language. 

e Lun-gnee, the book mentioned, is called the Conversations of 
Confucius. 

* On Monday, 26th Sept. 1808, an examination of the students of 
the Chinese language was held at the mission-seminary at Serampore, 
by John Harrington, Esq. Vice President of the Asiatic Society, and 
Dr. John Leyden, in the presence of Mr. Lassar, the Chinese professor, 
Major L. F. Smith, secretary to the Persian embassy, Captain Kemp, 
Lieutenant ——., and several other gentlemen. Mr. Harrington pre 
sided. 

‘ The examination commenced by Jabez Carey and B. W. Marsh- 
man’s repeating alternately from memory the three last books of the 
first volume of Lun-gnee, the Chinese work now in the press. These 
three books contained about 4500 characters. Fifty pages of the second 
volume of Lun-gnee were then repeated memoriter by J. C. Marsh- 
man, containing about 6000 characters. After this, they were ex- 
amined relative to the meaning of the characters. A translation of 
what he had repeated was then produced by J.C. Marshman. After 
which, specimens of composition in the Chinese language and charac- 
ter were produced and examined. These consisted of seven letter 
in Chinese, written by J. C. Marshman, and four by Jabez Carey, with 
® specimen of writing by B. W. Marshman. 

* The examination concluded by a disputation in Chinese on the 
following thesis :— 

“ To commit to memory the Chinese classics is the best mode of at- 
quiring the Chinese language.” 

First ry meg B. W. Marshman 
Second ditto, J. Care 
Respondent, J.C. Marshman 

‘ The gentlemen who assisted in the examination expressed their sa- 
tisfaction in very strong terms, and their conviction that nothing but 
oe was necessary to the complete acquisition of the Chinese 


* After the examination, a prize of forty ru was awarded by Mr. 
' Lassar to J. C. Marshman, and thirty each to the other two lads.’ 
Whatever may be the result of their labours in diffusing Chris- 
tianity in these regions, there can be no question that by their trans- 
lations they will bring important accessions to our very scanty stock 
of Asiatic literature. 
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Art. VIII. Zschyli Tragediea que supersunt rditarum Fa- 
bularum Fragmenta et Scholia:Graeca, ex Editione Thoma 
Stanleii, &c. &c. Accedunt Varia Lectiones et Nota, VV. 
DD. Critice ac Philologica, quibus suas passim intertexuit 
Samuel Butler. 4to. 1 vol. 8vo. 2 vol. Cantabrigie. Deigh- 
ton. 1810. 


WE confess ourselves somewhat surprised at this apparition of 

Stanley’s Eschylus revisiting us, like the ghost of Banquo, 
with all its mortal murders on its head. We thought, indeed, that, 
‘ when the brains were out, the man would die;’ but the syndics 
of the Cambridge press have brought him again to life; in other 
words, they have reprinted all the corruptions of the edition in 
question, without any regard to the undoubted corrections which 
have been made since the time of that learned editor. We consider 
it as an ill compliment to those scholars who have laboured so 
much in elucidating AZschylus, to pass over with silent indifference 
all their discoveries, if we may be allowed the expression, and all the 
better readings of MSS.,; and thus to give the sanction of the acade- 
mical press to those corrupt readings which have so unquestionably 
been rectified. We can only account for this‘by supposing the syndics 
to have sent a deputation to the Pythian oracle, as a Grecian city 
did of old, and to have received the same answer, Mx xisiy Kaydegs~ 
rar, Gxivnros yae ausiewr, We are the more inclined to express our 
grief on this occasion, as we have understood that, in consequence 
of a similar resolution on the part of the syadics, Porson’s Aschy- 
lus did not issue, with all its valuable accompaniments, from the 
Cambridge press ; but was left to make its appearance in a naked 
unauthorized manner from the printing-office of Glasgow. Mr. 
Butler’s edition therefore labours under a disadvantage very per- 
plexing to the student, who is compelled to search for the good 
readings at the end of the volume, while the bad are constantly 
before his eyes. 

Since the first edition of ZEschylus by Aldus, under the superin- 
tendance of Asulanus, in 1518, much has been done for the re- 
mains of this great poet ; and it is one of the merits of Mr. Butler’s 
edition, that it brings into one point of view the Note Variorum, 
and, with them, the gradual progress of critical emendation, Much 
more, we are persuaded, might be done for Aischylus by a diligent 
perusal of various ancient authors, grammarians, lexicographers, 
and sophists ; for we are almost afraid to indulge a hope that he 
will experience the good fortune of Aristophanes in the discovery 
of the Ravenna MS. We should be unwilling to believe that we 
had now reached the ne plus ultra of discovery, and that, as Pindar 
says, Tadsigns wiear ZoQos’ & wspards. We do not think, however, = 
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with respect to correction, Mr. Butler has much advanced the god 
Terminus.. The- MSS. of Aeschylus are. of a late date, and those 
which he has collated have not afforded any great assistance to the 
éause ; neither has the editor been so fortunate as to suggest any of 
those conjectural emendations which, dug as it were out of the 
fuins of corruption, almost bear the stamp of authority: such as 
the psrwmocwPeorwy and the worrds avng rigarvos ivodainwr wages Of Porson. 
See the Supplem. ad Pref. im Hec. The improvements of that 
great scholar were not distinguished by audacity, or (if a poetical 
term may be applied to any thing so anti-poetic as verbal criticism) 
by invention ; in his emendations there was nothing forced or crude; 
the errors to which they were applied seemed ripe, and, when soli- 
cited by his hand, dropped off without any violent avulsion. 

And here we may be permitted to express our sorrow that the 
literary world has been so prematurely deprived of lis great talents; 
of that energy, that almost unprecedented memory, which, quick- 
ened and invigorated by a powerful genius, could open such vast 
stores of learning; of that rapid combination which could borrow 
light from one author, and reflect it upon another, however remote 
and devious their respective orbits, and this with so happy an effect 
that the reader was apt to forget the real difficulty in the apparent 
facility ; of that judgment and discretion which discriminated what 
was really faulty, and which, when it could not cure, never disturbed ; 
and above all (shall we say it?) of that magnanimity so essential to 
great attainments, and yet so rare, which exclusively devoted him 
to the cultivation of Greek literature, unmindful of his personal 
interests, and regardless of those cares which so often darken the 
mild brow of youthful genius, and forbid the prosecution of so un- 
gainful a pursuit. 

- Returning, however, from our digression, we think that, with- 
out the farther aid of MSS. no ingenuity can satisfactorily unravel 
some, we will not say corrupt lines, but corrupt pages, of A®schylus, 
such, for instance, as the dialogue in the Supplices between the Da- 
naides and the Kngvé ; of Mr. Butler's management of which we shall 
treat in its proper place. It appears that there are few, or rather in- 
deed (unless Mr. Butler has omitted to notice them) none of Porson’s 
obeli prefixed to these monostrophics. The present editor’s disposi- 
tion of the metres and chorus shews, we think, his taste and judgment, 
and a goodness of ear; unlike that of another Cambridge editor, 
who, to rid himself of the Avouospo@a, has unfeelingly mangled the 
metres of Euripides, and stretched the unfortunate son of the Aayari- 
wwii; upon the tenter-hooks. We should not have gone out of our 
way to notice this subject, were it not our duty, as conservators of 
the public taste, to enter our protest against these barbarous inroads 
of a commentator who seems disposed to sweep away every thes be 
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fore him. From this juvenile licentiousness, from this perverseness 
of ingenuity, which only serves to incense the reader, and deface the 
author, Mr. Butler very properly warns his readers to abstain ; and 
has afforded, in his own practice, a very excellent model of sober 
and judicious criticism. 

Mr. Butler also deserves our commendations for the unaffected 
candour and good temper with which he follows Markland as bis 
model, and for his judgment in avoiding that useless contention and 
causeless acrimony in which some illustrious scholars of the 17th 
century indulged, and in which Pauw, the most arrogant and un- 
fortunate of editors, so much delighted. In one instance only we 
question his taste: we allude to an emendation which he has at- 
tempted in that truly grand and picturesque description of a soli- 
tary and gloomy scene, worthy the pencil of Salvator Rosa, which 
occurs in the Supplices, v. 800. 

Having given Mr. Butler the credit so justly due to his temper, 
judgment, and taste, we have only a few faults to put in the other 
scale. In his arrangements of particular verses Mr. Butler admits 
the hiatus, which we contend is inadmissible ; and he will forgive 
us, if we presume to differ from him in the construction of ‘ Ut 
ut’ with a subjunctive: these, however, are mere specks, which the 
slightest touch may brush off ; and totally inconclusive with regard 
to the general merits of the edition. We will now proceed with 
the observations which have occurred to us in the perusal of these 
volumes. » , 

Vol. 1, v. 3. tmipords. It was unnecessary to say any thing 
of the use of this word, as there is nothing more common. See 
Valck. Diate. 255. We remember no instance of iw:roay. 

V. 17. In noticing the obelus of Porson prefixed to i€upégs, 
Mr. Butler has not observed that sdwpdgur seems to be the right 
reading, which is preserved in Hesychius in verb. and Phavorinus; 
the latter says that it was used by Sophocles, in his play of the 
Exipar. Edwpsager may be properly rendered by the Latin word 
vilipendere. 

V.93. We coincide with Mr. Butler in his doctrine of the 
Anapestic system. See Hipp. 1545. See also Troades 100. 
— is not altogether correct in what he says of the paremiac. See 

ppl. init. 

V. 117. Ts certainly seems wanted ; but we agree with Mr. But- 
ler in thinking, that it would not be proper in this place; ris inter- 
rogative must precede, and ts enclitic must immediately follow the 
word on which it depends. In Hipp. 856. Ti Swed’ ate dares ix 
Ping xépog Hyprauten 5 Biase th chivas véor. .Valcknaer has judiciously 
edited + an enclitic. 

'BB4 V. 134. 
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V. 134. Gspspdmw 4695, the excellent reading of Bentley, in his 
epistle to Mill, seems to be that of the scholiast; though, indeed, 
he could make no use of it. Stephens however adopted it. Pauw 
observes, with his usual judgment and modesty, ‘ Bentley reads 
Gspspomw, and abirws, but he knew nothing of the metre, which he has 
spoiled.’ Poor Bentley! &@érws, if it wanted confirmation, 
might find it in Hesych. a0érws, a0icums. Arcyvaos apounber decusrn, 

V. 155. Mr. Butler might easily have added to the authorities 
adduced by Brunck on this construction, but he thought it unne- 
cessary. So far from being licentious or anomalous, it is the only 
possible construction to express the sense. See Herm. de ling. 
Grec. és is thus used by Euripides, in a fragment of the Ino, 9 
The nanny piv icarrAs wuatwr, Thy ¥ Scar icbanr ndews iowCero. 

V.171. Kal wits psrryrdooos, a reading of the MSS. Colb. 
Ven. 1. 2. justly preferred by Mr. Butler to the reading xdsro we, 
though this canon of Dawes 1s not uniformly observed in Aéschylus 
and Sophocles. In the Supplices, Tuvas’ Bere & napwos & SaKVY KpaTit, 
and Sophocles in the Philoctetes, ig is Maages x. 7a. Soph. Elec. 
Apspwr dvatrawe werrasbr’ & vouiCeras, 

'V. 213. The reading of Porson irspexrras confirmed by Pha- 
nisse, is 3 Buy’ daspoyey inves, x. . A. and Hipp. 1365, where Valck- 
naer would rightly read iwspeywe for taepixwr. 

V. 264. We now come toa verse which involves the contro- 
verted doctrine of Anapests. Brunck defends the common read 
ing. The lines which he adduces out of this play, are now set to 
rights. Sept. c. Th. 568. Geir Qsrcvrws ay aArnBivoary ive, (the read- 
ing of Al. Rob. Cod. R. B. and A.) is no instance against this rule, 
dir’ icing an interpolation of Brunck. Perhaps 4s’ might be the 
word. The correction of Sophocles, Aid. Col. 1169, by Burton 
in his Pentalogia, which Mr, Butler sanctions, we do not like, 
thinking with Brunck, that teyss is mera barbaries. We believe it 
should be read 3 Qsarare oxic Horep fd. Eur. Hec. 957. Exic' royxdew 
yap bv picars Opnens eporg. We do not agree with Mr. Butler about the 
synizesis of ivadiv in Hipp. 129 ; ivadis is a quadrisyllable, as the 
metre requires. With respect to this line of AEschylus we dissent 
from Mr. Butler, who adopts Stanley’s correction rv xaxss 
spaccers’ Moral sentime ts, put universally, are generally given in 
the plural number by the Tragedians. We should recommend the 
simple changing of raidra.into aira. Tpaocorras’ aut’ iyo Y aware 
iwigayas. Aira is more emphatical than ravra, and is very often 
used. In this lay 440. aaa’ aura cvyw. Hee. 952. Qupeciy aura 
Beot +” dow vex) xarw. Apud Athen. 12, p. 527, “Aan’ & yap indies’ 
aur’ ivi wipworres adrad pardror, Arist. Thesm. 515. Adwr Adwr om 
viyonr’ dtr’ ixuaywa ody; or we might read more emphatically aut 
vais. ‘Troad. 655. dur) sive; sqmewhere in the Hec. dora bai © 
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—As we are upon this subject we may remark, that line 374, 
TuPive Giger is unhappily emended by Mr. Butler, jays. Por- 
son properly read der. Gig’ is an ingenious reading of Mr. Burges. 
We wish the 944th line of this play Ter igapeprorr’ sis O83, could be 
emended as easily. We can propose nothing that is at all probable, 
except it be Ala for Osis. “Hyspos, the reading of the MSS. to which 
Mr. Butler rather inclines, is, as we think, quite inadmissible. A.few 
other lines occur which we should wish to see emended. Iph. Aul. 
650. Odr oid” ors Onc Sx oldu Qidrrari wor warigee Where Heath reads 
tand J ware, the first we think right, but as to the last, we know 


, Do instance of such a position of the é between its adjective and 


substantive. In the same play, 1242, a very corrupt line is helped 
out by an excellent MS..reading saws 3 curddxpucor ixérevcor warpis, 


‘which the editor of the Troades has altered into rs apis; mpd¢ and 


rarp’s are so much alike in MSS. that they are frequentiy con- 
founded. See Valck. Diat. c. 16, p. 170, on a fragment of the 
Erechtheus. It is generally used in passion, 4 pm xAivew xamidudgw ye 
pice Ore. Meridas col di rade Afyw, dgaow re pede. Phan. 5 xaraxlevi ys 
ss; but here it may be defended by the circumstance of Orestes 
being unable to speak, and his sister, in the excess of grief, asking 
an extravagant thing of him. ‘Trach. 294. Tér mir wapivrur riivde 
tirucuim Adyw. Dawes reads dv, we read rad, Cho. 522. "H xa} 
rinvobe thrag, ds’ bpbiis Qpacasr; Iph. A. 508. Tapargny’ adrpin tis HY 
ipwre yiynras, where Heath reads pda; but the tragic writers use ip. 
Hel. “Ardg rig al ; wéber; twds; ikavddv ce xp. Heath reads sic ef wor, 
but rwés is wrong. We would read arag rig «7; ober mor’; savdar os 
xe» inthe Heracl. In a very corrupt passage where there is a 
chasm, “Hxsic ia) rivds yasar, ox iacoww. Agam. 523. “Ars Waa 
udpardpor FAles dvdpows, we read 6’, though *Abs is elegant. See 
Mr. Butler on iowépes ores, as to rape, without motion, used with 
anaccusative. Schutz has interpolated Aga. 1651, introducing the 
words of Julius Pollux into the text. 

V. 269. Kancyyanicbas, the reading of Porson, we prefer to 
raricxaniobas, considering them as different words. Eph. Aul. 264. 
suncxrarts should be read for cuncydres. 

V. 322. Ode» should have been odxdy. In the chorus 400. We 
are glad, with Heath, to get rid of AsCoutésa. We prefer Porson’s 
Tews wapos Ieixeves to Butler's ixdtixnvves. We only remember two in- 
stances of édsixvvy~as in the middle voice. Eur. Bacch. Alce. and 
none of indkixrums, in the active. We like Heath’s uryarorxhpore 
Képyas though we know such crasis is unusual in the chorus. £s 
Tot a5 5 wibioc, TapiGar x} tews, but Soph, Aid. Tyr. xddepi rimaig 
smidwr iuarns- We approve of Mr. Butler’s arrangement of the 
chorus, and we have nothing better to offer. 437. The right read- 
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ing must be spoocsrdpsror Or wpuctrsusvor, 450. wpoctsdus might be 
confirmed from Timeus’ Lexicon Platonicum. 519. Mr. Butler 
adopts a mistake of Morell; he says asragis is short in Homer, and 
long in Aris. Lys, 673. Avrapns and Awapiw long. Here Mr. But- 
ler and Morell confound words totally different ; Avwapds from Aims is 
short every where ; in Homer, Arist. Pind. and the dramatic authors ; 
Avwapns and Asrapéw are always long, and are not Homeric words. In 
the Lysistrata Avwrapis is the right reading instead of Avwapas, which 
struck Bergler. Phav. asmwepiis, imssris, inriysdre. 

V.549. We do not, with Mr. Butler, call ric tpapspiwr Zpnbic; 22 
id%pxns, and the two following lines, with the corresponding ones 
in the antistrophe, ionics a mimore, for the 3d _Pxon followed by 
iambics will pever constitute such a measure. See Heph. de 
metris, 

V. 570. These monostrophics are mostly dochmiacs. We do not 
like the Hiatus, in Cue? ?, as Mr. Butler has arranged it. The 
, only instance we can recollect of such lengthening of a diphthong 
before another vowel, is Pha. dsars due dare avypy, if that line be 
dactylic. dcper demi ¥%. The MSS. read giv giv, of which Mr. 
Butler approves. Heracl. 374. Afyw is wodw née, the next line 
should be read (instead of the hiatus x drw & Joxsig xvprons) By, dc & 
doxiss, which the late professor might have added to the many in- 
stances where tvrws has taken place of és and 6%. See Suppl. ad 
Hec. In the Hee. the same learned editor gave xarrsdipen’ instead 
of xaardipps. Nor can the 169th line of the Suppl. be adduced 
in support of the hiatus, where 3 Zw should be read for d Zs. 
With this exception we would read these lines precisely as Mr. 
Butler reads them, (only icopica for iscogica) down to 575, where 
we would read da rar wapariar Papyabor imo ds xn Péwracos SroCis Semg 
&xiras Yavdsrar vozor <A little further we would read we: »’ in the 
end of the verse, and worries: the lection of the MSS. for sorricss ; 
and thus the metres would be all. antispastic and dochmiac. We 
certainly should be tempted to join the syllable ror to the preceding 
verse, that the system might be uniform ; at any rate we dissent 
from Mr. Butler in naming the line, as he has shaped it, a Pzonic. 
As to the hiatus, we think he commits the same error, in 604, 


vodaysérwr 2% vives 0622 by calling the latter part of this verse a doche ° 


miac. We suggest reading 4. 

V. 677. 8.681. Mr. Butler observes upon the different readings 
Keyypisas and Kepyyises, that Porson gives Keyypouacs in the Phen, 
and ‘xepyyias here. What have these words to do with each other? 
Aigens &xpny is not defensible. &xpn is a promontory or cape, not 2 
mountain. No one can read two pages of Arrian or Strabo without 
meeting it in this sense only. 681. Avpridies Mr. Butler vainly de- 
fends by supposing Syvizesis, See Porson ad Phe. 1652, though 
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in the same play, 1327, on the word ipwrdéer, he seems to have for- 
otten his own canon, 704. We are inclined to prefer od2:, with 
ir. Butler, to vt’ the reading of some of the MSS. and Stephanus 
Byzantinus ; nor is cvd’, in this passage, eontrary-to the tragic idiom, 
as some have supposed. Es 2’ & Qin “Exlug shor divde’ apxdyra mos. Dod" 
O yipars omipua Aaptiv warpos. 
' V.711. Mr. Butler does not, and we cannot suggest, any objec- 
tion to the obelized arrgérog ; perhaps xpyPb:ica would be better in 
the next line. 836. See a passage of Hesych. Péag wopos, mapa tix 


‘Adgvandy xérmor tvba rydire & Béowopos. V. 858. We agree in the punc- 


tuation of these lities; if deuérrwy is retained, we think that there 
inust be some corruption. We suggest, with deference, Qés» 3 
cuparar pikes Oedc—if wpaoow Dover why not pigw Péror? V. 858. Asch. 
apud Hesych. avropiypors worm. 943. Schutz’s emendation rivaxlig 
inilitates against one of the Porsonian canons. +i 743’ arin, a happy 
emendation of Hermannus. Mr. Butler might have added to his 
list of Homero-ZEschylean words iawpa and acyarda. Eur. Andi. 
131. Keaspos arvloutra mac ainirsvoy x. 7. Ae 


SUPPLICES. 


Aid xdp’ Gey. This right reading, proposed by Stanley, is pre- 

served by Hesychius in the word asd», which neither he nor Mr. 
Butler has observed. We do not adduce these and similar observa- 
tions, as grounds of complaint against Mr. Butler, who does not 
think it necessary, implorare Quiritium fidem, on every trivial oc- 
easion. But a reviewer takes notice of such minutiz, as he has 
to glean after the author. V. 67. We like Mr. Butler's ravr’ a 
tzadr as the best reading which occurs. V.78. Mr. Butler pro- 
perly rejects Schutz’s emendation of the Gepias, but he has forgotten 
to defend the common reading (atpias) by Hesychius; who says, 
that it was an epithet of Egypt, Cyprus, &c. 
' V. 82. Hx uh rider, unintelligible; the true reading (%a;) 
seems to lie under the word %€as of one of the MSS. as Mr. 
Butler observes. 122. Zica yoo we ra; he says we ryd quod 
verius est: we can see no verisimilitude im either the one or the 
other; perhaps yées péreis. 150. Bevis F inayste verse weroubrwr xadriig 
‘Beridpoy.ws’ 00s bdveros ari. Mr. Butler has not done much for these 
very corrupt lines. We may be pardoned, perhaps, for ayy | 
a correction, on which, however, we lay no great stress. Sd; 2, 
bayia Tirta TeAoubvwr, xarw, "E@idgoucs bel Oavars o amtw (ixayia Tica THAo~ 
pire the sons of AZgyptus preparing unholy rites) ras Phav. wd — 
X parle) ; teidpoucs we soul explain imdpoucdnr, nate owsdyy, OF 
perhaps "E@idpouos ovbs, Cavers o amiw. 

V. 163. Toiyyas», some of the MSS. have sorrdsr: why not 

read 
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read roy yaior? as Leroy béros and xbér0s—so iwoyasos and yaios. V. 212, 
Ppordcas ivvéaress. Qporivras in many of the MSS. Mr. Butler should 
have. observed that this was the right reading, to avoid the spondee 
in the 5th place. Adopting this, we must understand the chorus 
to be speaking of herself as of one person, in which case the use of 
the plural number requires the masculine gender, See Hec. 215: 
"Oimos ri Aska; Sx Ap de Oareptvws tevirbes juas, where many MSS. 
faultily read barepéras. See the canon of Dawes. porécas, as we 
said before, errs against the metre. Porson has corrected most of 
the passages which violate this canon. See Suppl. Pref. ad Hee, 
Those which he has left untouched, we may be permitted to alter, 
Aj. 1101. "Eges) axdoouy dy 60 ryive’ Sixober, read ayer’ from He- 
sychius. (Ed. Col. 664. Oagosir piv Sy tywys x'dvev rag suits, read % 
yripns anv Epic, the article ris 18 quite unnecessary. Phil. 22. °A yo 
mpoosrbar citya onuasy’ ier’ tye. e would propose onmawe, ix0— 
interrogatively. The infinitive mood for the imperative, we pre- 
sume, requires no explanation. AEsch. Prom. Of; yn wader. Again, 
Hec. 729. "Hyits piv Sy idyer, 233 ¥dvouer, read inbadcapuer, Which the 
tenses require. Andr. 347. Qedyss 73 radene caper” @ AA Yedorras— 
Jetcrras 1s the wrong tense, it should be ijedcrrat, ‘ it will be 
spoken untruly.’ Iph. A. 531. Kay’ dg seisny Cope xaire Peddouas 
read ieucéunr. We need not add to this list a verse in Stobeus, 
p- 609. ascribed to Alschylus, as yap atyes rig 6 poxaapirns Seyeras, 
"The verse sounds like that of a comic writer, and the margin of 
Stobeus is often mistaken. Schutz in the Aga. 562. Ed yap 
wimpaslas’ taivra 2° iv worrg xpbrw has altered the line so as to make 
it err against this rule, by reading ravra. worry 2 by xporw: from 
ignorance, we suppose, of the construction of ravra 3, used ad- 
verbially, as tivo 9. Soph. Ant. taro «} wort oipar, where the 
scholiast improperly paraphrases it réro +3 yéves- Perse 157. Taira 
oh Avwito’ ixdrw Xprrroorormus domes. 

V. 213. Qvad&oues (authorized by one of the MSS.) is the right 
reading, which Mr. Butler has overlooked. 274. xpasbisc’ dovnxe 
vise prim xai Ydxne mivras Yaxy is in one of the MSS.; perhaps 
priors axn. See the Choeph. 585. or pmicac’. So Virgil; ira 
uritata deorum: in which case we should put a comma after 
xpardirc’, 

V. 360. We are surprised that so easy and certain an emendation 
of this slightly corrupted line has not occurred to others. Stanley 
would read iové’—We read Nady 6” dusror rive’ dyariws Ocdr, instead of 
Néor 6" dusrcy tard. SY. Avomapabirxross instead of dvowapbirnrors. 
How certain a correction of Porson! 

V.626. eayives. Mr. Butler has not noticed this word, nor has 
Porson obelised it. The scholiast gives a various reading, — 

he 
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The true reading is undoubtedly wadivas. See Phav. inv. wart, 
is "Awwior wordy, and then cites Eur. Phar. garbdr de xpiirae dsewaaure. 
—tIps ap to us preferable to ep, which would make @éAcw; 
a trisyllable. 655. 9. We think Mr. Butler gives too little credit 
to Heath’s emendation of dvrewicxomes, which we should be happy 
to see confirmed. It sounds Aischylean, and departs very little 
from the present letters. . 

V.689.691. We mustagain lament the reprinting of Stanley’s edi- 
tion, when such rational readings offer themselves as aogor &xidap, 
ikowaigwr, and, before, SucwapabiAxrors. f 
_ V. 64. Evparnc 3 5 Adusos ic. The right reading is Adxsies, which 
Stanley saw. We do not profess (for it would be tedious) to follow 
Mr. Butler through every line of every chorus. We content our- 
selves with observing, generally, that, in our opinion, his arrange- 
ment is good, and the names of his metres correct: but we do not 
agree with him in calling this line Antispastic. It is of a very dif- 
ferent nature, a Glyconian. See the excellent and rational treatise 
of Hermannus de Metris. 

We now come to the most corrupt of all the passages, which we 
approach with interest, and with a wish that others may have some- 
thing better to propose for its restoration than either Mr. Butler or 
ourselves. We do not embrace Schutz’s emendation with the fer- 
vour of Mr. Butler: what authority is there for xaos? ra» for ad- 
ti is never put simply without % or re. Heath renders avs, ite- 
rum, which is a sense it will not bear. Suppose we read peréwe 
worl papas O4ures, they were near a grove, Asugdr xat’ ZAces, Asch. 
Ag. Gduror is tens, Oé6w— and near images of gods and altars. 
840. Brocupépwr & yd; & can never be used for ole or #s, as Mr. 
Butler has given it. . 

871. Bar’ tei Babuida. We should think Bar’ aed Badger the bet- 
ter reading: We dissent from Mr. Butler in his reading of aro 
igurais, though indeed Zc’ igwras was Bentley’s, igwras never bei 
used in the sense of demanding, but of inquiring. Mr. Butler has 
misprinted the emendation of Scaliger, to which Valck. accedes in 
his Diat. 52. 6 igus yds. 892. We agree with Mr. Butler, Heath, 
and Stanley, in thinking the reading of Eustathius excellent ; Gp- 
Taior dpos ara. 860. tidus, a correction of Scaliger approved by 
Bentley, is a barbarism. 917. "Eqs dx axtus. Mr. Butler affirms 
this crasis to be quite impossible. What will he say to this line of 
the Phil. 446 tsar’ tee) edierw xaxéy y’ ae@ersro; or, as Hermannus, 
Obs. Crit. has altered it, 42% @»; and in the same play iets 7 ds 
wirsiy’ teva) Sx av Oy séror? 

V.945. We prefer Porson’s teweu dvris to tows oby avri¢ of Mr. 
Butler, We heartily coincide with Mr. Butler in the praise which 

he 
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be bestows on the arrangement of the metres and readings of this 
chorus by that great critic Dr. C. Burney. 

We cannot close our remarks without bestowing our small mite 
of approbation on the Note Philologice of Mr. Butler; whieli 
we think a good specimen of elegant and judicious annotation, 
avoiding equally the two extremes of unsatisfactory jejuneness and 
tedious prolixity, and replete with useful and well-selected infor 
mation. 





Art. IX. Sermons by Samuel Horsley, LL.D. F.R.S.P.AS. 
late Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. Two vols. 8vo. Vol. I. pp. 
358, Vol. LI. pp..447. Edinburgh, Constable. London, Hat- 
chard. 1810. ; 


HE name of Horsley will always stand pre-eminent amongst 

‘ those of the present age, who have contributed to enlarge the 
bounds of human knowledge. His talents were so versatile, that 
wherever he turned his attention, he was generally sure to take 
precedence, and rise to excellence. If his fame has been most, 
established in particular departments, it was not that he was formed 
by nature with abilities exclusively appropriate to them, but that 
accident, or opportunity, or professional study pointed those abilities 
in some directions more than in others. If he failed in any part o 
his literary pursuits, it was not through want of ability, but of pa- 
tient industry, and through the habit of giving too diffuse a range to 
his inquiries. Unlike some distinguished scholars of the present 
day, whose talents and erudition are indeed generally achsowlodgedh 
but who rouze themselves to no exertions adequate to the expecta- 
tions of the public, and are likely to leave behind them no important 
monuments of their fame, Horsley possessed that spring and elas-, 
ticity of mind, that ardent spirit of research, that active appetency. 
of distinction, which impelled him to constant exertion, and enabled, 
him to produce, on a variety of topics, such a mass of valuable 
matter. 

It is only to be lamented, that in the indulgence of this honour- 
able feeling, he has fallen into the opposite error. He undoubtedly, 
grasped at too much, and aspired at eminence in too many different 
departments. By thus dividing his attention, and aiming. at the 
ves of various attainments, he has, perhaps, placed himself on a 
ess commanding height of permanent celebrity than that to which, 
his great superiority of endowment presented a just claim. ati 

We freely acknowledge that he has made less accession to his 
fame by his attempts in mathematical science, than in any other 
department. We wish to express ourselves so as not to be mis- 

understood. 
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understood. He certainly possessed competent information, and 
respectable acquirements im mathematics. He had directed his atten- 
tion more particularly to the works of the older geometers, and was 
amply qualified for producing editions of their works, and elementary 
treatises of any part of geometry. His edition of Euclid’s Elements 
and Data, and his treatise on the elementary parts of plain mathe- 
matics, are prepared with perspicuity and neatness. t when he 

t forward as the editor and illustrator of Newton’s philcso~ 
phical works, he encountered what was much above the measure 
of his attamments. His complete collection of Newton’s works 
undoubtedly has its value, for such a collection was much wanted: 
In forming it, however, he should either have given the text alone, 
without any pretension to commentary and illustration; or the 
illustration should have been full and copious, such as the works 
themselves require, and such as the public had a right to. expect 
from any one who undertook an edition of them. But Dr. Horsley 
pursued a middle course, the worst of all. He scattered here and 
there a few meagre notes, very insufficient to illustrate his author, 
or to afford essential assistance to the reader : which, in the philoso- 
phical department particularly, shews him to have by no means tho- 
roughly digested the subject, and to be entirely unacquainted with 
those improved methods of calculation and analysis, by which the 
modern mathematician has so nobly perfected what the great prince 
of true philosophy began. We wish to repeat, that we are not 
blaming Horsley for failing in the attempt to illustrate Newton, 
but for making it. Considering how diversified had been his stu- 
dies, how valuable his acquirements and labours on other subjects, 
he has succeeded better than could reasonably be expected. A 
oo edition of Newton’s philosophical works, prepared with that 

ing and ability which become the author and his subject, is at 
this time a great desideratum. It is really disgraceful to us, as 
tation, that the best edition of the Principia of our great country 
man, should be that of the Jesuits, published in a foreign country, 
bear a century ago.®* 

It is in the department of theology that the name of Horsley will 
stand highest with posterity. His successful labours against Priest- 
ley will always be recorded with gratitude by the Church of England. 
His productions in this controversy will be read as standard works, 
and admired as models of clear and powerful reasoning. They 


— 





* The public has a right to look for a good edition of Newton’s Principia te that 
tiversity, which boasts his illustrious: name, and where his works are peculiarly 
studied. Ought it not publicly to authorize some of its ablest mathematicians to 
Prepare such an edition? or, if this is not done, will no individual members of it 
engage in the work on their own authority? If the labour were divided by several 
Persons taking different portions, the business might soon be accomplished. she 
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shew a strong and energetic mind, rich in various learning, trained 
in logical precision, quick im perceiving the fallacies of his oppo- 
nent, and skilful in refuting them. Priestley was reputed a giant 
in controversy, and it required a giant to cope with him. ‘True it 
is, there was nothing new or intrinsically formidable, in his attack : 
but he came forward with a name of great celebrity in philosophy, 
he had no common confidence in advancing his assertions, he pos. 
-sessed considerable address in stating and colouring his reasouings, 
and he made an ostentatious display of ransacking antiquity, where 
common readers were unable to follow him. Horsley accepted 
the gauntlet which he threw down, engaged with him in regular 
combat, beat him at almost every point, and forced him from his 
strong holds. 

On the death of this distinguished prelate, the public were ne 
turally anxious to inquire, whether he had left any papers of suf- 
ficient value, to be produced from the press. In answer to this im 
quiry, appeared the proposal of his son to publish the two volumes 

sermons now before us. From the preface, we are glad to find 
‘ that more of Bishop Horsley’s posthumous productions may be 
expected. The editor informs us, that there is a life of Sir Isaac 
Newton, left ina state of forwardness, a Treatise, with notes, on 
the Pentateuch and the Historical Books of the Old ‘Testament, a 
Treatise on the Prophets, and a Translation of the Book of Psalms, 
with critical and explanatory Notes. The latter, he states it to be 
his intention to commit to the press, as soon as a sufficient num 
ber of subscribers shall encourage the production. 

The first inquiry, which, on the appearance of any posthumous 

tion, a candid critic is disposed to make, is whether the au- 
thor had left it in a state prepared or intended for publication. 
In the present case, we are mformed by the editor that no selection 
was made by the author, and that if any thing unworthy of him 
should be found in the volumes now before the public, it should 
be attributed solely to his want of judgment in making the selec- 
tion. ‘ He also esteemed it,’ he adds, ‘ a sacred duty to let 
them appear precisely as they were left by the Bishop.’ As far as 
we can judge from internal evidence, we apprehend that if the au- 
thor himself had prepared them for the press, he would not have 
found it necessary to make any great alterations. They bear, i 
all parts, marks of considerable labour and study; there is no 
unusual carelessness or haste, and the language is generally regular 
and correct. As to the judgment employed in the selection; we 
can safely state, that, however opinions may differ on particular 
parts, the contents of the volumes before us, taken as a whole, 
cannot be deemed unworthy the talents, or established name, of 
the author. The 
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The sermons (29 in number, of which six have already: appeared) 
are, with very few exceptions, of the critical and explanatory cast, 
consisting of disquisitions on poits of abstruse and difficult imves- 
tigation. ‘They are not suited to the taste of general readers, but 
adapted almost exclusively to those ‘ whose stomachs,’ to use the 
author’s own expression, ‘ are qualified for the digestion of strong 
meats,’ and whose turn of mind has habituated them to critical dis- 
cussion and enquiry. We perceive, in almost every part, the mind 
of Horsley at work : a mind which feels a consciousness of its own 
powers, takes a commanding view of every thing to which it is ap- 
plied, thinks on every occasion for itself, with a complete disdam 
of all submission to the trammels of authority ; and apparently de- 
lights in the perception of difficulties, for the purposes of exercising 
its skill and sagacity in unravelling them. We regret, on some oc- 
casions, the occurrence of those faults to which strong and original 
genius is alwaysexposed. We observe the writer, at times, wrapping 


up his discussion in an abstruse form, where a plain and popular 


course might have been pursued with advantage. We see and la- 
ment an overfondness for original conjecture, a disposition to give 
the reins to an excursive fancy, in discovering what no one else has 
discovered ; and find him, oftener than could be wished, endea- 
vouring to trace mystical meanings, and strain from scriptural pas- 
sages an hidden and refined sense, where common readers and 
interpreters are content with what lies plain and open on the sur- 
face. 

The first three sermons and the 12th are connected. The object 
of them is to shew, that the phrase of ‘ the coming of our Lord,’ 
is rarely, if ever, to be understood in allusion to the destruction 
of Jerusalem, but in the plain and literal sense of our Saviour’s 
actual appearance at the day of judgment. In the epistles of the 
apostles, he insists much on the strong argument, that the literal 
sense best suits the context, and agsists the reasoning; that ‘ the 
coming of our Lord’ is mentioned for the purpose of reviving the 
hopes, invigorating the zeal, and exciting the virtuous dispositions 
of the disciples; and that the strongest motive to this was, the 
expectation of a future judgment. All this-is too plain to re- 
quire much discussion. In fact, we believe it has never been 
disputed that, ou many occasions, the expression bears exclu- 
sive reference *> the season of final retribution. The only 
doubt is, whether it a/ways has this meaning. We are not at all 
convinced by his reasoning, nor can we see what advantage would 
be gained to the clearness or the consistency of Scripture, even if 
the point were proved. We never perceived the slightest difficulty 
an the received opinions on this subject, that the destruction of Je- 
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rusalem was frequently spoken of with a typical allusion to the day 
of judgment ; that the phrase of ‘ the coming of our Lord’ was used 
in regard to the former, for the express purpose of connecting that 
event with the latter; that the expression, as it occurs in Scripture, 
sometimes bears reference to the one exclusively, sometimes to the 
other, and sometimes to the one as the express type and figure of 
the other. Dr. Horsley, in support of his hypothesis, advances 
several interpretations which really surprise us. He refers the re- 
markable description in the 17th chapter of St. Luke, of ‘ two men 
in one bed, the one taken and the other left,’ to the general judg- 
ment, and to ‘ some extraordinary interpositions of a discriminating 
Providence.’ And he understands the text, ‘ wheresoever the car- 
case is, thither will the eagles be gathered together,’ (which has 
usually been interpreted of the destruction of Jerusalem by the Ro- 
man arms,) as an expression of what will take place at the last day; 
that, ‘ wheresoever sinners shall dwell, there the vengeance of the 
Deity will overtake them, and there will his arm interpose to pro 
tect his faithful servants.’ Pp. 40, 41. 

After all, he allows that, in the Revelations, the phrase of ‘ the 
coming of our Lord’ does allude to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
Where then is the difficulty in conceiving that, in the other books 
which proceed from writers similarly inspired, it may be used in the 
‘same sense? or rather, in fact, is there not on this ground a very 
strong presumption, that it must have been so used ? 

But, when he recurs to the same subject in sermon 12, he ad- 
vances still farther in straining texts to the support of the same hy 
thesis. His subject is Matt. xvi. 28. ‘ There be some standing 
here who shall not taste of death, till they see the Son of Man 
coming in his kingdom.’ Now we consider the usual interpretation 
of these words as sufficiently clear, and free from exception. Our 
Saviour, exhorting his disciples to the care of their eternal interests, 
warns them of the certainty of the future judgment. To enforce 
this, he adds, that there were some then present who would live to 
see the beginning of judgments, the execution of that threatened 
vengeance on the Jews, which would be a proof and earnest of his 
future coming to inflict deserved punishment on the wicked. Dr. 
Horsley, however, is not pleased with this sense, apparently so ob- 
vious and satisfactory. He discovers that the expression ‘ to taste 
of death’ does not convey the sense of submitting to death or dying; 
but of ‘ tasting the pains of death, or suffering in a future state the 
penalties of sm.’ And he explains it of the traitor Judas, who was 

there standing, and whose eventual guilt would verify the menace, 
‘An interpretation so strained, and enigmatical as this, refutes itself, 
Nest wp order are four sermons on the 45th Psalm. In = 
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the subject of the Psalm is considered at length, and a new translation 
iven of its several parts, with a general commentary on the text. 
The author contends, that it bears a prophetic allusion exclusively. 
to the reign of the Messiah. He rejects the idea, that it either 
speaks solely of the marriage of Solomon with an eastern bride ; 
or of this event in a primary sense, with a more distant and mysti- 
cal allusion to the union of the Messiah with his church. He 
founds this opinion on the circumstance, that the character of the 
monarch here described, has little that applies to Solomon, and 
nothing that applies to him exclusively. His discussion here is sen- 
sible and judicious, and in expounding the several parts of the 
psalm, he displays learning and ability. We regret, however, to 
see him pressing allusions too closely, and endeavouring to find, 
under every single word, something mystical and allegorical. We 
were always of opinion that Dr. Horne advances sufficiently 
i in this species of refinement: but Dr. Horsley far outgoes 


The sermons next in importance are four at the beginning of the 
@d volume, on the subject of prophecy. These contain a very 
masterly disquisition on the nature and end of scriptural prophecies. 

e remarks are, for the most part, extremely judicious, and forcibly 
and clearly expressed. He proceeds on the text of St. Peter, that 
‘no prophecy is of private interpretation :’ this he explains to mean, 
that the prophecies of Scripture are so delivered as not to carry 
with them their own solution, or to open to human view a know- 
ledge of futurity, but to receive their gradual explanation as history 
unfolds the several events. He explains most admirably the reason 
why harmony and connection must pervade the whole scheme of 
scriptural prophecy; viz. that, although the predictions are de- 
livered by different instruments, they all proceed from one and the 
= inspiring mind ; and this he has expressed with eloquence and 
orce. 


* Since the prophecies, though delivered by various persons, were 
dictated to all by one and the same Omniscient Spirit, the different 
books, and the scattered passages of prophecy, are not to be considered 
as the works or sayings of diflerent men, treating a variety of subjects, 
but as parts of an entire work of a single author—of an author who, 
aving a perfect comprehension of the subject of which he treats, and 
atall times equally enjoying the perfection of his intellect, cannot but 
be always in harmony with himself. We find in the writings of any 
man of depth of understanding, such relation and connexion of the parts 
of any entire work—such order and continuity of thought—such conse- 
quence and Concatenation of arguments—in a word, such unity of the 
whole—which, at the same time that it gives perspicuity to every part, 
cc? whea 
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when its relation to the whole is known, will render it difficylt, and, 
in many Cases, impossible to discover the sense of any single period, 
taken at a venture from the first place where the book may chance to 
open, without any general apprehension of the subject, or of the scope 
of the particular argument to which the sentence may belong. How 
much more perfect, is it reasonable to believe, must be the harmony 
and concert of parts—how much closer the union of the thoughts—how 
much more orderly the arrangement—how much less unbroken the 
consequence of argument, in a work which has for its real author that 
Omniscient Mind, to which the universe is ever present, in one unvaried 
undivided thought—the universe I say—that is, the entire comprehen- 
sion of thevisible and intelligible world, with its ineffable variety of mor- 
tal and immortal natures, of substances, accidents, qualities, relations, 
present, past, and future—that mind, in which all science, truth and 
knowledge, is summed and compacted in one vast idea,’ &c.—Vol. 2, 
p- 24. 


This principle of the-interpretation of prophecy, ke explains ina 
particular examination of two predictions ; that delivered imme- 
diately after the fall, respecting the serpent’s head being bruised by 
the seed of the woman; and that of Noah respecting the de- 
scendants of Shem, Ham, and Japhet. ‘These he discusses at con- 
siderable length, and with great acuteness. But his 4th sermon on 
this subject is, we think, in every point of view, the best. In this, 
he considers the double sense of prophecy, and the circumstance 
that the prophets themselves appear, at times, to have been igno- 
rant of the meaning of their own expressions. He shews that, a 
they were the orgens employed by the Hoiy Spirit, it was neither 
necessary, nor conducive to the end intended, that they should fully 
understand the meaning of what they uttered. He states, that it is 
impossible to discover whether they were really ignorant of 
events to which they referred, or not; since, supposing them not 
to have been ignorant, still they would cautiously have abstained 
from opening to men too clear an insight into futurity. He adds, 
‘ that, if it be allowed that they had no knowledge of the true meat- 
ing of their own predictions; still one thing of importance 8 
proved, viz. the existence of that darkness and obscurity in the 
prophecies themselves, which excludes the possibility of their having 
proceeded from mere human foresight, without preternatural illu 
mination.’ He considers the subject in its different bearings, and 
discusses it with greater acuteness, precision, and good sense, than 
we recollect to have seen employed upon it before. We forbei 
to make extracts; but recommend to those of our readers, ml 
-whose hands these volumes may fall, to pay particular attention 0 
this discourse. 


There are three connected discourses in the 2d volume, — 
sub) 
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subject of the Sabbath. » In’ the first of these, the distinction be- 
tween natural duties and positive institutions is ably discussed. In 
the second and third, the obligations to the observance of the Sab- 
bath, and the too prevalent neglect of it are considered. ‘The 
preacher particularly laments the indecorous practice of travelling 
on the Sabbath. Entirely as we agree with him in opinion, we 
disapprove the quaintness of expression and familiarity of terms 
here employed, which indeed are better suited to the style of the 
brisk satyrist, than of the sacred orator. 

We now arrive at three sermons, on the subject of the pecu- 
liar expectation of the Messiah, which prevailed amongst the 
Samaritans. ‘The words, which give rise to the discussion, are 
the expressions of the Samaritan multitude, John iv. 42. ‘ We 
have heard him ourselves, and know that this is indeed the Christ, 
the Saviour of the world.’ Dr. Horsley considers it to be apparent 
from these words, that they possessed some peculiar grounds for the 
expectation of the Messiah, in the character of a religious teacher ; 
grounds, which did not extend to the rest of the Jews. Accord- 
ingly, as they are known to have admitted the divine authority of 
the Pentateuch only, he proceeds to enquire whether there may not 
be found in it some enunciations of a future Saviour, more strong 
and clear than has commonly been supposed. We certainly do not 
understand his reasoning on this point. He is searching for the 
ground of an expectation, which was not common to the Jews 
and Samaritans, but peculiar to the latter: now it seems a singular 
mode of discovering this, to investigate the Hebrew Pentateuch, 
the authority of which was allowed by both parties, and which, in 
consequence, must have given rise to expectations not peculiar to 
one of them. Surely, the more correct ideas and expectations of 
the Samaritans on this subject, must be accounted for, at all events, 
— juster apprehension of the real drift of scriptural language. 
However, Dr. Horsley pursues the idea, that some peculiar descrip- 
tions of the Messiah, as a religious teacher, more distinct than has 
commonly been supposed, are to be found in the Pentateuch. He 
thinks that he discovers these in the blessing of Moses to the 
children of Israel, Deut. xxxiii. 4, and in the parting blessing of 


Isaac to Jacob, Gen. xxviii. 3. He accordingly enters into dis- 


quisitions of some length and minuteness on these passages. He 
displays, as he always does, great acuteness and ingenuity ; and states 
matter of critical discussion, which is well worthy of attention : but 
we certainly are not of opinion that he has established his point. 
The force of his reasoning, in such case, rests on the meaning of ” 
the Hebrew words bnp and nbmp. ‘These are translated in the 
passages. before us ‘ congregation’ and ‘ multitude.’ The author, 
M proposing a new translation, wishes to confine the words to the 
ecs seuse 
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sense of ‘ religious assembly :’ or else of ‘ a preacher,’ or one who 
addresses a religious assembly, with reference to the Messiah. Now 
his reasonings on this point are far from being conclusive. The 
root bmp, beyond all doubt, signifies, in its most general and fre- 
quent use, ‘ to assemble for any purpose.’ From this general sense, 
it has sometimes been restricted to the particular sense of ‘ as- 
sembling for religious purposes.’ ~Hence in the title of the book of 
Ecclesiastes, nbmp the preacher’ or ‘ the gatherer for a religious 
purpose.’ In this réstricted sense, the use of the word is by no 
means frequent. In the book of Ecclesiastes it is extremely sin- 
gular ; for it is a feminine noun, used for a personal title—congre- 
gatrix anima, as explained by Buxtorf. And it is surely contrary 
to the rules of sound criticism, to extend a very confined meaning 
of a word to general instances, without some weighty reason.— 
But the authority of all antiquity is against the interpretation which 
Dr. Horsley endeavours to establish. ‘The Chaldee paraphrase, 
the Syriac and Arabic versions, and the Septuagint translation, all 
sanction the interpretation conveyed in our bibles. We are not, 
indeed, prepared to value the Hebrew learning and criticism of the 
present day at so low a rate as Warburton, who says, that the 
Hebrew text, without the Septuagint, would be as unintelligible 
to us as a concealed cypher to which we possessed no key: but 
still we think the cases are extremely rare, in which we of the pre- 
sent age, to whom the Hebrew language is so very scanty and im- 
perfect, can be warranted in totally throwing aside our guides, the 
old trauslations, and in attempting to affix to any passage a more 
correct interpretation than that of those ancient expositors, to whom 
it was a living language. 

Iv sermon 10, we are greatly pleased with a masterly disquisition 
on the power of evil spirits to work miracles ; and find excellent 
remarks on the different reception which our Saviour’s miracles ob- 
tained with different hearers. Sermon 11, on ‘ loving one another, 
explains that this command was new in respect to the practice of 
the world, and to the conformity which it enjoins to our Saviour's 
example. We are tempted to transcribe a part of the picture which 
he draws, of Christ’s love to man, especially as displayed in his suf- 
ferings. It is a favourable specimen of the impressive eloquence of 


the author. 


* The perfection of Christ’s. example, it is easier to understand than 
to imitate ; and yet it is not to be understood without serious and deep 
meditation on the particulars of his history, Pure and disinterested in 
its motives, the love of Christ has solely for its end the happiness of 
those who were the objects of it. An equal sharer with the Almighty 
Father in'the happiness and glory of the godhead, the Redeemer had 
nO proper interest in the fate of fallen man. ‘Infinite in its comprehen- 
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sion, his love embraced his enemies; intense in its energy, it incited 
him to assume a frail and mortal nature, to undergo contempt and 
death: constant in its operations, in the paroxysm of an agony, the 
sharpest the human mind was ever known to sustain, it maintained its 
vigour unimpaired. In the whole business of man’s redemption, won- 
derful in all its parts, in its beginning, its progress, and its completion, 
the most wonderful part of all is the character of Christ. This cha- 
racter, in which piety and benevolence, on all occasions, and in all 
circumstances, overpowered all the inferior passions, is more incompre- 
hensible to the natural reason of carnal man, than the deepest myste- 
ties, more improbable than the greatest miracles; of all the particulars 
of the gospel history, the most trying to the evil heart of unbelief; the 
very last thing, I am persuaded, that a ripened faith receives; but of 
all things the most important, and the most necessary to be well under- 
stood, and firmly believed—the most efficacious for the softening of the 
sinner's heart, for quelling the pride of human wisdom, and for bring- 
ing every thought and imagination of the soul into subjection to the 
righteousness of God,’ &c.—Vol. 1, p. 270.—The whole passage is too 
long for insertion. - 

We have purposely abstained from making any observations on 
those sermons which have been before published ; conceiving that 
their merits have been sufficiently discussed. Amongst these are 
two of Dr. Horsley’s most celebrated discourses, on the ‘ Descent 
jnto Hell,’ and on ‘ The Watchers and the Holy Ones.’ 








Art. X. Elements of Art: A Poem, in Six Cantos; with 
Notes, and a Preface, including Strictures on the State of the 
Arts, &c. By M.A. Shee, R,A. 8vo. pp. 430. London. 
Miller. 1809. 


[NX spite of our prejudice (as it may possibly be termed) against 
~ modern didactic poetry, we opened Mr. Shee’s book with con- 
siderable expectations. His rank and experience in his profession, 
his literary acquirements and general knowledge, all led us to anti- 
cipate something from his pen that would delight by its novelty, 
and instruct by its truth; something that would tend to throw 
fresh light upon painting, and facilitate the progress of the student 
on his road to excellence ; and our disappointment was proportion- 
ably great at finding little that could essentially benefit the young 
artist, and not much that was strictly original. Indeed, we could al- 
most suspect, from the appearance of the poem, that it was put together 
with the view of stringing upon it a number of notes which, though 
sometimes irrelevant, certainly form the most imstructive part of the 
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With respect to the author’s intentions in bringing it before the’ 
public, we are willing to do him ample justice; for he is a man 
of warm and liberal feelings, of quick parts, and of an highly respec- 
table character ; utterly incapable of asking, from personal views, 
that which he would solicit for his art in general, and laudably 
anxious for the encouragement of its professors. Nevertheless we 
incline to think that he would have done well to remember, that la- 
mentations over the ‘ low ebb of patronage im the present day,’ pro- 
ceeding from ay established artist, will be considered, by the public, 
as coming in a ‘ questionable shape,’ and be received with a pro- 

rtionable degree of distrust and jealousy. Mr. Shee, indeed, in 
his preface, has disclaimed every idea of ‘ dishonouring the arts by 
urging their interests in the whine of supplication ;’ yet, we cannot 
believe that he is either adding to their respectability or dignity, 
when he laments that ‘ there is no half-pay for the legions of 
Apollo,’ and we rather conceive that he has drawn somewhat too 
nice a distinction between petitioning for the artist, and soliciting 
for the art. In either case he is assuredly, in some respects, plead- 
ing his own cause. 

We trust our readers will not, for an instant, suppose that we 
have the most distant intention of decrying the arts; on the con- 
trary, we feel so fully satisfied of the utility to be derived from a libe- 
ral encouragement of them, that we sincerely hope the time is not far 
distant, when a conviction of their importance will render them a fit 
object of national concern and interference. We readily admit the 
propriety of what our ingenious author has written on this head, and 
are disposed to go still greater lengths in favour of art ; but we can- 
not believe that her cause will be forwarded by the remonstrances 
of her professors. It is the pencil of the artist that should speak for 
him, not his pen; if the former fail of convincing, whether frou his 
own deficiency, or the bad taste of the public, the latter, we fear, 
will prove equally unavailing ; and by having recourse to it he will 
only expose himself to the additional mortification of having unsuc- 
cessfully begged that, which the man of true genius will know his 
works alone entitle him to demand. Such a man, however keenly 
alive to neglect and disappointment, will feel himself infinitely su- 
perior to the humility of complaint; and equally above the endless 
bickerings and jealousies so common among the professors of paint- 
ing, which have done more real mischief to the cause, than all the 
invectives of those ‘ modern Goths’ who have so justly incurred 
Mr. Shee’s animadversions. Happily for the interests of humanity, 
such Mumuniuses are few in number, and of these, still fewer we be- 
lieve are to be met with, who would venture publicly to avow their 
indifference and enmity-to the arts. 


Mr. Shee, in his preface, has some very excellent remarks upon 
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the inadequacy of the British Gallery to accomplish the purposes 
for which it was instituted : but we cannot avoid entertaining a hope 
that government, so far from ‘ holding itself exonerated by that es- 
tablishment, from all interference in favour of the arts,’ will only be 
the more ready to forward the views of its founders, and more wil- 
ling to contribute the powerful assistance of the nation, now that 
experience has proved individual encouragement so absolutely in- 
efficient. But though we think with him, that the British Lnstitu- 
tion-can, alone, never raise painting to its proper rank in England ; 
we still believe it might be productive of benefit, were its efforts 
uniformly directed to the cultivation of the higher departments of 
the art. 

Mr. Shee commences his poem by an invocation to Taste, and 
thence in a note, takes occasion to remark that ‘ there is perhaps no 
civilized people of modern Europe amongst whom the principles of 
taste have been less generally diffused than amongst us, or more phi- 
losophically investigated.’ We will not stop to inquire whether 
this observation be strictly just, but we cannot avoid expressing our 
regret that Mr. Shee, who has witnessed the deplorable taste of a 
neighbouring country, should have drawn conclusions so very un- 
favourable to-hisown. If the present efforts of the French school 
discover more taste than the works of Gainsborough, Reynolds, 
and those of our contemporary artists, we have only to hope that 
Heaven will, in mercy, continue to punish our ignorance by multi- 
plying such barbarous productions, and still permit us to labour 
under these, and other ‘ disadvantages’ derived from our insular si- 
tuation. Granting our taste, however, to be as low as Mr. Shee 
supposes, we must still doubt whether it would be much improved 
by the eloquence of the birch in our schools, or even by the esta- 
blishment of professors at the two Universities. 

Having brought the goddess Taste upon earth, the author pro- 
ceeds to introduce her to an help-mate, and Genius becomes the ob- 
ject of her choice. 

‘ Then, goddess! then, while beauty blends with youth, 
And wisdom woos thee to the bower of truth; 

Thou com’st to Genius—com’st in all thy cliarms, 

Blest in his love, and brightening in his arms. 

As erst fair Eve in Adam's eye bestow’d 

A richer bloom o’er Eden’s pure abode, 

Of thee enamour’d, as he roves around, 

Thou mak’st life’s rudest wild enchanted ground.’—p. 6. 


After indulging in this little flight of fancy, we are glad to find 
Mr. Shee asserting the rights of genius, and declaring, in spite of 
the high authorities which have -naintained an opposite doctrine, 
that . > 
‘ The 
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* The star of genius must the light impart, 
That leads us to the promis’d land of art.’ 

Nothing surely can be more absurd, than the attempt to reduce 
the fine arts to a level with the mechanical ; or, in other words, to 
say that a knowledge of shoemaking and of painting is equally at- 
tainable by moderate talents and persevering industry :—when uni 
ted they may certainly do much, though they can never raise an 
artist above that middle point, which has been well termed the 
‘cypher of art.’ On subjects of this nature Sir Joshua Reynolds is 
extremely confused and contradictory, and appears either to have 
had no very clear ideas respecting them himself, or to have been 
cautious of expressing his opinions to the public. Nothing indeed 
can have a more unfortunate tendency than the notion which that 
great man appears so desirous of inculcating, that industry in art 
will supply the want of strong natural powers. We fear that it has 
deceived many an unwary youth, and seduced him from the more 
useful occupations of life, where his humble talents might have 
been serviceably employed, to the hopeless pursuit of an ignis fa- 
tuus, which constantly eludes his grasp, and will finally conduct 
him to indigence and despair.— After tritely observing, that 


‘ 





Precept claims prescriptive force, 
That rules, like beacons, warn us in our course,’ &c. &c. 


Mr. Shee introduces a number of fictitious characters, for the sake of 
illustrating the danger of following particular systems exclusively, 
which, as possessing no great claims to novelty, we were lightly 
passing over, when our attention was wat. 2 arrested by the 
admirable character of Euphranor, which conveys a strong and just 
censure upon the practice of these artists, who imagine that they are 
approaching nature in proportion as they depict her deformities, and 
that finishing consists in minute detail. We felt the more pleased 
with this passage, because it contains principles hostile to the doc- 
trines which, with many others equally unsound, lately imported 
from our continental neighbours, have gradually infected a large 
majority of our connoisseurs, and even extended their baneful influ- 
ence to some of our living artists. 

From the character of Euphranor, our author proceeds to that 
of Torso, (a gentleman with whom we are not at all desirous of 
being acquainted,) and informs us, that sects are fourid in art as well 
as in faith ; and that ‘ free-thinking is philosophy im taste.’ If by 
free-thinking, Mr. Shee mtend any thing approaching to the mean- 


ing of this term as applied to morals and religion, we cannot con- 


ceive a doctrine more destructive of every genuine principle of taste: 
from some other passages in his book, it seems evident, however, 
that he does not go quite so far as his expressions would imply ; yet 

he 
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he who laments the ‘ long and general influence of precedent in the 
arts,’ scarcely entertains, we fear, a sufficient respect for those pre- 
cepts established by the ancients, and sanctioned by the practice of 
succeeding ages, to be eminently qualified for the instruction of others. 
The second Canto commences with enforcing the necessity of 

studying anatomy, which, however, the author (ever cautious of ex- 
tremes) has thought proper to qualify, by informing the student 
that man is an animal who has not only muscles on his bones, but 
also skin upon his muscles, and consequently that it is highly injudi- 
cious to represent ‘ each figure flayed,’ &c. From what we have 
seen of the productions of the present day, we think Mr. Shee 
might have contented himself with simply telling his readers 
that anatomy, as well as perspective and architecture, is useful 
in painting, and left it to the student’s own taste to decide in 
what manner they might be most advantageously applied.— 
Were it necessary to guard him against the abuse of any one 
of the three, architecture, perhaps, ought to be selected in pre- 
ference to the others; since, wherever it has obtained in the works 
of painters, it has, generally speaking, engrossed too much of the 
attention, and rendered the rest of the subject subordinate. This 
forms one of the most striking defects of the French school: and it 
is perhaps to this error, as much as to any other, that the theatri- 
¢al effect of almost all its productions is attributable. The author 
concludes his second Canto with an apostrophe to the spirit of 
Greece, from which we select the following animated lines. 

* Hail, awful shade! that o’er the mould’ring urn 

Of thy departed greatness lov’st to mourn ; 

Deploring deep the waste where, once unfurl’d, 

Thy ensigns glitter'd o'er a wond'ring world. 

Spirit of ancient Greece! whose form sublime, 

Gigantic striding, walks the waves of time ; 

Whose voice from out the tomb of ages came, 

And fir’d mankind to freedom and to fame : 

Beneath thy sway how life’s pure flame aspir'd! 

How genius kindled, and how glory fir’d! 

How taste, refining sense—exalting soul, 

Enfranchised mind*from passion’s coarse controul ! 

Lo! from the ashes of thy arts arise 

Those pheenix fires that glitter in our skies ; 

Thy sun, long set, still lends a twilight ray, 

That cheers our colder clime, and darker day— 

Beneath the mighty ruins of thy name, 

We build our humbler edifice of fame, 

Collect each shatter’d part, each shining stone 

Of thy magnificence, by time o’erthrown, 

Arrange the rich materials, rapt, amazed, 

And wonder at the palace we have raised !'"—p. 146, 


The 
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The following passage, which occurs near the commencement of 
the third Canto, seems a little at variance with some opinious ex- 
pressed in a subsequent part of it: 


* Whate’er your forte, to that your zeal confine, 
Let all your efforts there concenter’d shine ; 

» As shallow streams collected form a tide, 
So talents thrive, to one grand point applied.’ 


The sentiment conveyed in these lines is perfectly in unison with 
our own. Every artist desirous of arriving at eminence, ought stea- 
dily to bend his attention to that branch of the art to which his ta- 
lents and genius most forcibly direct him: and though necessity or 
inclination may occasionally lead him to practice, or to study other 
departments, he should always consider them as subservient to his 
principal purpose. 

After a spirited exhortation to the student to surmount every ob- 
stacle which opposes his progress towards the higher departments 
‘of art, Mr. Shee laments the loss of the pictures of antiquity, and 
thence is led to speak of the great revivers of painting in the 15th 
century. Characters of Raphael and Michael Angelo are given of 
course ; the latter is certainly the best drawn, though the author, at 
least if we may judge from the comparison into which he has en- 
tered, intended it to be otherwise. Without pretending to defend 

_ the opinions of Sir Joshua, or Mr. Fuseli, respecting these mighty 

rivals, we shall merely observe that Mr. Shee, from his own ac- 
knowledgment, appears not altogether qualified to enter the lists 
‘against them on this topic. 

At the risk of incurring Mr. Shee’s ‘ pity,’ we venture to express 
our disapprobation of the almost unqualified praise which he be- 
stows on the works of Rubens. We should previously have ima- 
gined, that he who deems it so necessary to warn the student against 
the bold and perilous flights of Michael Angelo, would have spoken 
with equal caution of the captivating extravagancies of this artist. 
Rubens appears to us the most dangerous model that can possibly 
be recommended to the attention of a young man: the splendid and 
gorgeous arrangement of his colours, the facility of his execution, 
and the boundless fertility of his invention so blind us to his nume- 
rous and great defects, that no eye, except that of an experienced 
artist, can be proof against the powerful delusion. To those who 
are desirous.of forming a just idea of this extraordinary genius, we 
recommend the perusal of the admirable character given of him by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, at the close of his journey through Holland 
and Flanders. It is, perhaps, a little too favourable ; but this will 
not appear surprising, when it is remembered that Sir Joshua saw the 

- pictures which he describes, where they could not be compared with 
the 
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the works of other artists, and in gloomy churches which must con- 
siderably have subdued that gaudy magnificence of colour which in 
some of the serious subjects of Rubens is so extremely misplaced. 
His predominant fault is treating every thing alike ; he either would 
not, or could not vary his system according to his subject : we were 
therefore somewhat surprised that Mr. Shee should assign him a 
rank above the Venetian school, which his merits do not entitle him 
to hold. There is a simplicity, a sobriety, and a dignity in the pro- 
ductions of that school, and especially in the works of ‘Titian, which 
Rubens never approached ; and his boldest and most daring efforts 
would shrink from a comparison with the tremendous picture 
of St. Peter, Martyr, which at present forms the chief ornament 
of the Louvre. It was with equal surprise, after perusing the lines 
which we have quoted in the early part of this Canto, that we found 
Mr. Shee commending the system adopted by the Bolognese school, 
which, instead of fixing the attention of the artist steadily upon one 
particular department of urt, directs him to grasp at all, and at- 
tempt to unite excellencies wholly incompatible. Such a system 
can never be productive of any thing great, and he who adopts it 
will be very apt to incur the censure which Sir Joshua passed upon 
Carlo Maratti, whom he describes as having ‘ made up a style of 
which the only fault was, that it had no manifest defects and no 
striking beauties.’ 

In consequence of the manner in which collections of pictures, 
in England, are secluded from public view, Mr. Shee, in the com- 
mencement of his fourth Canto, recommends the student to visit 
the ‘ classic shores’ of Italy, where every facility will be afforded him 
for improvement in his art. At the same time he prudently advises 
him to beware of the allurements of a southern clime which have 
too frequently blasted the hopes of genius, and the still more bane- 
ful influence.of local taste and favourite systems. After telling us, 
rather too much in the style of a debating society, that 


‘ Painters and poets, free of nature’s reign, 
The charter boast, yet wear the willing chain;’ 


he directs the student to employ his own judgment, and carefully to 
examine the claims of the various schools to excellence before he 
adopt them for guides ; strongly cautioning him to beware of that 
fatal versatility, which he has so happily depicted in the following 
‘gharacter of Vibratio. 

* Vibratio shifts with every wind that blows, 

And loves and hates, as folly ebbs and flows: 

Theme of his tongue, now Raphael rules the hour, 


Deposed by Rembrandt, now resigns his power ; sah 
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His turn of worship Titian takes, and sways, 
Till Rubens fires his raptures to a blaze. 

Dark as an heathen temple, his dull mind, 
Has ever some fond idol there enshrined, 
Each, for aday, with fickle faith adoi’d, 

By fits and starts, rejected, and restor’d : 
Fix'd to no principle of time, or taste, 

His skill mechanic, and his pains misplaced ; 
His leisure lost ; his labour too abused, 

And still by study, but the more confus’d ; 

He wanders, vagrant like, o’er graphic ground, 
And poaches every painter's manor round ; 

For petty plunder spreads abortive toils, 

Nor thrives by theft, for what he steals he spoils.’ 


Some very good remarks follow, on the insufficiency of ‘ practi- 
cal Art,’ without the ‘ culture of the mind,’ or even of genius 
itself, without a competent share of general knowledge, and an in- 
timate acquaintance with the passions and characters of man. In 
support of his opinions the author instances several of the first-rate 
artists, and concludes by shewing the advantages derived from a 
liberal and well-informed mind, in a correctly drawn character of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. The following lines, which form but a 
small part of it, possess, we think, no common claims to the ap- 
plause and admiration of the reader : 


‘O! proudly gifted ’mongst the graphic train, 
With equal skill to practise and explain ; 

With all the traits of truth and taste to charm, 
Pure from the pen, as from the pencil warm ; 
To grasp once more the wreaths of ancient days, 
And to the painter’s add the scholar’s praise !— 
Pride of his time! in painting’s low decay, 

His genius rising still prolong’d the day, 

Beam’d o’er the darken’d scene of Art, and shed 
A needful glory round Britannia’s head : 

For long enshrouded in the night of taste, 
Remote and rude, a mere commercial waste, 
She lay obscure, in Europe’s scornful eye, 
Convicted of a cold and cloudy sky ; 

Till Reynolds pour’d his lustre, and display’d 
Her clifts refulgent rising from the shade.’—-p. 259. 


Having, in the four preceding cantos, conducted the student to 
that point where it becomes necessary for him to shift for himself, 
Mr. Shee disclaims all intention of encroaching upon the province 
of the Professor, and continues his poem merely to point out some 
errors, 


* Which, 
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* Which lure from truth, lay proudest talents waste, 
And taint the purity of public taste.’ 


In the foremost class of these he very justly places manner, 
one of the most dangerous failings incident to an artist, and one 
into which a young man is peculiarly liable to fall. Strictly speak- 
ing, every painter is, in some degree, a mannerist ; that is, he has 
his own peculiar mode of viewing and imitating nature ; and, in 
this sense of the word, manner is as inseparable from painting as 
style from writing; but the manner which Mr. Shee condemns is 
of a very different description—it arises from the premature adop- 
tion of some system founded upon theory unsupported by practice. 
Instead of gradually forming his system upon observations drawn 
from nature, the artist, who becomes the victim of manner; warps 
nature herself to his system, and thus completely shuts the door 
upon all improvement. It is the most fatal of all errors, and the 
most difficult of remedy. 

In the character of Aristo, the author has successfully attacked 
those mistaken painters who seem to imagine that their designs are 
lofty and dignified in proportion to the want of skill displayed in 
their execution; and that it is degrading to the higher qualities of 
art to pay any attention to those which are subordinate. We 
could wish, however, that Mr. Shee had spared his note upon this 
passage. If he cannot perceive the propriety of making use of 
general colour in historical subjects, (as distinguished from that in- 
dividuality of colour and tint so necessary to be preserved in por- 
trait and the inferior branches of the art,) we may regret the cir- 
cumstance ; but cannot waste our time in the attempt to controvert a 
judgment so erroneous. The succeeding characters have consider- 
able merit, and in many instances most happily ridicule the prevail- 
ing fopperies of artists and connoisseurs. The character of Curi- 
oso is perhaps the best. 


~ 


* In anecdotes of art Curioso deals, 
And careful treasures all that time reveals ; 
Sharp as a sportsman, keeps the game in view, 
And hunts the closest coverts of virtd; 
Nay, sounds tradition’s depths for what survives, 
And with a commentator’s keenness dives ; 
How Titian held his pencil—what his ground, 
Or white, or black—his palette square, or round ; 
If Vandyke at his easel sate or stood, 
Or us'd blue black, or glaz’d with dragon’: blood : 
Just how much light thro’ Rembrandt's wall convey’d, 
From‘north or south admitted—sun or shade ; 
Could he but know! thus lifted from the crowd, 
The man were happy, and the painter proud,’ 283—284. 


The 
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The sixth canto consists chiefly of a strange medley of rules of 
morality and worldly conduct ; of public justice in matters of art, 
of political allusions, and of prophecies respecting the national 
encouragement of the arts in times to come. We sincerely hope, 
with Mr. Shee, that this cheering prospect may be realised, and 
that Britannia’s ‘ liberal statesmen’ will 


‘ her arts sustain, 
Nor unprotected Genius plead in vain ; 
Convine’d, when Pow’r’s proud fabric shall decay, 
Systems dissolve, and empires pass away, 
When time and tempest, each, their rage perform, 
Learning shall brave, and Arts outlive the storm.’ 


It would be injustice to the author, to conclude our notice 6f 
this canto, without paying him the tribute of our warmest appro- 
bation for the spirited and indignant strain in which he lashes the 
wretch who, from motives of imterest,.consents to prostitute his 
talents to the cravings of exhausted licentiousness. The note upon 
this passage is also well worthy of notice. It it written perfectly 
con amore, and does as much credit to Mr. Shee’s literary powers 
as to the noble qualities of his heart. He concludes his poem with 
impressing on the mind of the student the dignity of his art, and 
exhorting him to merit the approbation and encouragement of 
his country, by stedfastly devoting his powers to the celebration of 
her virtues and her glory. 

We have already mentioned that, upon the whole, the notes form 
the most valuable part of the work ; but they are so extremely vo- 
luminous, that it would require a space infinitely exceeding our 
limits to enter upon a full discussion of their merits. Many of 
them contain acute remark and accurate observation; but the ge- 
nerality are so confused by the introduction of extraneous matter, 
that the mind is unable to follow their desultory march, or retain a 
distinct recollection of the multifarious objects which they embrace. 
They are written; for the most part, in a loose and colloquial style, 
which, though very appropriate to ‘ The elegant Tourist,’ is not 
quite so allowable in a work professedly intended for instruction in 
an art at once so elevated and so difficult of attainment. 

In conclusion, Mr. Shee (to adopt an expression of .his own) 
appears ‘somewhat of a mannerist. He is too fond of anti- 
thesis, and, in his anxiety to say every thing happily, sometimes 
forgets to say it forcibly and justly. Many times, too, when 
he lights upon‘a thought which is strong and original, he is not 
satisfied till he has pursued it through every possible ramification, 
and frittered away its force. His natural talents for versification 
appear very considerable, though, perhaps, not highly ——— 
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and his words usually flow with such copiousness and rapidity, that 
he does not always stop to consider whether they may not over- 
whelm the ideas which they were meant to convey. Such, how- 
ever, is his generous ardour for the advancement of his art, and 
such are the morai dignity and purity of his sentiments, that we 
feel little disposed to cavil with him for slight imperfections. In 
the hope of speedily meeting with him again, we will just venture 
to hint that the use of the adjective for the adverb is sometimes 
ambiguous, and always ungraceful ; that such contractions as can’t 
and won't, especially when found in the same line, have an air of 
vulgarity ; and that ‘a treat for heaven,’ ‘a stye of sense, and 
‘a mural muse,’ are expressions which shew that no nail was bit- 
ten to the quick im the production of them. 


Ant. XI. The Life of Apollonius of Tyana, translated from 
the Greek of Philostratus; with Notes and Illustrations. By 
the Rev. Edward Berwick, Vicar of Leislip, in Ireland. Svo. 
pp- 492. London. Payne. 1809. . 


ii is not easy to determine in what manner to speak of the work 

before is. The Life of Apollonius is not in itself entitled to 
any higher respect than an ordinary romance ; and yet it contains 
certain particulars, on which the enemies of Christianity have laid 
so much stress, that to pass over them in silence, or even to treat 
them lightly, might be construed into an abandonment of the cause 
of religion. 

Apollonius was born about the time of the Christian era. He 
early addicted himself to the philosophy of Pythagoras; and, in 
imitation of that lover of wisdom, roamed about to converse with 
the learned, and to reform the errors of mankind; and Assyria, 
India, Greece, Italy, the Pillars of Hercules, Egypt, and Ethio- 
pia, were in their turn visited by our hero. Such is the account 
given of him by the Greek sophist Philostratus, who at the instance 
of Julia Domna, the wife of Severus, compiled the narrative now 
presented to the English reader. 

That the adventures of so great a traveller, and so strict a Py- 
thagorean, should abound in the marvellous, is no more than might 
be expected: but it was not probable, that any of his achievements, 
considering the evidence on which they rest, should have been éx- 

to a comparison with the miracles of Christ. } 

Little as we are disposed to concede to Hume, that ‘ no testi- 
mony can have such force as to prove a miracle,’ we shall always 

VOL. 111. NO. VI, DD contend, 
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contend, that none but the strongest and most unequivocal is sufli- 
cient. When we hear of a miracle, a presumption evidently arises 
against the veracity of the relater, because a miracle implies a de- 
viation from the constituted course of things; nor ought this pre- 
sumption to yield to any testimony, which can possibly originate in 
ignorance, artifice, or credulity. That the evidence for the reality 
of the performances of Apollonius is not of this character, we shall 
endeavour to prove, having first adverted to a few of the facts 
which alone can justify inquiry on the subject. 

It was not till the commencement of the fourth century, that 
any use appears to have been made of the miracles of Fase 
for the disparagement of Christianity. At this period Hierocles, 
governor of Bithynia, a man of learning, was a principal instigator 


of the persecution under Dioclesian. Without attempting either to 


call in question the genuineness of the books of the New Testa- 
mént, or to deny that miracles had been wrought by Christ, he 
conceived the design of shewing their futility as proofs of a divine 
mission, by opposing to them other performances equally beyond 
the reach of human powers, and, as he wisked it to be believed, 
equally well authenticated. _Such was the object of his work, in- 
tituled Philalethes : it was founded entirely on the narrative of Phi- 
lostratus ; it was deemed of sufficient importanee to be formally 
answered by Eusebius in a tract still extant; and it was frequently 
referred to by others of the fathers. From tbat period, the wea- 

ns supplied to the enemies of our religion by the malignity of 
Hlierocles have constantly been employed by the agents of infidelity, 
In the time of Augustine, the Pagans are declaré¢ to have m 
the miracles of Apollonius and Apuleius the ground-work of their 
opposition to Christianity. In our own country, in the reign of 
Charles IT. when free-thinking grew into vogue, a translation of 
the first two books of Philostratus was published by Charles Blount, 
the author of the Oracles of Reason: his object was evidently to 
provide ‘ pegs’ for a farrago of notes, collected from the papers of 
another celebrated deist, Lord Herbert of Cherbury. Tie work 
was suppressed by authority: and soon after the writer illustrated 
the truth and the consolations of deism by self-destruction. Blount’s 
book was not likely to be overlooked on the continent: it was 
translated into French, and has seen at least two editions. In Ger- 
many also the Tyanean has had his advocates: in 1787 a work was 
— there, intituled ‘ The certainty of the evidence for Apol- 
onism, by AEniilius Lucinius Cotta, high-priest in. the temple of 
Jupiter at Rome.’ 

he candid inquirer, on becoming acquainted with the Life of 

Apollonius, will be surprised that it should have attained to so nw 
distinction ; for, however it may have suited the views of infidelity 
‘ te 
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to set up a rival to our Saviour, the miracles which Philostratus re- 
cords are so destitute of proof, and the whole narrative is such a 
tissue of mconsistency and absurdity, that the very attempt to push 
it into notice must be regarded, by reflecting minds, as an indica- 
tion of a weak, if not of a desperate cause. Even the Historian 
of the Roman‘empire, who has never been accused of not making 
the most of facts unfavourable to Christianity, has comprised his 
account of Apollonius in the following note: ‘ Apollonius of Tyana 
was born about the same time with Jesus Christ. His life is re- 
lated in so fabulous a manner by his disciples, that we are at a loss 
to discover, whether he was a sage, an impostor, or a fanatic.’ 
One circumstance worthy of remark is, that nothing was known 
of Apollonius till Philostratus became his biographer about the 
year 210; so that his marvellous performances seem to have at- 
tracted no attention for a century and a half: during this period 
Fame observed a more than Pythagorean silence; though the bis- 
tory represents her as every where, during _his life-time, notifying 
the movements of her mimion, and publishing his achievements 
with such indefatigable garrulity, that even barbarians, who are 
strangers to his person, know his story from his childhood. This, 
to say the least of it, is extraordinary: and we may add, that had 
aay thing of the same kind occurred im the history of Christianity, 
it would have been deemed a problem of no very easy solution. 
The difficulty is not lessened, when we recollect, that before this 
iod our religion had enemies, who were sufticiently inquisitive to 
justify a presumption, that if such works had been performed by 
Apollonius, as are ascribed to him by his biographer, they must 
have heard of them ; and sufficiently malignant, to employ them to 
the best advantage. Celsus, probably, m the extent of his re- 
searches, as well as in his zeal for Paganism, was not a whit be- 
hind Hierocles; neither did he overlook the usual cavil against 
Christianity, that its author performed his wonderful works by the 
aid of magic: he even condescended, for the purpose of degrading 
it, as we learn from Origen, to tell ridiculous stories of Aristeas of 
Proconnesus, and Cleomedes of Astypalea, one of whose miracles 
Was to get into a box, and, shutting the lid after him, to hold it so 
fast, that great force was required to open it; meantime the con- 
juror had escaped. We remember in our boyish days to have been 
much delighted with seeimg the same trick performed at Bartholo- 
mew-fair. Yet, notwithstanding this eagerness to record wonders, 
and the little nicety employed in their selection, the ‘ true account’ 
of Celsus appears not, from Origen’s ample examination, to have 
contained a single allusion to Apollonius. Lucian, in his Pseudo- 
mantis, written probably about thirty years before the work of Phi- 
lustratus, has barely mentioned Apollonius, and in no very — 
poe able 
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able terms. How, then, are we to account for his obscurity during 
so long an interval? Let not the reader imagine that the perform- 
ances of Apollonius were confined to remote regions of the globe: 
we are assured, by his biographer, that many of his most surprising 
exploits were achieved at Athens and at Rome. It is vain, however, 
to attempt to trace our wonder-working philosopher, except in the 
writings of his biographer, when Philostratus himeelf professes ‘ to 
introduce the lovers of literature to the knowledge of things, with 
which they were before unacquainted,’ p.7. We may be permitted 
to observe, how unlike this is to the preamble of St. Luke’s gospel, 
written at the latest within thirty years after our Saviour’s ascensioi: 
‘ Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to set forth in order a de- 
claration of those things which are most surely believed among us, 
&c. We have here a direct appeal to the reader’s previous know- 
ledge on the subject ; and the professed object of the historian is, that 
Theophilus ‘ might know the certainty of those things wherein he 
had been instructed.’ How distinct are the characters of truth and 
falsehood! Of Apollonius, so renowned in his day, nothing is heard 
for more than a century after his decease: the whole affair, to bor- 
tow the Greek of St. Chrysostom, icBeras xas rides tAaBer. ‘This re- 


mark is important in tracing the truth of Christianity; in the. 


homely but expressive phrase of Paley, ‘ the story did not drop.’ 
Let us next inquire im what manner, after this long interval, 
Philostratus obtained the materials of his history: a lamer case, 
we believe, never came before a court of literature; but Philo- 
stratus shall speak for himself : 
* The history I mean to give of the man has been drawn in part from 
the cities wherein he was held in high esteem, in part from the temples 
whose long disused rites he restored, in part from what tradition has 
preserved of him, and lastly from his own epistles, which were addressed 
to kings, and sophists, and philosophers—to Eleans, Delphians, Indians, 
and Egyptians—all written on the subject of their deities, countries, 
morals, and laws: it being his constant practice to redress whatever he 
found wrong. The most probable account I have been able to collect 
from the above sources will appear in the following relation.’ pp. 5, 6. 


We propose to offer a few remarks on each of these sources of 
information. Of the assistance which Philostratus derived from 
the ‘ cities wherein Apollonius was held in high esteem,’ if it be 
meant that they bore es “er pa testimony to his miraculous powers, 
we entertain no very exalted opinion; and that for reasons already 
given. That such a person as Apollonius existed we entertain no 
doubt, though even this has been questioned ; and it is not impro- 
bable that in the various regions which he visited some traditi 
accounts might be preserved of the singularity of his appearance 
‘aud demeanour, aud of many of the principal incidents of his life: 
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but our present concern is with his miracles ; and if the tradition of 
these was confined to the places in which they were said to be ex- 
hibited, either miracles must have been very common, or these were 
not entitled to general notice. There miglit also be ‘ many temples 
whose long disused rites he restored:’ he is said to have written a 
treatise on sacrifices, aud he every where appears to have been per- 
fectly well read in the rubrics and ritual of Paganism ; the priests, 
therefore, whem he instructed in their duties, or corrected in their 
informalities, might naturally record his visit to their respective 
temples as the era of their reformation ; but m all this there is not 
any necessary supposition of miraculous achievements. He professed 
not to teach any new religion ; he did not even oppose the absurdi- 
ties of the old: he merely, in a few instances, restored neglected 
ceremonies, or explained the manner in which they should be per- 
formed, so as to be acceptable to the gods. ‘ Epistles,’ however, 
‘ written to kings and philosophers,’ on the first view, are more pro- 
mising documents: yet even these, we believe, will in the present 
instance be poor vouchers for any thing miraculous. Of the letters 
of Apollonius there is a collection still remaiming. We learn from 
the Life, p. 478, that these, together with a boox ‘ fitted for answer- 
ing all questions,’ * and brought from the cave of Trophonius, were 
deposited and preserved in fiadrian’s paiace at Antium. Of this 
collection Olearius the editor observes, m his preface, ‘ Quam hodie 
verd> tenemus, harum epistolarum collectio unde manaverit, satis 
exploratuin non habeo, non multim repuguaturus, si quis ex Ita- 
li codicibus eam derivatam dicat, ex iilo bibliothece Hadriani 
apud Antiates exemplare descriptis. If these were indeed the let- 
ters sent to Antium, they were whoily unlike their companion, ‘ the 
book fitted, for answering all questions ;’ they tell us absolutely no- 
thing ; they equally suit all times and places, and might have been 
written from any body to any body: we translate the following as a 
Specimen ; it is addressed 
‘ To THE Scrises OF THE EpHEsians. 

‘A city derives no advantage from statues and curious paintings, and 
walks and theatres, unless it possess also wisdom and law: but wisdom 
and law are distinct from the tormer ; they are not the same things’! 


Had Photius seen this letter and some others in the collection, he 
might possibly have given to Apollonius the palm of epistolary 
writing, which he has assigned to Phalaris. In the same collection 
there 1s also a letter from the Emperor Claudius to the ‘Tyaneans, 
complimenting them on their illustrious fellow-citizen ; on which 








* +h ipalice: is not all questions, as the translator renders it, but the particular ques- 
te which interested Apolloniv. ; this is plain from the context. 


pvds3s Olearius 
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Olearius remarks, that this letter is wholly unnoticed by Philostratus, 
who therefore either had not seen it, or paid no regard to it: we 
believe, that he would have been very thankful for such a docu- 
ment, but that he never had an opportunity of exercising his grati- 
tude, and that Olearius might have spared himself the trouble of 
accounting, as he does, for the silence of the historian. It is ob- 
servable that no use is made by Philostratus of any of the letters 
in the collection ; indeed, it is difficult to conceive how any thing 
so jejune could be converted into materials for history: though they 
amount to nearly a hundred, Olearius has not been able, in more 
than two or three instances, to poimt out any thing like a connexion 
between them and the narrative. ‘The 71st is addressed to the [o- 
nians, whom Apollonius is made to chide for having gradually lost 
their national character, and admitted foreign names, Lucullus, 
Fabricius, &c. This, the editor remarks, ‘ admirably illustrates 
the Life, book iv. chap. 5.’ where we ave told, that ‘ he happened 
to find a name not Loman, (it was that of one Lucullus,) whereupon 
he wrote a letter to the general council, reproaching them for the 
barbarism. Besides this name, he found that of one Fabricius in 
their decrees, for which he sharply rebuked them, as appears from 
a letter still extant.’ p. 191. If ancient authors could be thus il- 
lustrated, it is pity that the sophists of antiquity ever wanted em- 
ployment; though, to do them justice, they were not always idle, 
as is evident from their i//ustrations of Euripides, Demosthenes, 
and JEschines. It is, however, the only kind of service which the 
letters have wfforded the biographer: they never supply him with 
facts; for, even in the case adduced, the occasion, which gave rise 
to the letter, must have been learnt from some other source ; still 
less do they serve to attest any miraculous performances, of which 
throughout the whole collection not a syllable occurs. 

There are, however, a few letters of Apollonius, which Philo- 
stratus has incorporated with the Life ; there are, also, two or three 
written to Apollonius: but it is very remarkable, that none of them 
are found in the collection. We believe, indeed, the whole to be 
spurious; and that if any genuine letters of Apollonius remain, 
they are those preserved in the Life: but the question is rather 
curious than important to our subject ; for neither do the latter con- 
tain any proofs that Apollonius was endued with miraculous powers. 

But our author’s principal, and indeed sole reliance, 1s on the 
pretended memoranda of one Damis; with whom, in the progress 
of this critique, the reader will be better acquainted. 


‘ There was a certain man named Damis, who was well read in phi- 
losophy, a citizen of the ancient Ninus, who became one of the disci- 
ples of Apollonius, and wrote the account of his travels, wherein he set 
down his opinions, discourses, and predictions. A person nearly allied 
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to Damis introduced the empress Julia Augusta to a knowledge of his 
commentaries, which till then were not known; as I was a good deal 
conversant in the imperial family from the encouragement given by the 
empress to rhetoric and its professors, she commanded. me to transcribe 
and revise these commentaries, and pay particular attention to the style 
and language ; for the narrative of the Ninevite was plain, but not elo- 
quent. To assist me in the work, I was fortunate in procuring the book 
of Maximus the #gean, which contained all the actions of Apollonius 
at Egea, and a transcript of his will, from which it appeared how much 
his philosophy was under the influence of a sacred enthusiasm, I also 
happened to meet with the four books of one Meragenes, which were 
not of great value on account of the ignorance of the writer. I have 
now explained the manner of my col'ecting my materials, and the care 
taken in their compilation.’ Life, p. 6. 


Gn this statement we shall offer a few remarks. Why the trans- 
lator should represent Damis as ‘ well read in philosophy,’ we know 
not: the original has only & acogos, which amounts to little more, 
than that he had common sense: of his philosophical attainments 
we discover no intimation, unless, indeed, that, like a true Pytha- 
gorean, he every where evinces an implicit deference to the avlos 
a of his master, never presuming to exercise his own understand- 
ing, except on points of too little importance to engage the atten- 
tion of Apollonius; who is not backward in shewing that he held 
the philosophy of Damis in great contempt. But it signifies little, 
though Damis had been as wise as Socrates: he had. been dead, 
probably, for a century, when a person, of whom we have no de- 
scription, except that he was a relative of Damis, made the empress 
Julia acquainted with his commentaries, ‘ which till then were not 
known :’ and even these were to be re-written and embellished to 
suit the empress’s taste. In all this we have about the same proofs 
of authenticity which we expect from Messieurs the writers. of 
‘Novels founded upon facts.’ As to Maximus of Aigea, as he 
vouched only for what happened in that town, he may fairly pass : 
Apollonius did little else at A°gea than hold philosophical discourses. 
The four books of Meragenes were of no great value, and there- 
fore little use was made of them: besides, we learn from Origen, 
that he had spoken of Apollovius as an impostor. Such are the 
authorities which satisfy the fastidious judgment of the sceptic ! 

From the use which infidelity has made of this work may have 
arisen the opinion entertained by many learned men, that it was 
written for the express purpose of discrediting Christianity. Cud- 
worth and Huet were of the number: the latter even thought that 
Philostratus had the New Testament before him ; and has attempted 
to trace parallelisms between the narrative of the Pagan and the 
Writings of the Evangelists, especially in the gospel of St. Luke ; 
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whose language, he thinks, has in some instances been borrowed, 
We confess ourselves unable to detect a suflicient degree of resem- 
blance, either in the incidents or the phraseology, to authorize the 
suspicion. ‘There are, indeed, two or three of the miracles of Apol- 
lonius, which have some similarity to others mentioned in the gos- 
pels; but, considering the multitude recorded by Philostratus, this 
eircumstance may easily have been accidental. We agree rather 
with Lardner, who thinks that the object of the sophist was merely 
to write the life of a Pythagorean philosopher: it is observable 
that the history of Pythagoras, and of most of his followers, abounds 
in the same sort of fabulous narrations ; a peculiarity, of which it 
may not be difficult to assign the cause. 

ythagoras himself has undoubted claims to our respect. He 
introduced sublimer and juster notions of the Divinity; he taught 
a purer and more humane morality ; and even at this hour the world 
is indebted to him for one of the most important theorems in geo- 
metrical science. It was his lot, however, to live in an age, when 
the minds of meu were too unenlightened to welcome knowledge 
unaccompanied by extrinsic recommendations. The marvellous was 
requisite to give interest to truth; wisdom could be successfully 
conveyed only through the medium of fable; and virtue was to be 
inculcated in mystical and oracular apothegms : even this was imsuf- 
ficient, unless the teacher was believed to hold immediate: converse 
with the gods. ‘To favour this illusion, it became necessary that he 
should practise extraordinary austerities: but if, in such a state of 
society, wisdom was not easily imparted to the multitude, neither 
could the teacher himself acquire it, but by visiting the remote seats 
of science : accordingly we find Pythagoras conversing with the priests 
of Egypt and the gymnosophists of the East; distmguishing, per- 
haps, by the force of native intellect, the truths which they delivered, 
from the incumbrances of a fantastic superstition, yet probably on his 
return not very anxious to exhibit the doctrines which he had thus 
learnt, in their simplest but least attractive form. Magic and 
mystery were found to have their use in impressing the imagina- 
tion and in conciliating respect. It is a well-known injunction 
of Pythagoras, parlxi» wacay rice. His disciples, in their method 
both of acquiring and imparting instruction, seem closely to have 
imitated their master. ‘ Certé Pythagoras,’ says Pliny, ‘ Empe- 
docles, Democritus, Plato ad hanc (scil. magicam) discendam na- 
vigavére, exiliis verids quam navigationibus susceptis ; hanc reversi 
predicavére, hanc im arcanis habuére.’ Lib. xxxi. § 1. It thus be- 
came almost impossible to set up for a Pythagorean, without laying 
claim to performances beyond the reach of ordinary mortals; and 
the biographer, who neglected to maintain these claims, must have 


disappointed: his readers. ‘ All true Pythagoreans,’ says a 
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‘ credit stories of this kind, and they frequently hazard additions of 
their own!’ . Ed. Kuster, p. 116. 

It was, we believe, precisely m this spirit that Philostratus sat 
down: to the Life of the-l'yanean. His hero was devoted to the 
doctrines of Pythagoras ; great things were reported of him, as.of 
all the philosophers of that seci, and still greater were to be told: 
the opening of the history powerfully confirms this opmion. Even 
Damis, though no great philosopher, had probably the gift of lying; 
and yet the principal reason with our biographer for re-writing the 
memoirs was, as we suspect, that Damis had not made the most 
of his subject. The Nimevite, it is admitted, related his story 
caQis wir, 8 dedias 2. Neither does Philostratus pretend, that Damis 
was an eye-witness of all which he had recorded: on some interest- 
ing occasions we are told that Damis was not permitted to be pre- 
sent. ‘ In all conferences, which were merely dialectical, Apollo- 
nius and Damis both assisted ;’ (this happened in India, where Apol- 
lonius acquired all his skill ;) ‘ but Damis says, Apollonius only was 
admitted by Iarchas’ (the great Indian sage) ‘ to the discussion of 
the mysteries of astrology and divindtion, and futurity and sacrifices, 
and evocations, in which the gods take pleasure.’ p. 172. We have 
indeed a pretty broad hint from Philostratus himself, that he was 
not a very rigid believer of all which he related: ‘ for my part, I 
think the science of astrology and the art of divination are above 
human capacity; aud I am doubtful whether they are possessed by 
any one.’ ibid. Yet, according to Apollonius, they may be acquired 
by those who will practise certain kinds of self-denial : the recipe 
is only to live on vegetables, to abstain from woollen garments, to 
go bare-footed, and to let the hair grow:’ ‘ scissars,’ says our sage, 
‘ should never come in contact with the hair of a wise man.’ p. 443. 

With these preliminary observations, we shall enter upon the 
history: and notwithstanding that we have thus far felt it right to 
exercise our function with gravity, we can assure the reader, that 
the volume is by no means dull; but presents a succession of sur- 

ising adventures, not without a plentiful admixture of the ridicu- 
ous. We see not why, from its utter want of truth and nature, from 
its moderate demands on the understanding and attention, and from 
its delightful variety of absurdity, it should not obtain a place among 
popular works of fiction. 

Apollonius was of an ancient family, and inherited a considerable 
fortune ; of which, however, he retained but a small part, giviug 
the remainder to his brother, His mother fell asleep in a meadow, 
and ‘ in this situation a flock of swans formed a chorus around her, 
aad clapping their wings, as their custom is, sang ip unison, all the 
time the air was fanned by a gentle zephyr.’ In the midst of this 
qpncert she wakes, and Apollonius is bern. He was. sent at four- 
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teen to study at Tarsus ; but he did not like the place: the people, 
it seems, ‘ were fonder of tine clothes than of philosophy ;’ they 
were ‘ accustomed also to sit on the banks of the Cydnus like water- 
fowl,’ a fault of which he admonished them by letter, forbidding 
them ‘ to intoxicate themselves with water.’ He obtained his fa- 
ther’s permission to remove with his tutor to A°gea‘in Cilicia : here 
he conversed with professors of every sect; but his decided pre- 
ference was, given to the doctrines of Pythagoras. He was, in- 
deed, rather unfortunate in his preceptor Euxenus : this man was a 
mere parrot; he knew a few of the philosopher’s sayings by rote, 
and nothing more: but that was not the worst; in chusing his sect 
he had unaccountably blundered between Pythagoras and Epicurus; 
‘he was of an amorous temperament, and fond of good living.’ 
p- 12. Our youth was not likely to remain long with such an in- 
structor: he takes leave of him with saying, ‘ Live you in what 
manner you please ; I shall live after the manner of Pythagoras.’ 
. 13. 

’ The most memorable transaction at A.gea is his cure of a drop- 
sical Assyrian, by giving him wholesome advice: ‘ this youth,’ we 
are told, ‘ from the pleasure he had in imebriating himself, neglected 
every remedy in the way of ersiccation.’ He seems to have under- 
stood the principle, but by a common mistake to have applied it 
to a wrong object; he exsiccated, not himself, but his bottle: 
‘ Apollonius, after a clear declaration of his opinion, restored the 
Assyrian to health.’ p. 16. 

Our philosopher was too zealous a Pythagorean not to observe 
the indispensable quinquennium ; which, however, having on all 
occasions a great deal to say, he found to be very irksome. During 
this period, the people of Aspendus in Pamphylia, where he then 
was, felt the misery of a monopoly of grain, and were proceeding, 
as is usual in such cases, to burn the mayor: the tumult, however, 
was quelled by a much simpler seem than swearing-in constables 
and reading the riot-act. Apollonius wrote the following address, 
and gave it to the magistrate to read aloud : 


‘ APOLLONIvs to the Monopolisers of Corn in Aspendus, greeting: 


* The earth is the common mother of all, for she is just. You are 
unjust, for you have made her only the mother of yourselves: and if 
you will not cease from acting thus, I will not suffer you to remain 
upon her.’ 

* Intimidated by these words, they filled the market with grain; and 
the city recovered from its distress.’ p. 26. 


Soon afterwards he resolves to visit India, and, in his way, to 
con .erse with the magi of Babylon and Susa; but of seven com- 


pamivns not one had sufficient philosophy to undertake the journels 
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On reaching Ninus in Commagene, he, for the first time, meets with 
Damis ; whose great recommendation seems to have been, that ¢ if 
he knew any thing, it was the road leading to Babylon.’ He un- 
derstood, indeed, the languages of the barbarians; this, however, 
was of no great use to Apollonius, who ‘ knew all languages him- 
self, though he had never learnt them.’ p. 32. ‘ While Damis 
stood in amaze at what he heard, Do not be surprised, continued 
Apollonius, at my knowing all tongues; for I know the very thoughts 
of men, even what they do not say. When Damis heard this, he 
adored him, considering him as a demon.’ ibid. We need hardly stop 
to remark the extreme credulity of Damis ; no man, surely, was ever 
blest with a readier faith. Either he, howevér, or Philostratus, 
forgets himself ; for on a future occasion ‘ Damis says, he was first 
sensible of Apollonius possessing a nature something divine, and 
above what was human.’ p. 420. Neither do we afterwards dis- 
cover any proofs of Apolionius’s great skill in languages: we find 
him at one time inquiring if such a one can speak Greek, and at 
others employing an interpreter: in short, he had precisely the ac- 
quaintance with languages to be expected in one who tad never 
learnt them. But his talent as a linguist was not confined to the 
languages of men ; he understood the speéch and even the thoughts 
of brutes: in this, it seems, there is nothing miraculous ; ‘ the ta- 
lent is obtained, according to some, by feeding on the heart, and, 
according to others, on the liver, of dragons.’ p. 35. 

The following extract lets us somewhat into the character of 
Damis, with which we think her imperial majesty Julia Domna, 
if she had any feeling of the +2 yeAc%», must have been highly amused. 
We know not whether Cervantes had ever read the delectable history. 
of Don Apollonio de Tyana ; or we should at once conclude, that 
Damis was the prototype of Sancho. 


‘ When Apollonius was drawing near Cissia, after entering the pro- 
vince of Babylon, he had the following vision. He thought he saw 
some fishes cast on the shore panting for breath, who complained like 
mortals, and bewailed the element they had lost. They looked as if 
imploring the aid of a dolphin, who.was swimming near them, and seemed 
as much to be pitied as-men in exile, deploring their hard fortune. 
Apollonius, without being at all moved by the dream, considered with 
himself what it might signify ; however, to frighten Damis, he affected 
to be alarmed as to what it might portend. This was successful; for 
Damis, terrified as if he had seen the result, advised him not to go far- 
ther, and said, we may perish like those poor fishes, driven from our 
houses, and may lament in a strange land; and pérhaps, if we fall into 
great straits and difficulties, may be foreed to apply to some prince or 
potentate for assistance, who will treat us as those dsbes are treated by 
the dolphin.’ 
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The third book of this work (we had forgotten to apprise the 
reader that it extends to eight) gives an account of Apollonius’s 
proceedings in India after passing the Hyphasis; and here wonders 
upon wonders pass rapidly in review before us: the Arabian 
Nights are not more surprising ; besides that the present narrative 
interests us more deeply by being strictly true. Damis was him- 
self witness to many prodigies; and much, which he did not see, 
he heard from Apollonius, which answered his purpose just as well. 
The book is principally occupied with a visit to the Hill of the 
Sages. The chief of these is Iarchas, a man as superior to Apol- 
lonius as the latter to a commen juggler. His marvellous sagacity 


ig displayed in the following passage : 


* To a father who came complaining of his children all dying as soon 
as they tasted wine, Iarchas said, it is better they died, for had they not, 
they must all have been mad, considering the warmth of their natural 
constitutions. Therefore I think your children should so abstain from 
wine, as not to be even affected by the desire of it. And if hereafter 
you happen to have a child, (by the way I see you have had one within 
the last week) you should first observe where the owl builds her nest, 
then rob it of its eggs, and make your child eat of them, after being 
gently boiled. For if he eats of them before he tastes wine, he will 
loath that liquor, and become the most moderate of men, possessed 
only of that temperature of constitution which is natural to him. 
Apollonius and Damis, full of all they saw and heard, and amazed at 
their superior knowledge, asked many questions, and were asked many 
in their turns.’—page 171. 


Apollonius leaves the Hill of the Sages much improved by his 
visit; indeed he went thither a very novice: lienceforward we find 
him able to predict earthquakes, to cure the plague, to call up the 
shade of Achilles, and to raise the dead. As a specimen of his 
miraculous powers, we cite the following relation: versified and 
embellished in the German taste, it might make a very pleasing 
tale of terror. 


* Menippus, a young Lycian, about 25 years of age, was intelligent 
and handsome, with the open manly air of an athleta, It was said a 
rich woman, beautiful and delicate in her appearance, had fallen in 
love with him, of which nothing was real, all imaginary. As the story 
goes, a figure met him, on the road to Cenchrea, which had the look of 
’ aWwoman. She said, she was a Phenician, but at present dwelt in one 
of the suburbs of Corinth, which she named, where, added she, if you 
come, you shall hear me sing, and shal! drink such wine as you never 
drank of before. You shall have no hindrance in your amours from a 
rival, and with a man of honour [ shall live honourably, The youth 
overcome. by what he heard (for though he loved philosophy much, 
he loved Venus more) visited her in the evening, and continued after- 
wards to visit h-~ -* his mistr*s, without the slightest suspicion of her 
- being 
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being a spectre. But. Apollonius looking on Menippus as a statuary 
would do, delineated him fully in his own mind, and said, you who are 
beautiful, and courted by beautiful women, know this, that you cherish 
a@ serpent, and a serpent cherishes you; at which Menippus being 
amazed, Apollonius continued, you love a woman whom you can never 
make your wife. Do you think yourself loved by her? I think I am, 
said the youth. And do you propose marrying her? I do, returned 
the other, for that will be the completion of all my happiness. For 
what day, said Apollonius, are the nuptials fixed? Perhaps for to-mor- 
row, said the youth, as all things are prepared, and, as we say, the iron 
hot. Apollonius, who had marked the precise time of the wedding 
feast, entered along with the other guests, and instantly asked, where 
is she, who is the cause of this banquetting? Here at hand, replied 
Menippus, who rose blushing. Apollonius continued, this gold and 
silver, with all the other rich ornaments of this apartment, whose are 
they? The bride’s, said he; for what fortune I have consists in this 
cloak, which he shewed. Then, continued Apollonius, have you ever 
seen the gardens of Tantalus, which are; and are not? We have seen 
them, said they, in Homer; for we have not yet descended to the in- 
fernal regions. As are the gardens in Homer, so is all you see here— 
all shew, and no reality. And that you may know the truth of what I 
say, your intended wife is one of the Empuse, who pass under the 
name of Lamiz and Larve. They are little affected by the passion of 
love, and are fond of nothing but flesh, and that human; for by their 
attentions they attract all whom they wish to devour. Take care, Sir, 
of what you say, said she; and seeming much disconcerted at what she 
heard, ran out into many invectives against the whole race of philoso- 
phers, as being given up to vain and impertinent trifling. But, as Apol- 
lonius said, every thing vanished into air, the gold and silver vessels, 
cup-bearers, and cooks, and the whole domestic apparatus. Whereupon 
the phantom appearing as if in tears, begged not to be tormented, nor 
forced to make a confession. But Apollonius was peremptory, and 
said she should not stir till she confessed what she was. She then own- 
ed herself to be an Empusa, who had pampered Menippus with rich 
dainties, for the express purpose of devouring him. I have been in- 
duced to mention this transaction, as it was one of the most celebrated 
performed by Apollonius, and as it happened in the center of Greece. 
The account of it is taken from Damis, and the writings he left behind 
him.’ p. 217. 

On reading this story we were inclined to ask (and the ques- 
tion is equally apposite im almost every other instance) if Dansis, as 
is alleged, vouched for this transaction, what was the value of his 
testimony ? and if he did not, what is the credit due to Philostra- 
tus? Damis’s journal may not have recorded a single event out of 
the ordinary course of things. 

Our limits forbid us to attend the travellers through the whole 
of their peregrination ; let it suffice to observe, that after wandering 
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over the’ habitable globe, Apollonius is cited to Rome, to answer 
charges of treason against Domitian. At Puteoli, he meets with 
one Demetrius, a brother philosopher, who very kindly dissuades 
him from venturing to appear at Rome. His representations are, 
of course, thrown away upon Apollonius; not so upon Damis, 
whose fears were always awake, whenever danger was at hand. 

In the court, Apollonius, like a true state-felon, taking advan- 
tage of the popular feeling, intimidates the Emperor into an ac- 
quittal. Domitian, however, wished to detain him for the purpose 
of private conversation: but we are told, that ‘he vanished 
Cx@avicSn) from the tribunal, taking the wisest part, as I think, when 
all the circumstances of the case are considered.’ p. 431. We are 
then presented with a long and tiresome speech, intended to have 
been spoken, the philosopher’s prescience not enabling him to fore- 
see, that it would not be wanted. In the evening of the day of ac- 
— and evanescence, he appeared to Damis and Demetrius at 

uteoli: he confessed, however, that this. miracle had fatigued him. 
We find him afterwards at Ephesus, where we have an undoubted 
instance of second-sight. ‘The whole scene of Domitian’s murder 
at Rome was so visible to the philosopher, that he published it 
over Ephesus before it was completed: he is even represented as 
calling out at the moment, ‘ strike the tyrant!’ as if he were en- 
couraging the assassins. Shortly afterwards ‘ thinking it probable 
that he should die,’ and wishing to spare the feelings of Damis, he 
sends him on a sleeveless errand to Rome : ‘ and here,’ says Philo- 
stratus, ‘ ends the History of Apollonius, the Tyanean, as written 
by Damis. Concerning the manner of his death, if hewid die, va- 
rious are the accounts.’ Some said that he was fourscore, some 
fourscore and ten, and others that he exceeded a hundred. ‘Thus 
he began and finished his career like Pythagoras, respecting whose 
age the same uncertainty prevailed: but whether he died at Ephe- 
sus, or disappeared at Lindus, or in Crete, Philostratus was unable 
to ascertain. 

Such is the far-famed Life of Apollonius, the Tyanean ; a nar- 
rative, manifestly framed after the model of histories universally re- 
garded as fictitious. In evidence both internal and external it en- 
tirely falls: it has not a single character of truth ; its pretensions to 
credibility are set up with the ostentation, and maintained with the 
timidity of conscious falsehood ; and the importance which has been 
attached to it, as it marks the impotence of sceptical malignity, 
must be numbered among the triumphs of religion. 

To expose the weakness of one of the holds of infidelity is avow- 
edly the aim of the translator. While, however, we applaud his 
purpose and admit that his labours cau hardly fail to promote it, 
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we cannot bestow on the execution of his task our woqualified 
commendation. He appears, indeed, upon the whole, to have 
understood his author; and he has sabeciity « allowed himself suffi- 
cient freedom to give the sense with ease. The volume has little 
of the stiffness of a translation, and may be read as an original 
work. This we consider to be its principal merit: and it is, per- 
haps, the highest excellence to which a translator can aspire. We 
have, however, observed with surprise the gross inaccuracy of his 
language. ‘ You, Esculapius, exercise a philosophy becoming your- 
se//, not suffering the wicked to come near thy shrines,’ p. 18. 
‘The Nile run mixed with honey.’ p. S20. ‘ ‘ihe wine sunk, as 
if it was drank,’ p. 349. ‘To you, who refusest being crowned.’ 
p- 351. ‘ I would not like to see diseases in the temples, to where 
the sick repair.’ p. 447. &c. &c. Neither is the style of Mr. Ber- 
wick, in his original composition, remarkable for elegance or com- 
pression. 

The work is illustrated with notes, selected in great measure 
from Olearius, but interspersed with many which are original ; and 
to this part of his task the translator has brought a respectable 
portion of classical and miscellaneous reading. He has, as he him- 
self professes, filled a chasm in English literature: nor have we 
reason to infer that he possesses talents,“which admitted a more 
useful or more honourable application. 





Art. XII. Select Poems, &c. By the late John Dawes Worgan, 
of Bristol. To which are added, some Particulars of his Life 
and Character, by an early Friend and Associate. With a Pre- 
face by William Hayley, Esq. 12mo. pp. 311. London. 
Longman. 1810. 


iv is not surprising that an interest unusually strong should attach 
to the literary remains of those who are cut off in the blossom of 
their genius. ‘The consciousness that these fruits of early talent are 
the last we can receive, brings with it a certain solemnity of feeling, 
a sense of melancholy, which prompts us to exaggerate our loss, 
and exercise a degree of fanciful conjecture as to what might have 
been the excellence of which we are deprived. Posthumous pro- 
ductions are thus invested with an importance not their own: and 
this remark must apply with particular force where relations of per- 
sonal iutimacy aud private regard lead us to view every thing con- 
nected 
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nected with the lamented object through a magnifying medium, and 
to indulge our admiration in exact proportion to the keenness of our 
sorrow. This is a sacred feeling, and we are little disposed to violate 
it by the levity of unnecessary censure : but however as men we may 
incline to testify our respect for it, by remaining silent where we 
cannot conseientiously applaud, as critics we must render a strict 
account of every work which comes before us. It was, therefore, 
with some embarrassment that we took up the present volume ; as 
our opinions might differ, on a variety of points, from those of the 
respectable character wow no more, and our estimate of his powers 
of mind and fancy fall far short of that, which a natural, and not aut 
unamiable partiality had been led to form. 

The publication is ushered into the world under the auspices of 
the unwearied Mr. Hayley, a name sufficiently familiar to readers 
of biography. He has, however, in this instance, confined himself 
toa sen in which he rests, we think injudiciously, on Worgan’s 
excellence as a poet ; and which he concludes by some elegiac stan- 
zas of his own, as dull and prosaic as usual. ‘The rest of the vo- 
lume consists of a biographical memoir, a collection of letters and 
miscellaneous poems, and a few essays on vaccination, which ap- 
peared in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

John Dawes Worgan was the son of a watchmaker at Bristol ; 
he was recalled from a commercial school, to assist in the trade; 
but on the death of his father he became earnest to enter on a coursé 
of classical education, with a view to becoming a clergyman of the 
Church of England. By the kindness of the Rev. J.T. Biddulph, 
who is mentioned as‘ a steady and benevolent friend to him through 
life, he was placed at the school of the Rev. Samuel Seyer; whose 
worth and erudition are not unknown to us. 

It appears that young Worgan passed through the usual course 
of Latin and Greek in a year and a half; a very uncommon instance 
of zealous application and aptitude for learning. Some of his lei- 
sure hours he devoted to the study of Hebrew. 

Having completed his school-education, he undertook the office 
of private tutor; and at an age short of seventeen was admitted, 
in that capacity, into the family of the celebrated Dr. Jenner, to 
whom the work is dedicated, and who, with kind solicitude, watched 
over his last illness. 

A friend had made proposals to facilitate his entering himself at 
college, which, from prudential motives, he was compelled to 
decline; he prosecuted his studies, however, with unremitting ar- 
dour, and added to his other acquisitions the knowledge of French 
and Italian. 

In the spring of 1807, he was attacked by a typhus fever, —_ 
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the effects of which he never recovered. He seems diso to have 
suffered from mental anguish, arising from disappointment in a ten- 
der attachment. An hemorrhage from the lungs at length ter- 
minated his existence at the premature age of nineteen years. A 
uniformly religious life enabled him to meet death with a cheer- 
fulness of resignation devoutly exemplary. 

The reader will probably be struck with a coincidence between 
Worgan and Kirk White. Both superior to their station in life, 
and pressing forward to literary distinction; both strongly imbued 
with a cast of devotional melancholy ; and both snatched from the 
world in the spring-time and promise of their laudable ambition.— 
But here the parallel must cease. ‘The industry of Worgan was 
conspicuous ; but did not reach that insatiableness of knowledge and 
avidity of time which distinguished Kirk White. In powers of ori- 
ginal thinking, and original fancy too, Kirk White leaves Worgan 
far below him ; and if ‘in zeal for literature and sincerity of devo- 
tion they draw nigh to each other, in the single quality of genius 
they recede to a vast distance. 

The biographical memoir is the frst piece in the collection 
which claims our notice. It was begun by Worgan in the intervals 
of his last illness as a relic of affection to his friends. There is no- 
thing remarkable either in the narrative itself, or in the feelings ‘and 
opinions interwoven with it, except the air of serious and genuine 
piety which pervades the whole. 

{t appears that at the expiration of his fourth year he was able to 
read a chapter in the Testament, and had gotten by heart some stan- 
zas from a hymn-book of the United Brethren. To this, which 
others as young have attained with a readiness which implies no ex- 
traordinary capacity, he attaches an importance rather dispropor- 
tionate to the occasion. ‘ Many suppose,’ he observes, ‘ that chil- 
dren, till arrived at their tenth or twelfth year, are incapable of be- 
ing impressed with permanent ideas:’ 'To the absurdity of such a 
supposition we assent ; but we do not see the felicity of his illustra- 
tion when he adds, ‘ an example is here afforded of one, in whom 
the memory was formed, and into whom a taste for poetry was in-, 
stilled, and*a wish for eminence inspired through the benefit of in- 
struction before his sixth year was accomplished.’ 

It is not to this kind of technical instruction, that we attribute 
such effects. It is not by this parrot recitation that a child acquires 
the power of forming those ideal pictures, and vivid associations of 
feeling which constitute the essence of poetical taste. The me- 
mory “of words is not the memory of things. There is a fondness 
not uncommon for tracing back any particular bias of talent or dis- 
position, © certain fancied excitements in childhood. It probably 
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arises from:that secret esfimation which delights to connect some- 
thing wonderful with whatsoever concems self. We question whe- 
ther any man, be his persuasions what they may, can really recal the 
feelings and impressions of his very early childhood; and we doubt 
whether Worgan’s literary bent was at all decided, as he seems to 
think, by the accidental circumstance ef his conning some chapters 
of the New Testament, or getting by heart some portions of a 
hymn-book. 
’ It is not improbable that the languor of sickness may have givea 
to his mind something of that tone of melancholy moralization 
which throws a gloom over this short narrative, and which often 
leads him to plead a degree of sinfulness, which no one would have 
thought of imputing to him. In this light, he regards the natural 
and happy levity of boyhood, which escapes from the dryness of 
recept to thoughts and pursuits congenial with its age and temper. 
He reminds us indeed of Baxter, who thought it necessary to re- 
member, among his youthful errors, an excessive and sinful love of 
apples and pears. 

n delineating the character of Worgan, the editor observes, that 
“he experienced none of those sudden transitions from intellec- 
tual energy and inspiration to inability and depression, which often 
mark the towerimg genius.’ Our own observation would have led 
us to infer this, and for a very obvious reason. To inspiration, by 
which we understand the glow of a creative fancy, Worgan had few 

retensions. -Where there is no extraordinary elevation, there can 
be no depression : that to active and persevering industry, he joined 
the power of investigation, we readily believe ; but that he had ge- 
nius, as the term is properly understood, we see nothing m the 
compositions before us that warrants us in admitting. 

In bis letters, which turn chiefly on literary and religious opi 
nions, he objects with more warmth than we think necessary, to a 
short of female education, eutitled, ‘ A Father’s Legacy to 
his Daughters.’ We must be Christians, he observes, not because 
devotion is a soothing companion in our mortal pilgrimage, but be- 
cause it is indispensably necessary to rescue us from everlasting per- 
dition. But what is the religion which Dr. Gregory inculcates? 
An attendance on public worship, private devotions, and charitable 
offices. We hear nothing of the renewing change im heart and life 
which constitute the soul of religion.’ 

Now we are not inclined to find much fault with Dr. Gregory 
for not heating the fancies of his daughters, and teaching them to 
watch for miraculous calls and supernatural visits. We do not 
blanie him for preferring the devotion which leads to practice, be 
fore that which is apt to evaporate in the raviuigs of a troubled ima- 
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gination; nor for bearing in mind what is incontestably the scriptu- 
ral doctrine, that men will be judged by their Christian works, not 
by their states of feeling. To the much perverted doctrine of a par- 
ticular conversion it is owing, that the baneful error here noticed is 
so prevalent, especially among the lower and more ignorant classes 
of society. He who persuades himself that he is suddenly renewed 
in spirit, will the more readily dispense With any farther exertions to 
guard against the temptations incident to human frailty. We mean 
not the slightest insinuation as to the purity and sincerity both of 
faith and practice in Worgan himself; we coutend only that the 
principles, which it appears from this and other passages he ppo- 
fessed, are frequently perverted by knavery or self-delusion, and 
that they lead to such results. 

Nothing, moreover, in our opinion, more palpably betrays an 
unacquaintance with the philosophy of the human mind, than the no- 
tion of enforcing religious principles by the terror of authority, in 
preference to instilling them by gentle and persuasive means. Dr, 
Gregory knew human nature A 3 enough to know that it requires 
to be allured even to what is good. It is true that religion is a duty, 
but the wise man will attract his proselytes by representing it also 
as a pleasure ; as the soother of affliction; the supporter of adver- 
sity, and the prop of age. Neither the Old Testament, nor the 
New describe the Divinity as always armed with the dark and ter- 
rible majesty of an avenger : He will repay iniquity ; but he is called, 
in an eminent sense, ‘The Lord, merciful and gracious; long-suf- 
fering, and abundant in goodness and truth; keeping mercy for 
mag. forgiving iniquity, and transgression aud sin.’ Exod. 
Kxxiv. 6, 7. 

Worgan proceeds to regret, ‘ that a man of Dr. Gregory's cha- 
racter should have spoken so mildly on modern public amusements 
and theatrical entertainments :’ and he is at a loss ‘ to conceive upon 
what principle they can be vindicated by any man who entertains 
the smallest regard for the interests of virtue and religion.’ The 
arguments against the drama have been urged again and again, and 
as often exposed and refuted. A bad play may have an i 
effect on the mind; but all plays are not uecessarily bad. If the 
Beggar’s Opera stimulated the desperate resolution of a few high- 
waymen, who were already depraved, the Gamester and George 
Barnwell have done much service. That the finest lessons may be 
drawn from Shakspeare nothing but fanaticism can dispute ; and 
it is self-evident that these lessons must have greater power and per- 
suasion when embodied and displayed by living imitation, by em- 
phatical tones, pathetic looks, forcible gestures, and all the illusions 
*f scewic art, than whew abstractedly contemplated. This is par- 
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ticularly the case with respect to the lower orders of society, who 
have neither access to Shakspeare in his written page, nor would 
understand him if they had. It is useless tu say doe these people 
would be better employed in listening to a sermon; they would 
not be listening to a sermon: ‘they would probably be guzzling or 
gambling in an alehouse. The great utility of the acting drama, 
however, is, not so much that it conveys moral lessons, but that it 
excites moral feelings; that it awakens sensibility in callous, and 
stubborn, and untutored minds, which are seduced imto virtuous 
sympathy by what is offered in the guise of amusement; but which 
would probably be little influenced by the more austere tone of pul- 
pit instruction. ‘The stage, well conducted, may be said, indeed, 
to aid indirectly the cause of religion herself, by operating a bene- 
ficial effect on the heart and temper. It is moreover of importance 
as a great political engine. Shut up the theatres, and you close a 
door to the expression of the popular sentiment. As to the ob- 
jection respecting the licentious company which finds admission to 
them, it is one which equally applies to. any place of public cou- 
course; to a sale-room or a court of justice ; to the market or the 
street. Idle and debauched men and profligate women will assem- 
ble wherever others assemble, and will convert the most imnocent 
and profitable opportunities into occasions of vicious pleasure. But 
the greater part of the audience go for the express and exclusive 
purpose of having their curiosity gratified, and their feelings imte- 
rested; and are employed in harmless merriment or salutary sym- 
thy. 
TPeopls of this rigid turn of thinking object equally to all social 
intercourse, which has the gaiety of relaxation or the exercise of 
any agreeable art for its object. Kirk White gave a little into this 
monachism. We believe, however, that the relaxations of po- 
lished society and the enjoyment of arts are no less requisite for 
cultivated minds, than rest and mirth to the artisan and the la- 
bourer ; that in fact they have a very beneficial effect on the tem- 
per and the social affections ; and that, with due management, they 
enable the mind to return with new exertion to grave and contem- 
lative pursuits. For these reasons, were we to see a few young 
Fadies threading the mazes of a cotillon to the sound of the harp, 
we should feel no violent inclipation to go and preach to them; 
nor should we sit down to agitate the casuistical doubt, whe- 
ther dancing were an occupation befitting a person who was des- 
tined for eternity. 

The advice of Dr. Gregory to his daughters respecting the man 
of their choice is mentioned in terms of indignant reprobation: 
4 If you love him, let me advise you never to discover to him he 
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full extent of your love; no, not although you marry him: this 
sufficiently shows your preference, which is all he is entitled to 
know.’ ‘This Worgan terms ‘ execrable.’ His feelings were pro- 
bably, at this time, wrought to a high pitch of romantic passion ; 
but his violence was surely unnecessary. Dr. Gregory, who reasons 
on man as he is, seems to advise the continuance of a certain deli- 
cate reserve on the: side of the weman, which by keeping alive 
something of the feeling of courtship, something of the anxiety to 
be beloved, might continue the lover in the husband. The thought 
is perhaps too finely spun; but it is ingenious, and not unphilo- 
sophical. 

In the following passage of an affectionately earnest letter to the 
lady of his attachment, relative to. the education of her younger 
sister, he gives into a very common, but very unfounded prejudice, 
which he also expresses in bad taste. ‘ As to moral principles, 
they are included in religion; but 1 would advise you particularly 
to show her how important is one thing; for which, excuse me; 
your sex is not famous: I mean the keeping secrets.’ There are 
frivolous and worthless women, as there are frivolous and worthless 
men; but if women of understanding and virtue be meant, we be- 
lieve that a secret is never consigned to more perfect security than 
when entrusted to a female bosom. 

The following remarks are sensible and just. ‘ Inculcate with 
particular emphasis, even im her present early vears, how innumerable 
are the pleasures and advantages to be derived from the perusal of 
the compositions of genius; that a love of reading may be fostered 
in her mind. This will be the best support and defence of her un- 
derstanding and her heart. It will leave her no hours of idleness, 
which are more futal to virtue than even hours of dissipation.’ 

From the icy glitter of Worgan’s poetry, we are not surprised 
that he should so eagerly resent the attack of some of the Reviewers 
on his favourite Petrarch. The Reviewers were, however, in the 
right. ‘They had common sense and natural feeling on their side, 
opposed to the-antiquity of a name. No imitator of Petrarch ever 
produced any thing of true poetic fancy or poetic feelmg. ‘The 
madrigal writers and sonnetteers that sparkle in the poetical era 
of Charles, belong to the Petrarchal school; they ring eternal 
changes on snows and flames; on tears and pearls; on smiles and 
lightnings: and in their laborious idleness can find no better sub- 
jects for their muse than the gnat that flew into Ceelia’s eye, or the 
accidental discomposure of her hoop-petticoat. We grieve to see 
an inclination, in some of our poetic autiquaries, to. revive these 
quaint trifles ; we tremble lest the fashion should spread into imita- 
hon, and the pure simplicity of our poets once more give place to 
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this false and tawdry wit so incompatible with genuine nature. We 
are far from including in one sweeping censure every attempt to- 
wards the restitution of neglected literature; but we protest against 
the danger of the example, Of all schools the school of conceit 
is least worthy a staloeli , 

It is not indeed conceit that can be objected to Worgan’s poems, 
but he has probably imbibed from Petrarch his abstracted and 
metaphorical style. We doubt whether Worgan, had he lived, 
would have produced any thing of a strikingly original cast. A 
man’s mind experiences various revolutions in taste before his judg- 
ment is matured ; but if he possess genius it will shine through all 
the disadvantages of a bad manner. The poetry of Worgan 
affords not this promise. It is altogether mechanical. His 
verses have merely the cheap merit of a smooth, round ca- 
dence ; they are eked out with a vague superfluity of trite epithets ; 
and the cast of sentiment and description reminds us of all sorts of 

tical common-places, which we had fondly hoped would remain 
or ever confined to ladies’ repositories and newspaper poets’ corners. 
We have had quite enough of the ‘ Sweet nymph, Affection ;’ 
* Divine Philanthropy’ is a very uninteresting personage ; and as to 
¢ Variola in blood-stained vest,’ and ‘ Vaccina crowned with death- 
Jess honours,’ they are rival queens whom we heartily desire never 
to see again. 

The following lines, taken at random, have something about 
them which inclines us to suspect that they were favourites with 
the author. 

* See, at her voice a new creation springs, 
Exulting Fancy claps her eagle wings ; 
Swift on the clouds, by sportive zephyrs drawn, 
Rob’d in the radiance of the purple dawn, 
In magic hues resplendent from afar 
The light-wing’d goddess rolls her beamy car: 
By her sustain’d my soul the tempest braves, 
Mounts o’er the tow’ring hills and foaming waves ; 
And glides, fair Milwood! to thy rural shades, 
Thy grove revisits, and thy vale retreads.’ 
Tt is not necessary to be born a poet in order to manufacture such 
verses as these. 
What is the meaning of the following rant? 
* Yet thee, with heav'n’s peculiar bounty blest, 
Thy natal shore peeuliar crimes infest ; 
And basest sins Almighty love requite, 
While seraphs shudder at the fearful sight.’ 
What are the base and peculiar crimes which infest the shores of 
Britain? Can it be said of our churches * 
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velavit aranea fanum, 

Et mala desertos occupat herba deos? 
Can it be said of our courts of judicature 

Tig Ob Alung p680¢ irxouivng 5 x avdpes aywos 

AwpoParyor, cnorsais 38 Dinas xpiowos Oiuscac? - 
Has the plague-spot of licentiousness broken out on every class of 
our people? No.—In every state which has reached a high point 
of civilization, there is an alloy of vicious luxury, of moral and 
political corruption ; but the vices of Britain are neither ‘ base nor 
peculiar.” Fanaticism may libel our popular amusements, and 
scowl! with a cynical eye on the most innocent arts of polished life ; 
but let it spare the British character. Let it not be suffered, un- 
rebuked, to generalize individual vice into national depravity, nor 
unworthily to degrade, in the scale of nations, a chaste, a manly, 
a thinking, and a religious people. 

In the whole mass of poetry we can find nothing that will bear 
the faintest comparison with Kirk White’s juvenile ode to the 
Rosemary. We shall, however, select what we regard as a favour- 
able specimen of Worgan’s composition: it comes recommended 
to us by a want of what may possibly lessen its value in the eyes of 
others, less aware than ourselves how ‘easily ‘ the tempest fiend’ 
may be made to guide ‘ his fiery chariot,’ or ‘ celestial Peace’ to 
* extend her olive-branch’ and wave her ‘ grey-plumed wing.’ 


TO ——_——, ON HER BIRTH-DAY. 


SONNET 32. 


Sister belov’d! if pure affection’s lay 
Though short, an echo to thy heart may find, 
Accept the warm vows from a brother's mind 

Breath’d in a faithful strain; to greet the day 

‘That gave thee birth: To live in lengthen’d years 
I pray not for thee; since too well I know 
That earth’s most pleasant ‘erage are paths of woe: 

And soon each pilgrim’s cheek is worn with tears ; 

But this I pray, that holy faith may raise 
Thy wishes from the world: how brief thy date 
It matters not, if Jesus’ love create 

Thy ransom’d soul anew, and guide thy ways: 

Then may thy cares for earthly prospects end ; 

Heav'n is thy home; thy Saviour is thy friend, 












Arr. XIII. An AuthenticNarrative of four Years’ Residence at 
Tongataboo, one of the Friendly Isiands, in the South Sea. 
By —, who went thither in the Duff, under Captain Wil- 
son, in 1795, With an Appendix, by an eminent Writer. . 8vo. 
pp- 234. Londou. Longman, Hurst, Rees, and Orme. 1810, 





| our account of the mission to the South Sea Islands, (Vol. ii. 

p- 24,) it is mentioned that one of the missionaries renounced his 
office, accommodated himself to the manners of the natives, and re- 
mained in Tongataboo after the brethren effected their eseape. ‘The 
history of this man’s adventures is now made public, and the narra- 
tives of Stade’s captivityamong the Tupinambas and Drury’s in Ma- 
dagascar, are scarcely more interesting. 

The name of the adventurer is supprest ; it would be improper to 
repeat it here, lest it might expose him to uncivil curiosity, and 
therefore we shall call him by his baptismal name of George. He 
had been a bricklayer, and was in his twenty-fifth year when he was 
landed, with nine other brethren, in Tongataboo. Connelly and 
Ambler, two Europeans (runaways, as it afterward appeared, from 
Botany Bay,) whom they found upon the island, were their negocia- 
tors with the dugonagaboola or chief. Moomooe, who held that office, 
was in the last stage of debility and disease ; he went on board the ship, 
and. thé exertion so exhausted him, that he was obliged to rest at 
the gangway. .-Having reached the deck, he would not appear be- 
fore the Captain till he had been shaved, a circumstance which the 
journalist seems to consider as a proof of great decency. This chief 
readily promised to take the missionaries under his protection. The 
abbee, or estate, however, which he offered them, was not deemed 
an eligible situation. ‘The chiefs usually resided in a different part 
of the island; they drew after them the greater part of the inha- 
bitants, and the missionaries supposed the more they mingled with 
the people, the greater would be their usefulness. ‘There was yet a 
weightier objection to the place of abode ; if they accepted it, they 
placed themselves under the protection of Moomooe, a man evi- 
dently near his end—that event would leave them without a protector 
—their property would become an object of desire aud contention 
among the chiefs, and their lives, not improbably, endangered. For 
these reasons they preferred settling under the protection of his eldest 
son Toogahowe, a middle-aged man. . Stout, sullen, and morose, 
his voice, when in anger, bellowed like the roaring of a lion.— 
This chief soon succeeded to his father ; but the missionaries find- 
ing that while they remained together, the temptation of conver- 
sing in their on language impeded their progress in that of the 
country, resolved to separate into small parties. George am 
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live entirely with the natives, and took up his abode with one of 
the principal lords, by name Mulkaamair. 

Such was their situation when the Duff left them. They watched 
her in the distance—then looking round upon the island exclaimed 
—‘ This is the ground where. our bodies will moulder—this we 
must look upon as our country and our grave.’ Reflections of this 
kind made no very lasting impression upon George. A funeral 
sermon, it seems, had frightened him into Methodism, about a 
year before he embarked in the mission. On the voyage his fer- 
vour was not likely to abate, stimulated as it was by the sympathy 
of all around him ; but when he went to live among men, to whom 
his routine of prayer was univtelligible, he found it far more easy 
to sympathize with them, than to make them comprehend, and 
participate in a devotion which he now rather affected than felt. 
—The brethren had been informed, before the ship departed, that 
he cohabited with one of the native women, and they saw that some 
parts of his conduct corresponded with the informatiea : but he denied 
the charge, and both they and Captain Wilson thought it better to 
Jeave him on the island, than to take him to Europe. ‘The ship 
had not sailed many days before his falling off was fully discovered. 
Its first manifestation was putting on the dress of the natives; in 
this, however, the missionaries would have done right to follow his 
example. It consists, among the better ranks, of a piece of cloth, 
several yards in length, wrapped round the body, and fastened below 
the breast by a peculiar kind of knot, for which, if it were accurately 
described, a sailor’s vocabulary might probably furnish the fit name ; 
from thence it hangs loose below the knees, and being closely girdled, 
is sufliciently long for the upper part to_be thrown over the 
shoulder. ‘This, however, is a costly dress, and what is called 
the jiggee is more generally used. It is made of the leaves of the 
gee plant, which are very broad and strong; these are finely 
shredded, and being thickly entwined in a belt, and fastened round 
the waist, they hang down to the mid-thigh like a full fringe. ‘The 
women commonly wear it in their festive dances, with the addition 
of a few strings of flowers. A similar dress is described by Le 
Moyne de Morgues as in use among some of the old Floridan tribes. 
The inferior classes most frequently wear nothang but a belt about 
six inches broad, crost and fastened round the waist. 

The jesuits always adopted the fashion of the people among 
whom they were stationed, unless they were invested with authority 
which enabled them to appear in their own habit, as a superior 
race. The Tupinamban missionaries were, however, shocked at the 
appearance of their brother in the native garb, and regarded, as empty 
excuses, the warmth of the climate, the custom of the people, and 
the folly of wearing European clothes, in a country where, when 
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worn out, it was impossible to replace them. Thus far George 
had reason on his side; but his companion, when he shook his 
head in grief at the metamorphosis, was right in foreseeing that 
this was but the prelude to farther conformity. Mulkaamair, 
his protector, advised him to take a wife, and offered him a 
relation of his own, a handsome girl about eighteen. The 
young women of Tongataboo pride themselves upon their vir- 
ginity ; a feeling belonging to a more advanced state of society 
than that of these islanders, and probably retained among them 
from the first peoplers, or the subsequent race of conquerors. Their 
hair remains uncut till marriage, as a token and ornament of maiden- 
hood ; it is then shorn, and by a peculiarity of language, which 
ought to imply a better system of morals than accompanies it, hus- 
band and wife are designated by the common word oanna. ‘The 
daughters of the chiefs are always under the care of women, who 
may be called duennas: from their birth, they are never suffered to 
be without one or two of these attendants ; and after marriage, a 
similar guard is provided by the husband. This, however, seents 
to be more an attendance of ceremony than of precaution ; or if in- 
tended for precaution, it is of little avail, for the sense of honour pre- 
serves the maiden from incontinence. ‘The wife has no sense of 
duty to preserve her, and all feeling of affection is precluded or 
destroyed by the practice of polygamy, and the frequency of di- 
vorce. 
- The young women are not allowed to chuse for themselves ; the 
father,. or his representative, always chuses for them ; and an_ in- 
stance of refusal on their part has never been known. George's 
bride was brought to him, modestly dressed in her best apparel, at 
the head of a number of women, one of whom took her by the hand 
and seated her by his side. This was all the ceremony. Mulkaamair 
entertained a large company in honour of the marriage, and they 
danced and sung till a late hour. The news soon reached the two 
brothers who dwelt nearest, and they, in their own words, ‘ dealt 
with him on this mournful occasion according as they were enabled.’ 
He received them coldly, yet, he says, not without much inward 
alarm at the enormity of his conduct; they continued to admonish 
him, and as he would not consent to abandon his wife, as he called 
her, they judged it best to marry him according to the English 
form. It was a remnant of grace in George ; and if he felt it as an 
indissoluble engagement, that was all the good which was to be ex- 
from it: but the brethren, instead of impressing this upon 
im, endeavoured to explain it to the woman, and terrified her so 
much by the austerity of their manner, that she burst into tears, and 
refused to go through a solemnity which must necessarily have a 
peared to her as a piece of foreign conjuring, the cause of which she 
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could not divine, and the consequences of which, from the 
manner of the officiating priests, she might well apprehend to be 
something dreadful. She was therefore sent back to her father : this 
separation did not continue long. George began to consider, that 
to all lawful purposes in Tongataboo, she was his wife already ; 
Mulkaamair, at his request, sent for her again, and gave them a 
habitation near his own, and here they lived, for some time, in 
great comfort. He daily advanced in his knowledge of the lan- 
gusee, and determined to pass the remainder of his days upon the 
island. 

The mode of life which he had enjoyed with Mulkaamair, before he 
began an establishment of his own, was indeed sufficiently tempting. 
The habitation of this chieftain was fifty feet in length, and of an oval 
form. One large and lofty post was fixed in the centre, and an oval 
ring of lesser ones, at equal distances, planted round it ; layers were 
fixed upon these, from which rafters extended to the pillar in the 
middle ; thus uniting the whole edifice. The outer roof was rather 
vf basket-work than thatch, the inner warm and beautiful matting. 
Screens of matting, made from the cocoa tree, were fastened to the 
outer post in rainy weather, at other times the whole seems to have 
been open. The floor was matted, and.this matting was not less 
useful than beautiful ; its texture was so close that it was impene- 
trable to insects. One of Mulkaamair’s wives, for he had generally 
from four to eight, usually slept with him in this apartment, in a 
space separated from the rest by an inclosure of matting. The 
rest were lodged with the children in small contiguous dwellings. 
About seven they usually retired to their matting, but imstead of 
going immediately to sleep, such conversation then took place till 
ten or eleven, between the chief and his numerous household, that 
George considered this time as the most social of the whole day. 
He listened to them for hours, and was often, he says, improved 
as well as surprised by the shrewdness of their remarks, and the 
good sense of their reasonings. 

At break of day they rose, and proceeded to the ceremonies of 
breakfast, which is a very serious business in Tongataboo. ‘The 
whole company seat themselves cross-legged in a circle, the chief in 
the place of honour, and his tackhangers, or ministers, on each side 
of him, to superintend the preparation of the kava. They give the 
word of command, (for the movements of a regimeut at parade are 
not conducted with more regularity,) and the person who is to mix 
it splits the root into small pieces with a flat piece of wood or of 
whale-bone, whica they procure from the fish that are sometimes 
cast upon their coast. The pieces ave then handed to the young 
people who have clear teeth, fit for chewing it. Even in this beastly 
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mode of cookery, which is almost universal among savages, there is 
every where some fashion of delicacy. ‘The Northern Indians, of 
whom Hearne has given so excellent an account, are especially nice 
about the state of the masticators’ teeth; here the young alone are 
permitted to operate: among some of the Paraguay tribes it is the 
exclusive office of old women, they being considered as purified 
from all uncleanness by age. Each person has a leaf by him on 
which he spits his portien ; a large bow! is then handed round into 
which the whole is emptied. It is then placed opposite the chief, 
two young men being seated on each side to drive away the flies 
with fatis of plantain leaves. ‘Lhe superintendant informs the tack- 
hangers that all the kava is chewed, and they give orders to mix it: 
cocoa-nut shells filled with water are brought, which one of the fly- 
flappers pours in while the other continues to keep off the insects, 
till the tackhanger bids him stop. The pulp is then squeezed by 
handfuls, that these orderers of the feast may judge the strength of 
the liquor as it falls into the dish. It is then passed three or four 
times through a strainer made of the immer bark of a tree, and notice 
is given that the kava is clean. The compaby meantime, are em- 
ployed in manufacturing their own dishes, which are made of plan- 
tain leaves, so skilfully platted as to hold water. The serving men 
rise from the circle and carry their dishes to the great bowl, and as 
the superintendant fills it, he calls out, whose is this kava? The per- 
son whose name is pronounced claps his hands, and the cup-bearer 
owe it to him with the greatest decorum. If it be to. any of 

atonga’s family, who are considered sacred, he must sit down 
cross-legged before he delivers it; Hebe herself could not officiate 
with more grace, or,dexterity, Baked yams aye now brought in 
leaf-baskets, from an outhouse built for the purpose—they eat thent 
after the drinking is finished, and the whole meal with all. its pre- 
parations lasts sometimes from break of day till noon.- The kava is 
certainly an intoxicating liquor; yet, according to this account no 
time is allowed for fermentation: it should seem therefore to owe 
its_powers of exhilirating to some deleterious property. 

After this breakfast, which may vie with Homer’s dinners in 
length, they lie down and sleep for two or three hours. ‘The busi- 
ness of the higher ranks is then how to be idle through the day, 
They wrestle and they box. Cooke’s sailors tried their skill with 
some of these islanders ‘ for love,’ aud in every instance the savage 
was the conqueror. It would be a worthy mission for one of ‘ the 
fancy’ to make a voyage to ‘Tongataboo for the purpose of examin- 
ing the state of the science among them, and bringing back a pro- 
fessor to be matched against the ‘Champion of Evgland. Bathing 
is a favourite resource ; ‘they go out at high water when the sea rolls 
with great force upon their flat shore, swim, some way,out, om 
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ride in upon the swell: a byestander, ignorant of their skill and 
power in this element, would think they must be dashed lifeless upon 
the beach ;—one hand is stretched out like a prow, the other steers 
them behind; suddenly they turn on one side, dart back through 
the next wave, swim out, and again float in, till satisfied with the 
sport, they shoot through the returning billow, and land with per- 
fect ease. ‘They have a water game played by two parties. ‘I'wo 
posts are fixed about a hundred yards distant from each: other, in a 
depth of about four feet; a large stone is placed between them, 
and the struggle is which party can first drag the stone to their own 
post. Another sport peculiar to these islanders is the royal diver- 
sion of rat-catching, in which the chiefs are particularly skilful. 
The kernel of the cocoa-nut toasted and chewed is first strewed as a 
bait; the sportsmen take their stand with bows and arrows, and 
squeak so naturally that the rats come out at the call. The chiefs, 
like pigeon-shooters in England, let fly alternately, and he who kills 
the most in the same number of shots wins the game. George 
could never partake in the water games; but he soon became an ex- 
cellent shot at the rats. 

When the day is wholly devoted to idleness, which in their inter- 
vals of peace is not uncommon, the chief sends round the district 
and collects forty or fifty youths of both sexes to dance with his 
attendants. Their dances are performed by the light of torches, 
formed of the old bark of the cocoa tree. The costume of the wo- 
men is after the fashion of owr stage dancers ; their necks and shoul- 
ders are encircled with wreaths of flowers, and other flowers, pecu- 
liarly white and fragrant, are interwoven with their dark hair. ‘They 
dance in companies of eighty or a huadred, performing their. com- 
plicated evolutions with a promptness and regularity not to be ex- 
ceeded. It would have been curious if the quondam missionary had 
explained some of the names of their dances, that we might have 
seen whether they vied in elegance with My Garter’s loose, Moll 
in the Wad, ‘The Devil among the Tailors, and other such ami- 
able titles, which are called for in the first circles of fashionable life. 
They keep up the dance till midnight, sometimes till morning, one 
set relieving-another, It.is their ceremony of joy, and they con- 
clude with it their ceremonies of mourning. As the women grow 
eager with the sport they throw off the scanty coverings in which 
they began the performance ; the decency of the narrator prevents 
him from bringing any farther chagge against them, but it is sufti- 
ciently known to what excesses of licentiousness these amusements 
are the forerunners and incentives. 

Soon after his marriage, George purchased the abbee, or estate of 
Omataanee, containing about fifteen acres, for a spade, an axe, a 
small canoe, aud a couple of knives. There were several habita- 
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tions upon it; the tenants of which, im consequence of the ill treat- 
ment which some of their countrymen had experienced from the 
Botany Bay men, were afraid’to remain under a European chief, 
tll his promises and persuasions won them to continue. Society is 
uot advanced in Tongataboo to that stage of barbarism where the la- 
bourers are slaves of the soil; their situation, however, is far from 
that of freemen : for though the labour which they bestow upon the 
estate on which they dwell aud cultivate for their own subsistence 
and that of their lord, is an unobjectionable mode of paying rent, 
the inferior chiefs under whom they hold send them twice or thrice 
a week to work for the Dugonagaboola; and this fadongyeer, as it 
is called, is felt as a great burthen. George obtained an exemption 
from it for his property, and im consequence many requested to be- 
come his tenants. He went on purchasing land till at last his abbee 
comprized fifty acres, which were soon in the highest state of culti- 
vation. He made a plantation round it of bread fruit, plantains, 
and cocoas, a gravel walk from his house to the high road, about 
two hundred yards in length, and planted on both sides with sugar 
canes. It isa proof, not less of European talents, than of the easi- 
ness of their agriculture, that his whole farm was soon like a gar- 
den ; and that in the hungry season, as it is called, he had enough 
for his own household, made liberal presents to his neighbours, and 
yet fruits were left to drop from trees. He even improved 
upon the natives in their own arts. Their mode of planting the 
sugar cane is to cut it in two or three pieces, and plant them up- 
right; the top decays, and it shoots out stems only at the lower 
knots: He laid them lengthways in furrows, and obtained suckers 
trom every joint. A principle of honesty hardly to have been ex- 

ted in the natives was found among them ; for though they stole 
ee articles unblushmgly, they would not plunder a planta- 
tion. George’s farm was robbed but once, and that by a man of 
the lowest order. Some of the natives apprehended him, and con 
yicted him with great dexterity, by fitting the fruit to the branches 
from which it had been broken: they would have put him to death 
if George would have permitted it ; and they would not be satisfied 
till they bad tied him up and flogged him. 

His household sometimes consisted of not less than thirty per- 
sons ; he kept open house, or rather open table, after the manner of 
the island, like a Bedoween chief. Any stranger who passed by 
when he was sitting at his door, or at the entrance of his abbee, 
would sit himself down beside him without invitation, and partake 
his meal. In the scarce season numbers resorted to him for yams 
and fruits, and the custom was never to refuse while they lasted. 
The advantayes of a decent conduct, even among savages, were 
strikingly manifested by the diferent fate of this renegade mission, 
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ary, and of the two convicts Ambler and Morgan. ‘These fellows, 
to obtain the respect of the natives, gave out that one was a duke 
‘and the other a prince ; but that the missionaries were men of the 
lowest class, and servants to them in their own country. This stu- 
pid falsehood was soon discovered; the natives readily remarked, 
that if they had been the men of consequence which they pretended 
to be, property would have been left with them, as it was with the 
brethren. Their insolence and brutality soon made them odious, 
Ambler was killed for his msolence to one of the chiefs, and his en- 
deavours to excite disturbances; Morgan put to death for brutally 
violating a chief’s daughter in one of the Vavou islands. George 
meantime conducting himself peaceably and industriously, became 
a chief of some consequence himself. He accommodated himself 
indeed to the vices of the natives as well as to their manners, and 
never seems to have been troubled with any inconvenient principle 
of morality; but according to the standard of morals at Tongataboo 
he was a moral man; he took as many wives as he pleased, with- 
out offending any person; and while sitting under the shade of his 
own cocoas and bread-trees, receiving presents from Mulkaamair, 
the second person in the island, and sending others to him in return, 
though with little compunction of the tabernacle, he had no occa- 
sion to regret the days when he carried the hod and the trowel. 
This state of prosperity continued between two and three years, 
when a conspiracy broke out, which destroyed his establishment, 
and laid waste one of the most fertile, and best regulated islands of 
Polynesia. A chief called Loogolala was the author of this con- 
spiracy, of which the object was to murder Dugonagaboola, and 
make George’s friend, Mulkaamair, supreme chief in his stead. The 
time chosen for putting the project in executiou was at the perform- 
ance of a religious ceremony, which has escaped the notice of the 
other missionaries. ‘There was a chief in the island called Dua- 
tonga, the head of a family who were thought originally to have 
come from the sky: he was acknowledged by all the neighbouring 
islands as their mediator to converse with the gods, and procure 
them plenty, and 'Tongataboo derived its name from his residence 
there, signifying the sacred isle. Dugonagaboola himself did not re- 
ceive so much homage as this religious chief ; his own estate was 
ample, but contributions were brought him from all the other dis- 
tricts sufficient to support him in splendour ; and whenever he ap- 
peared, all persons of whatever age or sex, instantly uncovered to 
the waist, sate down, crossed their arms and legs, and remained in 
that posture of reverence till. he had passed by. His father had 
been the Dugonagaboola, so that'the monarchy and priesthood seem 
to have been united in the same person; but dying when Duatonga 
Was too young to succeed him, the sovereignty was wrested > 
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his widow, and no attempt was made to recover it when the son grew 
vp: His own patrimony and his spiritual authority contented him. 

rom this personage it might have been thought the missionaries 
would be in most danger; he appears however never to have mo- 
lested them. A trifling circumstance taught him to despise them 
soon after their arrival, and this, perhaps, preserved them from any 
more dangerous feelmg. ‘The Duff had taken out an assortment of 
cuckoo clocks, which soon became objects of universal - wonder ; 
the general opinion was that a spirit spoke in them, and would de- 
tect them if they stole any thing from the ship or the missionaries. 
Toogahowe stood in such awe of. it that he would not have one in 
his house; his father Moomooe regarded it differently, and when he 
found himself dangerously ill, requested that some of the brethren 
would come and sing psalms for him, and bring a cuckoo clock to 
assist in healing him. ‘The high priest, however, knowing perhaps 
the mysteries of his own profession, was exceedingly delighted with 
these clocks, desired to have one, and as soon as he got it home, 
took it to pieces to examine the inside. ‘To put it together again 
was beyond his ‘skill, and unluckily it was beyond the skill of the 
missionaries too. - None of them had been instructed in this branch 
of mechanism, and the discovery of their ignorance excited the con- 
tempt of the natives. 

The chiefs of Tongataboo, and of all the neighbouring islands 
assembled once a year in the dwelling of Duatonga, to offer the 
first fruits of their fields to him, as the minister and representative 
‘of the god who caused fertility. Arrayed in various dresses, which 
denoted the districts over which they presided, they approached 
him with a slow solemn pace, and uttering a monotonous song, pre- 
sented to him the first fruits on their knees; then past off m_ the 
same'order, and with the same solemnity. ‘The ceremony was ge- 
nerally followed by a dance, and often concluded with a rude imi- 
tation of war, m which they fought with branches of the cocoa-tree, 
—a Polynesian tournament. ‘The Dugonagaboola, as well as the 
inferior chiefs, attended upon this occasion, and this was the time 
chosen by Loogolala for the execution of his conspiracy. He com- 
municated the design to a number of daring men sufficient to fill two 
‘large canoes : they appeared at the ceremony, and after its conclusion 
embarked, as if to return to their own part of the island; but they 
waited off the coast till it was evening, then relanded, stationed a 
watch at every road leading to Dugonagaboola’s residence, and pro- 
ceeded in searchof him. ‘They found all his attendants asleep, but 
as it was dark, they could not see which was the chief, and were afraid 
to strike any one, lest they should kill the wrong person, and thus 
give the alarm. Unhappily for him, it is the peculiar privilege of 
the sovereign to anoiut his head with oil strongly scented witha 
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fragrant wood, which is brought from the Foejee islands, By this 
he was discovered, and they murdered him. Having made sure of 
their object, they began to massacre his attendants; some of 
them, however, effected their escape, and the conspirators re- 
embarked. 

The friends of the slain chief took up the body of Loogolala’s 
father, and exposed it upon a tree, as the greatest indignity that 
could be offered to his family, and then flocked to Mulkaamair, 
that he might lead them on to vengeance. To their great astonish- 
ment he jomed Loogolala, till they formed a formidable party, and 
the fate of the island was to be decided by war. Mulkaamair com- 
manded his own forces, and George followed him to battle: he 
might have staid behind, but he was attached to his benefactor ; 
and, moreover, had some curiosity to see their mode of fighting, 
which he expected would be but child’s play. The preparations 
were, however, something formidable ; conch shells were sounded 
for the alarm, and multitudes flocked to the summons. ‘They had 
blackened their faces, and discoloured their bodies, that they. might 
appear terrible ; and their hair was cut close, except a bunch which 
was tied close on the crown of the head like a crest, perhaps for the 
double purpose of securing it from the grasp of an enemy, and 
forming some defence. George was impatient for the battle, and 
pressed forward: his party was superior in numbers; they made 
sure of victory, and in their confidence neglected the best means of 
securing it. They took up their quarters carelessly for the night, 
and George, who was with the advanced division, lay down to sleep 
among them. ‘The measures of the enemy were more wisely ta- 
ken ; just before day-break they stole in upon the camp, hoping to 
surprise Mulkaamair, and terminate the war by putting to death 
the man for whose aggrandizement it had been so wantonly pro- 
voked. For this purpose they crept in a single file, each man laying 
hold of the girdle of the one before. him, and treading silently in his 
steps. A considerable number had in this manner past the advan- 
ced guard before they were discovered, The alarm was given, 
George started up, and saw a large straggling body coming to attack 
them. He ran forward as if to see a spectacle—one who knew 
him pulled him back, telling him he did not know his danger, to 
Which, in fact, he seems to have been insensible, not from courage, 
but from an unaccountable thoughtlessness altogether different from 
it. The son of Mulkaamair was before him engaged in fight with 
a strong adversary—he had manufactured an English scythe into a 
tremendous sword, and with this he struck off the head of his enemy 
at a single blow, then stuck the point into it, and ran back to display the 
bloody trophy. George’s first thought had been to assist him; but 
the enemy were pressing on, and seeing the effect of their weapons, 
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his courage suddenly deserted him. They were armed with bows, 
clubs, spears, and the boggebogge, a sort of wooden battledore, 
like the macana of the Brazilian tribes, having the sides of its head 
sharpened to an edge, and the middle thick and heavy. Of all these 
instruments George instantly conceived a most respectful opinion; 
his own party were losing ground, he foreed his way through them, 
so as to be foremost in the retreat, and ran a full quarter of a mile 
before he looked behind him, nor did he halt till he fell into a bole 
and sprained his leg. This did not stop him. He continued to 
limp away with all imaginable velocity, and remained in such whole- 
‘some fear of the boggebogge, that he never again ventured within 
its reach. Hehad once seen a man knocked down with one, which 
laid open his head, and scattered part of his brains on the ground. 
His enemies supposed him to be dead and left him ; his friends, 
however, took him up, bound up his head, and in a short time he 
walked on with them— 


* The times have been, 
That when the brains were out the man would die.” 


and notwithstanding this instance to the contrary, George thought 
it was very likely to prove so still in his own case ; and ever after he 
acknowledges that he took care to run away in time. 

Mulkaamair met with the righteous reward of his ambition. He 
was carried, as appears to be the custom, on a fatta; that is,a 
rude palanquin formed of two rails tied together, and covered with 
matting. e enemy came up tohim. About eighteen or twenty 
of his household fought bravely in his defence, till they were al 
overpowered and slain: among them were two of his wives. He 
himself was made prisoner and immediately put to death. ‘Some of 
the missionaries had been compelled to accompany the army of the 
loyalists, or Aheefonians as they are called, their main strength lying 
in the district of Aheefo. For a little while every trifling advantage 
was imputed to their presence, and they came in for their share of the 
warmest acknowledgements in common with the god Tallaeitoobo 
and his compeers : even their dog was caressed, and regaled with 
food as a tutelary being. But as the brethren took no active part, 
and were too siinple-hearted to keep up by any artifices a delusion 
so advantageous to themselves—this superstition soon gave way ! 
contempt and indignation, and it was fortunate for them that they 
were permitted to steal away. Three of their number resided ina 
different part, with a well-inclined man who had been left on the 
island by an American ship. The conquerors came to their place 
of abode in the heat of pursuit, and a savage to whom they had for- 
merly refused something which he asked, instigated his comrades to 
murder them. They were much to be regretted. One cf, ne) 
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(Bowel) who had been a shopkeeper, was a man of considerable ta- 
lents, and having made great progress in the language, was forming 
a grammar of it. Their garden was flourishing, they had intro- 
duced the pine-apple, and the cotton tree, which was beginning to 
bear, when they and all their labours were thus destroyed. 

Loogolala arrived with another division of his party, in time to save 
the wreck of Mulkaamair’s army, and the fortune of the war was 
changed. They slept in their canoes that night, and on the follow- 
ing morning routed their opponents. ‘The beaten party took refuge 
in a large fiatooka, the burying-place of Dugonagaboola, hoping 
that its sanctity would protect them. The conquerors attempted to 
pull up the fence, but as those within could see them, while they 
themselves were unseen, they made a successful defence. The as- 
sailants judged it best therefore to set fire to the thatch,—but this 
would have been a crime,—and with a strange inconsistency of su- 
perstition (akin to that of the old wild Irish, who left their right 
arms unchristened) they applied to George, as one who might com- 
mit sacrilege with impunity. Amid all the lamentations for his 
backslidings, no expression of regret escapes the re-regenerated sin- 
ner for this day’s work. He threw a firebrand upon the thatch—in- 
stead of feeling that every place in which the helplon and the inno- 
cent take refuge ought to be truly sacred. It was soon in a blaze, 
and all who rushed from the flames were massacred—only a few 
young women were spared. The dead bodies were roasted and 
eaten. ‘The fiercest savages of America are not more merciless that 
these islanders. Women and children were massacred in some 
places without sparing one, and this in a war preceded by no hostile 
or factious feelings, between people of the same nation or tribe, uni- 
ted but a few days before under one government, and now only dis- 
puting for the choice of a chief, under whom they were to be united 
again ! 

A district called Mafanga was considered as a country of refuge 
for all who fled there ; and happily for those who escaped to it, no 
species of casuistry was discovered by which the conquerors could 
violate it by proxy. Loogolala, now completely victorious, took the 
refugees from this asylum, but did them, no injury. The surround- 
ing islands submitted, and he made excursions among them to take 
possession and enjoy his new dignity, while the principal island re- 
covered from its devastation, and accumulated provisions for his re- 
turn. George accompanied him on these excursions—he had now 
completely accustomed himself to the native habits of life, and 
among others to their frequent practice of bathing, a diversion which 
they generally took thrice a-day. But upon these occasions George 
was exposed to the scoffs of his companions for appearing naked 
when he was undressed ; and it was thought indecent not to be ta- 
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tooed : they called him ouchedair, the mystery of which name he 
has left unexplained, but it operated upon him strangely—his eyes 
were opened to his nakedness—it offended his sense of honour 
and delicacy, and he resolved to be tatooed. The pain was so 
great that he could not go through the operation, for George 
was no hero: at length however shame prevailed, and the work was 
renewed by an experienced hand. It was performed every third 
day, the swelling and inflammation which followed not subsiding 
sooner. When it was completed he was in a condition to appear 
full-dressed without his clothes, and his European skin displayed 
the blue stain to such advantage, that he became as much an object 
of envy to the nation as he bad ever been of scorn. 

The book was not written by George, but taken down in short 
hand from his conversation, and then composed by a member of the 
established church. It wants therefore the fulness, originality, and 
raciness of auto-biography, but it would probably not have appeared 
at all had it not been for the clergyman’s assistance, and the public 
are certainly much indebted to him. Parts of the history have been 
slurred over, which, if George had indited in the true spirit of one 
confessing his sins, would have been more clearly detailed. ‘Thus 
it appears that when the war broke out he had no wife—which ashe 
had several a few months before, implies a tolerable proficiency in 
the vices of Tongataboo. He had been betrothed to a niece of 
Mulkaamair; she was now marriageable, and he went to live with 

wher at her father’s habitation. He was however sickened of savage 
life, by the horrors which he had witnessed, and still more by the 
dangers which he had escaped: and missing an opportunity of go- 
ing in the same ship with the surviving brethren, he felt it, he 
says, asa just punishment of his dereliction of duty, and he was 
scarcely able to bear the thought of spending his future days among 
such a race. He had yet to behold new horrors. The people of 
Aheefo rebelled against the usurper—George landed with Loogo- 
lala’s men to suppress them—and the sights which he discovered in 
the district which they had wasted, were indeed sufficient to shock 
an Englishman who had not yet divested himself of all sense of hu- 
manity. Human bodies, laid transversely upon each other, were 
piled up im large stacks, as trophies of victory: this, however, was 
done in the taste of ordinary barbarism—the politest of the orien- 
talists, the Persians, whom French writers have complimented with 
the title of the Parisians of the East, erect monuments with skulls. 
But a little way from one of these human stacks, he came upon 4 
spectacle which, he says, almost froze his blood :—a mother and 
her child had been murdered, and these accursed savages had amused 
themselves with placmg the dead infant at the dead breast, and leav- 
ing them to stiffen in that attitude. The philosophists who ne 
‘ claim 
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claimed in favour of the savage state, could have found no admirers, 
if the public had not been as ignorant as themselves : old travellers, 
and the primitive historians of America were not in the ordinary 
course of reading, and the facts of monstrous inhumanity which they 
witnessed, were boldly disbelieved as matters of gross and palpable 
falsehood. But Hearne and Collins, and the missionaries, have 
supplied us with new facts, which, because of their novelty, will be 
generally known, and these contemptible sophisms cannot again be 
repeated in our generation. - 

Loogolala revenged himself by taking every opportunity of land- 
ing on ‘Tongataboo to ‘ tootang ;’ that is to massacre im secret, to 
plunder, cut down the plantains and cocoa-trees, and commit every 
kiud of devastation. ‘lhe island before this war broke out had been 
like a garden, and the people were by these means reduced to a state 
of starving. ‘This evil extended to all the adjoining islands, the 
rulmg party crowded there, and devoured all before them. George 
was made superimtendaut over one of these islands, because it was 
supposed that the feeling of hospitality would be strong enough 
to prevent the younger chiefs, as well as the other natives, from 
plundering what was under his care: but hunger is too strong to be 
restrained by-any laws: George’s field of plantains was robbed, and 
the traces on each side of the hut in which he lay to guard it, plainly 
showed, that if he had heard the robbers and sallied out, men 
had been stationed there to transfix him. ‘They were obliged to 
eat the root of the plantain with the improvidence of famine, and 
to drink the unripe milk of the cocoa; numbers died for want, and 
George leaving his island went to Loogolala for food, 

The brother of this chief appointed him superintendant of his 
district. This brother profited by the example of ambition which 
Loogolala had shown—began to fancy himself equally entitled to so- 
vereign power, and resolved to revolt against him, and take posses- 
sion of the Vavou islands, for which accordingly he set off with a 
party of followers. George was now in great perplexity. There 
was no rule of principle or duty to direct him, if he had had virtue 
to follow it: all he had to do was to take measures for his own pre- 
servation, and this was no easy task, when his immediate lord had 
revolted, and left him in charge of his district. As the safest side 
he abandoned his trust, went to Loogolala, and put himself under 
his protection. He soon acquired his confidence, took an active 
part in his concerns, and in consequence of the reputation which he 
had acquired as a farmer, was sent by him to one of the Vayou 
islands, with a number of men to. bring it into a state of cultiva- 
tion, and thus contribute to remedy the general scarcity. The pro- 
spect of having an island of his own delighted him, and he set off for 
his little dominion in high spirits, anticipating, he says, the hap- 
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piness of being freed from the many inconveriiences of de- 
pendence. 

About midnight they reached the Vavou islands. "The moon was 
up, and as they were about to land they saw a man getting out of 
his canoe, as if returned from fishing. George, who was hungry, 
jumped upon the beach, and called to him to give him some fish. 

luently as he spoke the language, it was stil! easily distinguishable 
that he was a foreigner, and the man, instead of answering his de- 
mand, to!d him there was a ship of his country, which had been 
there for three days. As soon as he was convinced that this intelli- 
gence was true, he became exceedingly agitated, and all his thoughts 
were bent upon effecting his escape. Has agitation was increased, 
whew on the following morning, while he was urging the chief of 
the canoe which had brought him there to proceed to the ship, 
promising to get him iron tools from his countrymen, another ca- 
noe arrived belonging to the Hoorn islands ; and the men who had 
been twice at Vavou formed him that Loogolala’s brother was mas- 
ter there, and had vowed vengeance upon him for leaving the district 
of which he had made him superintendant. ‘The men yieldedat length 
to his persuasions, and put off in secret to the ship ; just as they 
were approaching her she got under weigh. ‘The wind blew only a 
light breeze. She was some time in getting round, and the canoe 
gained upon her. George was steering, but when he drew near, 
the natives refused to let him stand at the helm any longer, lest he 
should run the canoe against the ship. He called out, how do you 
do countrymen? His dress and his tatooed skin belied his tongue, 
and the sailors only laughed at him, supposing him to be a native 
who had picked up this English phrase. They therefore held on, 
and this opportunity of escape was likely to be lost for ever. He 
attempted to tell them who he was, but he had so long been disused 
to his mother tongue, that he intermingled it with Tongataboo 
words, so as to confirm the sailors in their opinion, and increase 
their laughter. He jumped overboard to swim to the ship. The 
chief of a canoe which was near him told him to get in and he would 
take him to the vessel. No sooner however was he in the canoe, 
than this wretch turned with him toward the shore. He cried out 
loudly in his broken language, and lifted up his eyes to heaven in 
utter despair. 

Happily his cries and his gestures caught the attention of the 
Captain :—that must certainly be an European, he said, and ordered 
out a boat manned with eight men. ‘The islanders seemg this 
pushed for the shore, scoffing him, and saying, he must visit Loo- 
golala’s brother before he left them. A sailor at the head of the 
boat beckoned to him to leap into the water—he watched his op- 
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portunity, sprang over, and dived that they might not strike him 
with their paddles. 

The ship proved to be an East Indiaman, which had carried out 
areinforcement of missionaries, under William Wilson, formerly 
chief officer of the Duff, and-George found on board two of his 
former associates, renegadoes like himself, Smith the one, was act- 
ing as purser, the other was Broomball the metaphysician, ‘the only 
person on board who had the kindness to clothe this poor runaway 
from his own wardrobe. They stopt at the Hoorn islands, and 
while they were bartering for provisions, George met an acquaint- 
ance who gave him intimation of a design to cut off the whole boat’s 
crew, which but for ‘his warning would probably have succeeded. 
During the voyage he was in a wild state of mind, sick of savage 
life, and yet too long accustomed to its privileges to look with any 
complacency to the restraints of society, and day-labour with the 
trowel; and when they came in sight of Tinian, he wished to be 
pat ashore, that he might end his days in solitude. The wish, 

wever, was not strong enough to make him ask to be left there. 
They reached China, where Broomhall remained, and George ap- 
plied himself so earnestly to learn the duties of a sailor, that he got 
employed in an American vessel, and made his way to England by 
way of the United States. Fora time hé felt an msuperable re- 
luctance to regular labour, and a settled life. After which, how- 
ever, a female relation persuaded him to go to the town where his 
first religious sentiments were received, in hope that the society of 
his old friends might rekindle in his heart the almost extinguished 
sense of religion. The experiment succeeded; he followed his 
former occupation, and as he tells us, was ‘ induced by his pious 
friends to attend the long neglected means of grace.’ 

There is a passage in the beginning of the book, which might 
weaken our opinion of its veracity, if the narrative were not in all 
other parts probable, consistent, and confirmed by the missionary 
accounts, wherever it can be compared with them. Describing a 
whale which rose near the ship, he says the scales seemed very hard, 
like slates upon the roof of a house. The editor ought to have 
known that the skin of the whale is smooth. A needless confusion 
is occasioned by calling the high priest sometimes Duatonga, (which 
is probably his title,) sometimes ‘Tuttafache—in one place (page 
185), the two names are so used, that they appear to belong to 
different people. Farther information might not improbably be 
obtained from George by judicious queries concerning the state of 
property, the sacred foenily, &c. Perhaps the editor may think 
these hints worthy of attention, and in a second edition mcrease 
the value of a work for which we readily acknowledge ourselves 
obliged to him. 
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Arr. XIV. British Georgics. By James Grahame. 4to. pp. 342. 
Ballantyne and Co. Brown and Crombie, Edinburgh ; Longman 
and Co. and John Murray, London. 1809. 


IX the earliest stages of civilization, maxims of practical wisdom 

were hitched into verse by those who could not write, for the 
benefit of those who could not read. As society advanced, it was 
eae that whatever is to be committed to memory is soonest 
earnt and longest remembered in metre. Hence it is that prover- 
bial sayings are usually either in jingle or antithesis; and the ad- 
vantages of didactic verse are felt at this day by the learned who 
have been instructed in the mysteries of Propria que maribus, and 
by the learned and unlearned alike, who when they call to mind that 
September hath thirty days, are indebted for the recollection to the 
rhyme. Schoolmasters therefore should continue to give their in- 
structions in this form; and if they add to the ca/lis, caulis, follis, 
collis, mensis et ensis, and the no, nas, navi, vocito, vocitas, vo- 
citavi, of old Lilly, the more barbarous hexameters of the Memo- 
~ Technica, their pupils will have reason to thank them in after 
ife. 

But when didactic verse is elevated into didactic poetry, the fit- 
ness of this species of composition may reasonably be doubted. 
If, for instance, as in the poem before us, the subject be agricul- 
tural, who is to profit by it? To the man who is already an agri- 
culturist its instructions are superfluous; to him who purposes to 
become one they are necessarily insufticient ; to any one else they 
are useless. The digressions and episodes that may be interwoven, 
are in the manner of Sterne’s sermon which would suit any text; 
and whatever beauties, moral or descriptive, the work may contain, 
would have appeared better by themselves than clogged with scraps, 
conjunctive and disjunctive, of farming receipts. ‘These things can- 
not be made poetical ; they may be translated into phrase ornate, 
and moulded into grandiloquous metre ; yet the matter remains the 
same :—however like a gentleman you may toss the dung about, 
still it is dung that you are tossing. , 


Rura laudamus merito poetx 
Rure floremus ; 


said Cowley, who wrote as sweetly in Latin as in English, and 
punned in both languages; and he goes on to say that the air of a 
city kills the laurel, 
—————— dominoque Laurum 
Sole gaudentem, necat oppidorum 
Nubilus aér. 
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If, however, the laurel cannot flourish within a city: atmosphere, 
the farm-yard is little more congenial to it. ‘The dunghill and the 
pigstye should be left to the painter, they are sufficiently picturesque 
in his hand ; but the pastoral pipe should not be sounded too near 
the gruntings of the one, nor are the sweet flowers of poetry to be 
gathered from the other. : 

This opinion of the nature of didactic poetry is abundantly justi- 
fied by the British Georgics, little from any deficiency of skill in 
the author, and certainly from no want of poetical powers. Mr. 
Grahame’s Sabbath will always hold its place among those poems 
which are and deserve to be in the hands of the people. There is 
no living writer from whose works passages of finer feeling, or of 
more exquisite descriptive beauty, could be produced. Such is his 
picture of the prison-scene— 





“even there 

The Sabbath sheds a beam of bliss, though faint; 
The debtor’s friends (for still he has some friends) 
Have time to visit him; 
And on the little turf, this day renew'd, 
The lark, his prison-mate, quivers the wing 
With more than wonted joy.’ 





Such too is this study in which a charm so truly poetical heightens 
the perfect picture :— 





‘ The hawthorn here, 
With moss and lichen grey, dies of old age: 
Up to the topmost branches climbs the rose, 
And mingles with the fading blooms of May, 
While round the,briar the honeysuckle-wreaths 
Entwine, and with their sweet perfume embalm 
The dying rose.’ 


A poet capable of producing such passages as these is sure, 
sooner or later, to have his merit acknowledged ; and owing partly 
to the happy choice of subject, and the title of his first poem, 
Mr. Grahame’s claim to distinction was speedily admitted and esta- 
blished. While the criticasters of his own country were pronounc- 
ing sentence of condemnation upon it for its pious dullness and in- 
anity, the Sabbath had found its way from one end of Great Britain 
to the other ;—it was in the mouths of the young, and in the hearts 
of the aged. 

If the poet has failed in his present attempt, the fault lies chiefly 
in the subject. There are the same marks of a pious mind, of 
amiable feelings, and of accurate observation of natural objects, as 
in his former works; but unhappily he has bound himself not 
merely to describe the operations of agriculture throughout the 

year, 
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year, from January to December, but to give directions for them ; 
—for driving manure and lime, preparing compost, spreading ma- 
nure, ploughing, paring and burning, &c. &c. What can be done 
with such subjects ? 


* And now, when sun and wind have dried the fields, 
"Tis time to clear your ploughshare in the glebe. 
If deep you wish to go, er if the soil 
Be stiff and hard, or not yet cleared of stones, 
The Scottish plough, drawn by a team four strong, 
Your purpose best will suit; quick it divides 
The tumbling mould, while, whistling as he drives, 
The merry plough-boy cheers the cold bleak day. 
But if from nature, or from art, the soil 
Be soft and friable, the smaller plough, 

Drawn by one pair, obedient to the voice, 
And double rein held by the ploughman’s hand, 
Moves right along, or winds as he directs.’—p. 34. 


This is a specimen of the didactic part of the poem ; and if it had 
been tricked off in all the buckram and brocade of Darwinian ver- 
sification, it would have been no better. The descriptive parts have 
frequently the characteristic truth and beauty of Mr. Grahame’s 
former productions. Such is the passage wherein he marks the 
effect of snow upon sound. 


* Now broadened, blinding flakes, by day, by night, 
In thickening showers descend, and oft, ere morn, 
The crow of chanticleer, obtusely heard, 
Announces that a deeper fall has thatched 
His chinky roof; the doors are half blocked up; 
From house to barn the path deep buried lies ; 
And, nigh waist-deep sinking, the threshers wade 
To ply their early task.’-—p. 10. 


Such, too, is the picture of a river when the frost breaks up :— 


‘ The long-piled mountain-snows at last dissolve, 
Bursting the roaring river’s brittle bonds. 
Ponderous the fragments down the cataract shoot, 
And, burjed in the boiling gulph below, 

Emerging, re-appear, then roll along, 

Tracing their height upon the half-sunk trees, 

But slower, by degrees, the obstructed wave 
Accumulated, crashing, scarcely seems 

To move, pausing at times, until, upheaved 

In masses huge, the lower sheet gives way.’—p. 33. 


. 


Such, also, is this beautiful image of April rain ;— 
* gentle showers 
That, in the opening blossoms, lie like tears 
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In infant eyes, soon giving place to smiles, 
To sunny smiles of peace, of joy serene.’ 


Often as the tears of childhood have been compared to April 
showers, this simile is as new as it is beautiful. In descriptions of 
life and manners the poet is less happy; and where he attempts a 
lighter strain of satire (p. 232), it is so aukward as to remind us of 
Edinburgh caricatures, the utter witlessness and inanity of which 
can only be imagined by those who have seen them. There is no- 
thing comic in Mr. Grahame’s genius; it is marked by tenderness, 
a quick and lively perception of beauty, indignation at cruelty in 
whatever form and under whatever disguise, and a deep and unaf- 
fected piety that sees God every where, and loves him in all his 
works: but withal it partakes of that sombre character which is so 
perceptible to an Englishman as soon as he enters Scotland, which 
he perceives there alike in town and in country, in the landscape, 
and in the whole appearance and physiognomy of the people. 

A few useful hints to agriculturists are scattered through the 
volume. It is recommended to preserve potatoes by heaping a 
mound of earth over them, rather than by burying them in pits, 
where if the water finds way to them they are mevitably spoiled, 
A good mode of drying corn sheaves is suggested ;—to suspend 
them from a railing; the rain would then run from them, and they 
would imbibe no moisture from the ground. A more extraordina 
project is that of agricultural hot-dressing : but this the reader sh 

ave in the inventor’s own words, and with his own annotation upon 


the passage. 





* All powerful Fire ! 
The time is not remote, when, in the field 
Of peaceful toil, (as now on bloody plains 
The warrior’s direst instrument thou art,) 

By all, thou shalt be hailed the engine prime 
Of husbandry! Nor only in degrees, 

So high as to calcine, thy power is proved ; 
Upon the new-ploughed tilth, where seeds and germs 
Of noxious herbs and embrio vermin lurk, 
Thy subtle element will parch the springs 
Of insect and of vegetable life. 


* But how to bend the still ascending power, 
And make it downward act, requires much thought, 
More knowledge in the chemic art abstruse, 
Than falls to bard. Yet will I venturous dare, 
And should I fail, perchance some better skilled 
May light the flame, where I bui strike a spark.— 
Use not direct combustion to the tilth; 
Vain were your cost and pains in such attempt ; 
Accumulate the power ; and what so fit 
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As iron to retain or to convey, 

With equal energy, or down or up 

The wondrous element, which, save when bound 

In chains metallic, still to heaven aspires? 

And what more fitting form at once to hold 

The kindled fuel, ‘and apply the heat, 

Than one well known,—the rolling cylinder,* 

Of bulk capacious? Glowing o’er the field 

Behold it slowly drawn, and see the ridge 

Send, from the hissing track, a steaming cloud.’—p. 62. 


As Mr. Grahame thus deprecates ridicule, we shall say no more 
of his field warming-pans, than briefly to express a wish that who- 
ever makes an experiment with one may not burn his fingers with it. 
Nothing can be easier than to try the application of fire upona 
small scale. . 

There is a virtue of omission which should be accounted among 
the merits of the British Georgics. Here are no vapid episodes of 
maukish sentimentalism, no tales of ‘ Patty’; Who hath not heard 
of Patty ‘ the fair milk-maid,’ and Thyrsis ‘ the joyfal heir of nu- 
merous acres, a large freehold farm,’ who won her for his wife, 
and then ‘ his lowing herds called her mistress.’ Nor are there 
any such stories as those with which Thomson, great and de- 
lightful poet as he is, has disfigured the Seasons. Mr. Grahame 
is also free from the sickly affectation, once. so common, of length- 
ening out proper names with what was thought poetical language. 





* «Iam convinced that the benefit derived from paring and burning, or from the 
combustion of substances, such as straw, brought and laid upon the surface, does not 
consist merely in the conversion of the substances so burnt into manures, but consists 
partly in the heat imparted to the soil, Where the operatien of paring and burning 
cannot be performed, as in lands already under tillage, a very great degree of heat 
may be applied in the manner which I have attempted to point out. An iron cylinder 
of two feet and a half diameter would hold a cart of coals. It might be so divided 
into compartments, that the coals would not be broken down by shifting round. A 
number of heles in the sides (not in the circumference) would be sufficient for supply- 
ing the fire with air; and these holes might be se contrived, that any number of them 
might be shut or opened, so as to diminish or increase the violence of the combustion. 
A high degree of heat would not answer, as the iron, if red hot, would bend. The 
iron would need to be kept at that degree of heat which is between blue and red, but 
more on the blue. Cast iron, on coming in contact with water, would be apt to crack, 
and hammered iron would be expensive. I should think that a cast-iron cylinder, 
sheathed in hammered iron, would do. This may be a visionary project, and may per- 
haps subject me to ridicule. I state it with no degree of confidence ; I merely throw 
it out as perhaps not unworthy of trial by those who have opportunities, and who can 
afford the expense of a full and fair experiment. To such as are disposed to treat with 
ridicule him who ventures to suggest what he conjectures may possibly be of use, | 
would observe, that such treatment, though in a great proportion of cases, as probably 
in this, it may be fitly ehough applied, cannet tend to the advancement of science, 
which, it is well known, has sometimes derived improvement from the accidental dis: 
coveries and observations of persons equally ignorant on chemical subjects, as I, with 
regret, confess myself to be,’—p. 269. , 

A Berk 
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A Berkshire man is called by Dodsley ‘ fair Berkeria’s son; and 
in Dyer’s Fleece, (a poem, however, far too beautiful to be men- 
tioned without respect,) when the text speaks of ‘ Nuceus, sweet 
Hinckleian swain,’ an unfortunate note informs the reader that this 
is ‘ Mr. Joseph Nutt, an eminent apothecary at Hinckley.’ 

These Georgics have their faults as well as their virtues of omis- 
sion. ‘There is a want of order in the poem. One passage does 
not grow out of another in natural sequence. Frequently no other 
reason can be assigned. for the succession of parts, than that the 
author chose to arrange them so. ‘This fault is not peculiar to 
Mr. Grahame. Half our modern poems, and among them some 
of those which have obtained most notoriety, have the same defect. 
The poet has availed himself of old sports and customs, thinking 
that descriptions of such things niay tend not only to preserve their 
remembrance, but even perhaps to retard the rapidity of their de- 
cline. We fully agree with him that all innocent recreations of 
this kind ought to be encouraged, and that ‘ festivals, holidays, cus- 
tomary sports, and every institution which adds an hour of impor- 
tance or of harmless enjoyment to the poor man’s heart, ought to 
be religiously observed.’ But either England is even now richer in 
these relics of old times than Scotland, or Mr. Grahame has not 
availed himself of this mine as freely as he might have done. His 
division of the poem into twelve books, bearing title from the 
twelve months, would have afforded easy and appropriate opportu- 
nities of introducing any topic of this kind. The English kalendar, 
indeed, is not less rich in subjects for poetry than the Fasti of the 
Romans; and some poet of purer faith and better taste than the 
Jesuit Sautel may one day build his fame upon it. 

The poem might have been enriched if Mr. Grahame had more 
frequently recurred to the state of agriculture in former times, and 
the good and evil which arise from the present improved system. 
And here, if his disposition had led him towards satire, would have 
been a fine field for it; for even the worthies of the Four-in-hand 
Club are not more deserving the horse-whip of ridicule than those 
Medal-and-Cup men, who pride themselves upon growing tallow 
instead of meat, and spoiling the mutton for the sake of the fleece; 
who pen their cows in sties, and drench them with wash for the 
purpose of diluting the milk before it comes into the pail ; and who 
mstead of ‘ marrying the vine to the elm,’ negociate the meetings 
of their tups and ewes, and enact the part of ‘ Sir Pandarus of Troy’ 
for a favourite bull. 


Arr. 
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Ast. XV. Mémoires de Physique et de Chimie, de la Socitté 
@ Arcueil. 8. Vol. I. Paris, 1807. pp. 390. Vol. Ll. Is0g. 
pp. 502. 


"THESE volumes are composed exclusively of the productions of 
a select decad of the most celebrated men of science resident 
at Paris, who meet once a fortnight to pass the day together, in 
making and discussing philosophical experiments, at the house of 
the elder Berthollet, now acount of the French empire, situated at 
Arcueil, in the neighbourhood of a villa which has lately been pur- 
chased by Count Laplace. These two gentlemen may be consi- 
dered as the fathers of the society: the other members are Biot, 
Gay Lussac, Humboldt, Thénard, Decandolle, Collet ‘Descotils, 
A. B. Berthollet, and Malus. 

The formation of private associations of this kind seems to be a 
natural step in the division of literary labour. In this country we 
have had abundant instances both of independent and of affiliated 
societies, for the cultivation of particular departments of science, all 
of which had remained for many years united, as objects of the at- 
tention of the Royal Society alone: and several of these associa- 
tions have already been productive of no contemptible contributions 
to the advancement of the several sciences to which they have been 
respectively devoted. 

researches of the society of Arcueil extend to the most im- 
portant and interesting of the topics which constitute the occupa- 
tion of the first class of the Institute of France : the individuals who 
compose it being the most eminent members of the Institute in their 
different departments, they must naturally -have the same facts and 
opinions to produce and to compare in both capacities. Indeed a 

t part of the essays, which are presented to the public in abstract 
m the Mémoires d’Arcueil, has been read in a more extended form 
to the National Institute ; nor is it likely that any jealousy will be 
excited im this celebrated body from the competition : it has always 
shown a laudable liberality with respect to the publication of the 
papers laid before it; rightly judging that the paltry consideration 
of copyright, and the reservation of the earliest notification of its 
discoveries, is wholly unworthy the care of a body devoted to the 
cultivation, and at the same time to the general dissemination of 
science. 

There is not uncommonly a degree of zeal and emulation attend- 
ing the pursuits of a private association, which cannot always be 
obtained in an equal degree by any public encouragement held out 
toscience. Thus the stipends of the academicians of the Institute, 
which are sufficient to induce men of small fortunes and — 
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wishes to devote their attention to science, are by no means calcu- 
lated to cal] the most brilliant powers into the strongest action ; and 
a society so constituted is more likely to do a great deal tolerably, 
than a little admirably. In this country, we cannot boast of any 
very high encouragements directly held out to genius: but there 
is always a prospect, often indeed delusive, that talents may raise 
their possessor to situations of eminence and dignity, in whatever 
On igerrm they may be exhibited; and the remote chance of a 

igh prize seems to be more likely to produce extraordinary exer- 
tions, than a greater certainty of an inferior one. ‘The advantages 
which are derived, in some of our colleges, from a moderate degree 
of success in mathematical aud classical pursuits, are somewhat ana- 
logous, in their effects, to the encouragements which have been 
granted to scientific bodies on the continent, by their respective go- 
vernments ; but, including all the remote prospects of promotion, 
the prizes may on the whole be considered as much higher: they 
are however in general adjudged at so early an age, that their influ- 
ence as a stimulus to seeeatiees is but of short duration. 

We do not intend, by this remark, te imply a censure of the sys- 
tem adopted by our universities in the adjudication of their honours 
and rewards ; for it must be remembered, that the advancement of 
learning is by no means the principal object of an academical insti- 
tution : the diffusion of a respectable share of instruction in litera- 
ture and in the sciences, amoung those classés which hold the highest 
situations, and have the most extensive influence im the state, is an 
object of more importance to the public, than the discovery of new 
truths, or the invention of new modes of illustrating those which are 
already established: and this object appears to require, for its attain- 
ment, a continued succession of instructors, possessing precisely 
those qualifications which are most immediately encouraged by the 
present system. We might, perhaps, even venture to assert, that in 
almost all departments of learning, the e/ementary doctrines are of 
far more practical utility than the more abstruse investigations; and 
that, with respect to the general improvement of the talents, an in- 
tense application to a particular branch of study is as often preju- 
dicial as advantageous. We think that we have observed numerous 
instances, both in public life, and in the pursuit of natural know- 
ledge, in which great scholars and great mathematicians have rea- 
soned less soundly, although more ingeniously, and written less ele- 
gantly, although more elaborately, than others, who being somewhat 
more completely in the possession of common sense, at the same 
time that they had not neglected those pursuits, which are very pro- 
perly considered as essential to the education of a gentleman, were 
still far inferior to them in the refinements of learning or of 
science. 

The 
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The two volumes of the Memoirs of the society of Arcueil are 
particularly teresting, as they contain, besides some original arti- 
cles of high importance, a summary view of the principal mvestiga- 
tions which have, during the last two or three years, employed the 
most celebrated of the philosophers of France. Our attention has 
also been more irresistibly directed to them by the manner in which 
they have heen noticed in a well known periodical publication, 
which has acquired no meonsiderable reputation in this country, 
even with regard to matters of science. We are not very ambitious 
of obtaining the approbation of those readers, who can have atten- 
tively considered the articles to which we alluded, without discover- 
ing some of their numerous errors: yet we have kuown instances, 
in which the minds of some well disposed and candid persons have 
been led astray, by the specious and ostentatious performances of 
the same school: and we think the present a favourable opportunity 
for examining into the validity of its pretensions to the dictatorial 
character which it has assumed. ‘The humiliating confessions of our 
national inferiority as mathematicians, which these too liberal cri- 
tics have lately held forth to the world, have not escaped the vigi- 
lance of our hereditary rivals on the continent: a translation of their 
reflections upon this subject has been distinguished, in an unusual 
manner, with a place in the Journal de Physique. In the present 
instauce,. we must do them the justice to say, that they have not 
been deficieut in their contributions towards the support and illus- 
tration of their own propositions respecting the actual state of the 
sciences in Great Britam. Nor have they been altogether deficient 
in affording occasional opportunities of triumph to the philologists, 
as well as to the mathematicians of the continent: we shall not en- 
large at present on this subject; but we may perhaps have occasion 
to meet them at a future time on the ‘ Pheenician plains,’ which 
they have very lately introduced to our acquaintance, in defiance of 
Laporte du Theil and Coray, as well as in opposition to all lexi- 
cographers and grammariaus. 

The contents of the first volume of the Memoirs of Arcueil, 
which has been published about three years, have already become 
generally known through various channels. ‘The magnetical obser- 
vations of Biot and Humboldt, which stand first on the list, are 
so far important as they relate to the intensity of the magnetic 
forces acting on the compass, which these philosophers have found 
to be 137 at Berlin, and 125 at Rome, calling it 100 at the mag- 
netic equator: but the position, which they have assigned to this 
imaginary line, seems to be less accurate than that which it occu- 
pies in Mr. Churchman’s chart. Mr. Thénard’s various papers on 
the bile, and on ethers of different kinds, contain a number of ré- 
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markable results relating to the chemical constitution of these sub- 
stances. Mr. Berthollet has particularly examined the combina- 
tion of sulfur with the muriatic acid, discovered by Dr. Thomson, 
and thinks that it ought to be considered simply as an orysulfureted 
muriatic acid. Mr. Gay Laussac describes some interesting expe- 
riments on the expansion of gases. When two equal balloous were 
employed, and one of them being exhausted, a communication was 
opened with the other, the heat observed in the first was always 
nearly equal to the cold produced in the second, and both were 
nearly proportional to the density of the air concerned : but the pro- 
portion by no means held good for gases of different kinds: hydro- 
gen, for instance, exhibiting a greater change of temperature than 
common air. The same gentleman has also made some observa- 
tions on evaporation, and on the decomposition of the su/fates by 
heat. Mr. Biot finds that the air in the bladders of 3 is the 
purer in proportion as they occupy deeper parts of the ocean, con- 
sisting, in fishes which are found at great depths, of much more 
than half its bulk of oxygen. Mr. Berthollet describes a useful 
manometer, or rather gazometer. Mr. A. B. Berthollet ‘shows 
that the liquor of Lampadius is, as that chemist supposed, a hy- 
druret of sulfur, and not a carburet. Mr. Berthollet gives an ac- 
count of a cheesy substance, obtained from muscular flesh. A short 
note by Gay Lussac, on the capacity of different bodies, with re- 
spect to chemical saturation, closes the first volume. 

The second volume appears far to exceed the first in the import- 
ance of its contents. Besides those articles which we shall more 
particularly examine, it contains a continuation of Mr. Thénard’s 
researches respecting the action of acids on alcohol, and an exten- 
sion of the results of the investigation to the neutral compounds 
formed by acids with other vegetable and with some animal sub- 
stances. In Mr. Berthollet’s observations on the proportions of 
the elements of some combinations, allowance is particularly ma 
for the quantity of water which has often adhered to some of these 
elements, when they have been supposed to be pure. This cele- 
brated chemist has also directed his attention anew to the gases 
composed principally of hydrogen and carbon, and agrees with 
some of our countrymen in the opinion, that they all contain oxy- 
gen: he is also persuaded that their composition is not limited to 
any fixed propoftions. Mr. Decandolle gives a very simple ex- 
eer of the well known a of plants to approach the 
ight; observing that the colorific effects of light, by which also 
carbonic acid is decomposed, are accompanied by a contraction of 
the fibres on the side most affected, which naturally bends the young 
shoots ; and that those plants which are not coloured by light, for 
instance the cuscuta, have no disposition to approach it. Mr. Gay 
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Lussac has presented us with three niemoirs, on the relation be- 
tween the oxidation of metals and their saturation with acids, on 
the mutual combinations of gases, and on the employment of ni- 
trous gas or nitric oxid in eudjometry, for the foundation of ali of 
which he seems to-be wholly indebted to the ingenious theories of 
Mr. Dalton: he has also described a eudiometer m which an ex- 
cess of nitric acid is added, with as little agitation as possible, to 
the mixture to be examined; and one fourth of the diminution, pro- 
duced ky the formation of nitrous acid, represents very accurately 
the quantity of oxygen contained in it. MM. Thénard and Biot 
have very carefully analysed the arragonite, which they find to be 
perfectly identical, in its chemical constitution, with the common 
rhomboidal subcarbonate of lime, although its refractive powers are 
considerably greater, but not in the proportion that might be ex- 
pected from the still greater excess. of its specific gravity, Mr, A, 
B. Berthollet has entered into some elaborate researches on the 
composition of ammonia, which, although not perfectly conclusive, 
yet appear on the whole to be unfavourable to Mr. Davy’s opinion, 
that this substance contains an appreciable portion of oxygen. 
MM. Provengal and Humboldt have made a great number of very 
accurate experiments on the respiration of fishes, showing that a 
supply of oxygen is absolutely necessary to their existence, although a 
very small quantity is sufficient ; that the bulk of the carbonic acid pro- 
duced is considerably less than that of the oxygen absorbed, and that 
there is some deficiency of nitrogen. Mr. Descotils makes some prac- 
tical remarks on the operation of procuring lead from its sulfuret: 
he finds that there is a considerable loss wherever any gaseous sub- 
siauce is present, and recommends that it be smelted by fusion with 
iron only, or with some of the most metallic of its ores, where it 
is possible. Mr. Berthollet has related, m some short notes, the 
results of several very interesting experiments of a miscellaneous 
nature. The first is on the heat produced by percussion, which he 
cousiders as proportional only to the permanent condensation of the 
substance compressed: in some cases he found that no heat was 
produced, and observing that the apparatus was half a degree colder 
than the surrounding objects, he concludes that the agitation of 
percussion must imcrease the conducting power for heat: but this 


can scarcely be deemed a justifiable inference, since the elevation of. 


temperature generally observed was 10 or 12 degrees, m compari- 
son with which; the difference of half a degree must have been 
wholly inconsiderable, especially as the time of contact was ex- 
tremely short. ‘The oriental bezoar. he finds to be a concretion, 


probably of woody fibres. His experiments on the respiration of: 


smult aninals agree with those of MM. Allen and Pepys, in exhi- 
biting an_cvolution of uitrogen. In order to examine the truth of 
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Mr. Dalton’s hypothesis concerning the constitution of mixed gases, 
he left several combinations for some days in bottles, which commu- 
nicated by a narrow tube, and in some cases there remained to the 
last very well marked differences in their respective contents: but 
he found that hydrogen mixed more readily with every other gas 
than avy third species would do. He has contirmed the general re- 
sult of the doctrines of Dalton, Wollaston, and ‘Thomson, respect- 
ing the proportion of combinations, but thnks that it admits of 
many exceptions and modifications: and lastly, he has ascertained, 

that a portion of witrogen adheres so strongly to charcoal, as always 
to form a part of the gas which is expelled from it by a strong heat 
im coated glass vessels; so that we can by no means consider char- 
coal, in its common state, as at all approaching to a simple elemen- 
tary substance. Such are the outlines of the results of the principal 
investigations related in this volume, besides those which we are now 
to proceed to notice somewhat more in detail. 


Experiments on the Propagation of Sound in Vapours. 
By Mr. Biot. 


When a liquid of any kind is introduced into the vacuum of a bas 
rometer, the mercury is more or less depressed, according to the na- 
ture of the liquid, and to the temperature of the atmosphere, the 
elasticity of the vapour, which rises from the liquid, assisting the 
weight of the mercury in counteracting the atmospherical pressure : 
and if we cause the space occupied by the vapour to be diminished 
or increased, by adding to or taking from the quantity of mercury 
in the bason of the barometer, or by altering the inclination of the 
tube to the horizon, the effective height of the mercury will remain 
in all cases the same, provided that there be an excess of the liquid 
in the tube., Under these circumstances, therefore, the elasticity of 
the vapour is not increased by compression, nor diminished by rare- 
faction ; a deposition of a part of the vapour taking place in the one 
case, and an additional evaporation in the other. Hence Mr. Biot 
argues, that a vapour simply so constituted’ could not transmit 
sound, since its elasticity would not be increased at the part which 
receives the positive impulse of the vibrating body, nor diminished 
Where the body is retreating: and the only way in which he thinks 
that sound could be convey ed by such a medium} is by means of the 
heat evolved by its compression, which must enable it to retain the 
elastic form with a temporary increase of density, where the posi- 
tive impulse is to be transmitted. Hence, finding that vapour does 
actually transmit sound very perceptibly, that of ether indeed almost 
as well as atmospherical air, he infers, that such an elevation of 
temperature must be produced by the compression of vapour in ge- 
ueral, aud he concludes also that a similar effect must take place in 
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the ordinary transmission of sound through the atmosphere, accord- 
ing to_the explanation which Mr. Laplace has given of the differ- 
ence between the observed velocity of sound, and the velocity calcu- 
lated from the simple elasticity of the air, as exhibited by slow 
compression. 

e do not wish to withhold our approbation of Mr. Biot’s dili- 
gence in attempting to reduce the ingenious theory of Laplace to 
the test of experiments ; but we must confess that, im the present in- 
stance, the experiments, however interesting in themselves, appear 
to be both inconclusive and superfluous, as applied to the theory in 
question. 

We think them inconclusive, because it seems manifest to us that 
sound might be transmitted by a vapour, without the property of 
the evolution of heat by heals compression. The first stroke of 
the vibrating body would cause a slight deposition of the liquid, 
and the portion thus deposited would by no means be instantane- 
ously reconverted into vapour, upon the retreat of the body. ‘The 
space would therefore be left a little undersaturated, and the sound 
would be transmitted without farther impediment: for a vapour, 
below the point of saturation, possesses alJ the properties of a per- 
manent gas. Besides, the conversion of a part of the vapour into 
a liquid would unavoidably be attended by the extrication of a cer- 
tain portion of heat, which would increase the elasticity of the re- 
maining gas, without any immediate evolution of heat by its com- 
pression. It may also be shown, that even in the actual circum- 
stances of a vapour capable, in all probability, of being heated by 
compression and cooled by expansion, the space must inevitably 
be somewhat undersaturated during the transmission of every sound 
through it. Whenever a gas, nearly saturated with humidity, is ex- 
panded, there is a deposition of visible moisture ; and we have every 
reason to believe, according to the experiments of Mr. Dalton, that 
the same must happen to a vapour unmixed with a more permanent 
gas: consequently the expansion of the vapour, where it has fol- 
lowed the receding particles of the vibrating body, must necessarily 
be attended by a deposition of a minute portion of the liquid, which 
will not instantly evaporate; so that the vapour will never remain 
precisely at the utmost point of elasticity which the general tempe- 
rature is capable of supporting, and will therefore never be, ma- 
thematically speaking, in the circumstances which Mr. Biot sup- 
poses. 

But even if it be granted that these experiments have a tendency 
to support Mr. Laplace's theory, we cannot help thinking that their 
support is perfectly unnecessary. ‘The velocity of sound must ob- 
viously depend on the temporary elasticity of the medium at the re- 
spective points concerned, which is only required to continue for a 
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time almost inconceivably small, much smaller than that which 
would be sufficient to allow the diffusion of the heat and cold pro- 
duced by compression and expansion. We have no instruments de- 
licate enough to measure very precisely the magnitude of the changes 
of temperature produced in such eases ; but, in the first place, it is 
easily proved from the well known circumstance of the constant ap- 
pearance of vapour in the receiver of the air pump, that at least 20 
or 30 degrees of cold must be produced by the expansion of a por- 
tion of air to twice its bulk, since a depression of temperature equal 
to this is required, as appears from Mr. Dalton’s tables, in order to 
produce such a deposition of moisture in a portion of air thus ex- 
panded, even when it has been previously in the utmost possible 
state of humidity: and secondly, Mr, Dalton has very ingeniously 
inferred, from the rapidity with which a thermometer begins to 
sink in the first instance, that about 50” are actually exhibited ; and 
Dr. Young has shown, that the results of some of Mr. Dalton’s ex- 
periments make it probable, that the effect is still greater than he has 
supposed ; so that it may be considered as strictly demonstrable, 
that the velocity of sound must be increased about one seventh from 
this cause, while the observed increase is about one fifth. Since 
therefore it may be proved, that at least 4-of the increase must arise 
from the cause so happily suggested by Mr. Laplace, it appears to 
be more natural to suppose, that the whole difference arises from 
the same cause, the operation of which cannot be so accurately 
traced under any other circumstances, than to imagine that any se- 
cond mystery still remains, to be unveiled by future conjectures. 

Since the velocity of sound is not in the least affected by any al- 
teration in the density of the air, it follows that equal degrees of 
compression must produce equal elevations of temperature in all 
cases; and that in Gay Lussac’s experiments on portions of air 
of different densities, the apparent differences must have arisen prin- 
cipally from the imperfection of the indications of the thermo- 
meters. 

We cannot avoid noticing here the utter darkness that seems to 
have enveloped the secret tribunal, which lately pa its sentence 
of condemnation on the theory of its own idol, Laplace. It is as- 
serted, in support of this sentence, that in order to have the elasti- 
city of the aerial wave augmented in the proportion of two to three, 
it would be necessary that the temperature should be raised ‘ 125° 
of Fahrenheit’s scale ;’ and that for this purpose the successive por- 
tions of air must be compressed into one ‘ fifth of their usual space,’ 
by means of a velocity of ‘ impact equal to $350 feet in a second.’ 
We maintain, that instead of 125°, Mr. Laplace’s theory does not 
require, in any common case, an elevation of one single degree, or 
even of half a degree of Fahrenheit. It is not ‘ the elasticity’ which 
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is to be augmented one half, but its excess above the mean pressure ; 
and this excess, or the actual condensation, is probably seidom so 
great as one thousandth of the whole density ; and it will be sutti- 
cient if such a condensation be accompanied by an elevation of one 
fourth of a degree, in order to justify the opinion of this celebrated 
philosopher. 

We could easily pardon a mistake of this kind.in a hasty opmion 
expressed privately by an individual ; although from an author of 
any description, however inexperienced and unassuming, we should 
expect a greater degree of attention: but when such errors are dic- 
tatorially proelaimed by an arbiter of science, as the ultimate deci- 
sions of critiéal accuracy, and in defiauce of the authority of a ma- 
thematician who, as we are taught to believe at the distance of a 
few pages only, has so * few rivals,’ that € Lagrange is the only man 
now living who may be fairly placed by his side,’ we cannot help 
feeling the truth of the observation, ‘ that the foolhardy proceed 
boldly because blindly.’ 

An attempt, equally futile, has been made by the same critic, 
where he endeavours to improve on the refined calculations of Mr. 
Lagrange respeeting the velocity of sound. ‘The chain of reasoning, 
by which these calculations are established, is unimpeachable in the 
circumstances to which it is applied: the observations, which the 
critic has made, on the saitial iotion of the separate particles of 
the medium, are verbally true, but effectively fallacious, since the 
contemporaneous motion, to which they relate, although it might 
take place in the last of a system of a very small number of atoms, 
* A, B, C, D, and E,’ yet would become absolutely imperceptible, 
if their number were only increased to as many particles of air, as 
would stand on the point of a needle, 

‘ Professor Leslie’ is certainly much obliged to his kind country- 
man who has endeavoured, in his account of this paper, to support 
the tottering hypothesis of aerial undulations, as coutributing to the 
transfer of radiant heat. These undulations are supposed-to be 
‘gentle, dnd not to excite in the air ‘ the tremor which causes noise :’ 
yet they are imagined to be violent enough to transfer so much heat, 
as will elevate the temperature of a body several hundred degrees, 
by the simple effect of the progressive condensation, as producing a 
change of capacity im the air, which gives out this heat to the air in 
contaet with it, prepared for its reception by a favourable and ap- 
parently spontaneous dilatation, whiie the condensation seems only to 
be produced by the pressure of the heat, first thrusting the air before 
it, and thet penetrating it without resistance. If any thing is ne- 
cessary for ‘the confutation of so unintelligrble and so unprofitable q 
speculation, after the full establishnient of Dr. Herschel’s diseo- 
very of invisible solar heat, and after some late observations on ee 
actua 
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actual transmission of some portion of the heat of a fire by radiation 
through lenses, it may be found in Mr. Davy’s elegant experiment 
on the radiation of the heat excited by galvanism, in the vacwum of 
an air ppmp, where the effect of reflection is not only not inferior 
to that which takes place in the open air, but incomparably greater 
and more rapid. ; 

It is deed remarkable that so much ingenuity and happy inven- 
tion, as are exhibited in Mr. Léslie’s work on heat, should be al- 
loyed by so much inaccuracy of reasoning, and so much want of mathe- 
matical precision. Among many instances ofthis kind, we will only 
adduce one passage, p. 127. ‘ If,’ saysthis author, ‘ an ivory ball strikes 
against another of equal weight, there should, according t6 the common 
theory, be an exact transfer of motion. But if the velocity of the im- 
pinging ball be very considerable, so far from stopping suddenly, it 
will recoil back again with the same force, while the ball which is 
struck will remain at rest.’ In other words, the common centre of in- 
ertia, which was moving forwards before the collision, will be made to 
move backwards after it. Now we have been taught by the laws 
of motion, laid down in the Principia, that ‘ Quantitas motus, qua 
colligitur capiendo summam motuum factorum ad eandem parteim, 
et differentiam factoram ad Ccoutrarias, non mutatur ab actione cor- 
poram inter se ;’ and we must unavoidably deny the truth either of 
this fundamental law of motion, or of the observation recorded b 
Professor Leslie. In fact, it is perfectly obvious, that the expert- 
ment has never been made, and never can be made, with either of 
the balls absolutely at rest. 


On the Motion of Light in transparent Mediums. By Mr. 


place. 


We should have had very little to say of this essay, in addition 
to the remarks inserted in our 4th number, p. 337, on the abstract of 
it before published in the Journal de Physique ; since the farther 
details of calculation, which it contains, present no difficulties, and 
consequently display no ingenuity: but here again our attention has 
been particularly excited by some supposed improvements on the 
theory of extraordinary refraction, which have ‘been suggested in 
this country, and we cannot refrain from inquiring how far these 
improvemenits are real. 

Entertaining the opinion which we have already ventured to ex- 
press off the subject, we cannot hesitate to agree in the sentence, 
that the present memoir is grounded on assumptions,’ at least ‘as 
gratuitous and arbitrary, as those involved in the hypothesis, with 
which it is contrasted.’ But we were not a littlé surprised: in reading 
that the phenomena in question, night ‘ admit of a very simple in- 
vestigation, from the fundamental principle of accelerating or re- 
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tarding forces :’ and we were utterly confounded, at first sight, with 
the next sixteen lines of the paragraph, in which, as we are told, 
the law of extraordinary refraction is at once deduced from that 
principle, ‘ without requiring any more aid of the integral calculus.’ 
t is characteristic of a great master to obtain the most striking re- 
sults by the most simple means ; in the present instance, the result 
is far more satisfactory than that of the original memoir; and we 
were flattering ourselves for a moment with the idea, that at least 
one of our countrymen, who had thus happily succeeded where La- 
place had failed, would deserve to be placed between him and his 
great ‘rival,’ in that seat, which the ‘ Emperor of half of Europe’ was 
once delighted to occupy. But our exultation was of short dura- 
tion : we soon perceived that the mode of reasoning employed would 
serve equally well for any other imaginable purpose ; and that the 
apparent brevity of the statement could not be considered as sur- 
prising, since a demonstration which proves nothing may easily be 
concise. It is advanced as one step of this argument, that the ea- 
tent of the action of the extraordinary force, exhibited by the Ice- 
land crystal, ‘ is reduced’ in the ratio of the cosine of the inclination 
of the ray. But why is the space of action thus reduced? Only 
because it is necessary for the success of the demonstration that it 
should be so; for how it should become reduced in this ratio, rather 
than in any other, the critic does not inform us, nor have we any means 
of discovering ; and it appears to be as unwarrantable to assume such 
a reduction, as it would be to take for granted the original proposi- 
tion as self-evident. It is not merely the desire of pointing out one 
more of a multitude of errors, that has led us to make this objec- 
tion ; for the question implicates a material point in the compari- 
son of the two theories of light, which the next paper will require 
us to institute. 


On a Property of reflected Light; and On a Property of the 
repulsive Forces which act on Light. By Mr. Malus. 


The discovery, related in these papers, appears to us to be by far 
the most important and interesting that has been made in France, 
concerning the properties of light, at least since the time of Huy- 

nS: it is so much the more deserving of notice, as it greatly 
influences the general balance of evidence, in the comparison of the 
undulatory and the projectile theories of the nature of light. 

It was known to Huygens and to Newton, that a ray of light, 
transmitted and divided by one piece of Iceland crystal, or rhom- 
boidal subcarbonate of lime, was either subdivided, or not, by a se- 
cond piece, according to the relative position of the two crystals : 
so that if we looked down through both of them, and the obtuse 
angle of one was situated on the porth side of the ray, eneh 
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the other on the north east side, four images of any object would 
be seen; and only two, if the obtuse angle of the second was either 
on the north side or on the east. Now im the simple Huygenian 
theory of an undulation resembling that of sound, the ray must be 
alike on every side, as well after as before its passage through the 
first crystal; nor can it be imagined how its affections can be differ- 
ent with respect to north and north east, or to any other points of 
the compass: and this was advanced by Newton as an objection, 
which Huygens had not been able to overcome. We ventured to 
suggest, on a former occasion, that the curvature of the undula- 
tion, or in other words the divergence of the light, might possibly 
be different in different directions: now Mr. Malus’s experiments 
are precisely such as to afford an answer to this suggestion ; since 
they shew that the divergence is absolutely unconcerned in the phe- 
nomena, and that a similar division of the light may be produced 
by simple reflection from a plane surface, where no change of di- 
vergence takes place in any direction. 

This statement appears to us to be conclusive with respect to the 
insufficiency of the undulatory theory, in its present state, for ex- 
plaining all the phenomena of light. But we are not therefore by 
any means persuaded of the perfect sufficiency of the projectile sys- 
tem: and all the satisfaction that we have derived from an attentive 
consideration of the accumulated evidence, which has been brought 
forwards, within the last ten years, on both sides of the question, is 
that of being convinced, that much more evidence is still wanting, be- 
fore it can be positively decided. In the progress of scientific in- 
vestigation, we must frequently travel by rugged paths, and through 
vallies as well as over mountains. Doubt must necessarily succeed 
often to apparent certainty, and must again give place to a certainty 
of a higher order: such is the imperfection of our faculties, that 
the descent from conviction to hesitation is not uncommonly as sa- 
hutary, as the more agreeable elevation from uncertainty to demon- 
stration. An example of such alternations may easily be adduced 
from the history of chemistry. How universally had iston 
once expelled the aérial acid of Hooke and Mayow! How much 
more completely had phlogiston given way to oxygen! And how 
much have some of our best chemists been lately inclined to restore 
the same phlogiston to its lost honours! although now again they 
are beginning to apprehend, that they have already done too much 
in its favour. In the mean time, the true science ofechemistry, as 
the most positive dogmatist will not hesitate to allow, has been very 
rapidly advancing towards ultimate perfection. 

The outline of Mr: Malus’s important discovery may be thus fa- 
miliarly represented. Suppose the altitude of the sun on the meri- 
dian to be 19° 10’, and a plate of glass, not silvered, to be so placed, 
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as to reflect a ray of his light directly downwards: then if a second 
plate be fixed below and parallel to it, this plate will again reflect 
the descending ray into a direction parallel to the original one, and 
nothing remarkable will happen. But if we turn round this second 
plate, without altering its mclination to the horizon, as soon as it 
faces the east or the west, it will no longer reflect any part of the 
light, either from its anterior or from its posterior surface ; when, 
however, it has made half a revolution, and fronts the south, it will 
again reflect the usual proportion of the incident light ; and in the 
mtermediateé positions, the reflection will be more or less perfect, 
as the reflected ray approaches more or less to the plane of the me- 
ridian. -If now, instead of the second plate, we place a piece of 
Iceland crystal with its principal section in the plane of the meridi- 
an, the whole of the reflected ray will be transmitted by the ordi- 
nary refraction: but if we turn round the crystal till the direction 
of its principal section become east and west, the ray will now be 
subject to the extraordinary refraction only ; and in all intermediate 
situations of the crystal, it will be divided into two portions. Mr. 
Malus has entered into several more particular details, respecting 
the results of similar experiments under varjous circumstances ; but 
they do not add materially to the interest of the facts as thus simply 
stated. , 

The angle of incidence, at which this modification takes place 
the most completely, is different for substances of different den- 
sities : for water it is 52° 45’ ; for glass 54° 3.5’, and for Iceland crystal 
56° SO’. Black substances, such as polished ebony, have a simi- 
lar property ; but metals are entirely destitute of it. When a mo- 
dified ray is reflected by a metallic mirror, so as to continue in its 
principal section, or to proceed in a plane perpendicular to it, it 
still retains its properties: but if its new direction be equally in- 
clined to both these planes, its modification will be destroyed. 

Mr. Malus has discovered, that in all doubling crystals, one of 
the refractions is always of the extraordinary kind ; and that whe- 
ther we employ carbonate of lead, sulfate of barita, crystallized 
sulfur, or rock crystal, the modifications which take place are pre- 
cisely of the same nature. He has also ascertained, that the in- 
ternal reflection of the doubling crystals causes, in general, a fur- 
ther subdivision of the light reflected. 

We are perfectly satisfied, from our own observation, of the ac- 
curacy of Mry Malus’s account of his principal experiment: but 
we are by no means disposed to agree with him in believing, that 
the modified light is wholly transmitted by the surface, where it is 
in no degrée reflected ; on the contrary, we are inclined to think, 
that the portion usually reflected is in this case wholly absorbed, if 
not destroyed. We will not presume to oppose our ee’ to 
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that of Mr. Malus; but he has been so little particular in the de» 
tail of his experiments, that we are at liberty to doubt of the vali- 
dity of some of his conclusions. By employing six or eight suc- 
cessive transmissions through as many parallel plates, the question 
might be easily decided; and as far as we have examined the phe- 
nomena, our results have differed im this respect from Mr. Malus’s 
statements, which he appears rather to have set down as the natu- 
ral consequences of other facts, than from direct experiment. 

Mr. Malus observes very truly, that the ordinary phenomena of 
optics may be explained, either according to the hypothesis of 
Huygens, or by the doctrine of Newton: but he thinks that those 
properties, which he has discovered or confirmed, are only capable 
of an explanation from a polarity, such as was attributed by New- 
ton to the particles of light; and for this purpose he lays down a 
law respecting the position ‘of their supposed axes, which he ap- 
pears to consider as satisfactory, but which we cannot help think- 
mg manifestly and utterly inadequate to the solution of any of the 
difficulties. 

It seems to be undeniable, that the general tenour of these phe- 
nomena is such, as obviously to pomt at some property resembling 
polarity, which appears to be much more easily reconcileable with 
the Newtonian ideas than with those of Huygens. We must how- 
ever observe, not only that the admission of the projectile theory is by 
vio means sufficient for the explanation of Mr. Malus’s experiments ; 
but also, on the other hand, that there is another very extensive 
class of phenomena, which seems to lead us even more directly to’ 
the doctrmes of the Huygenian school, than those, which Mr. Ma- 
lus has discovered, appear to divert us from them. We. allude to 
the multiplicity of facts, which are referable to the general law of 
the mutual destruction ef two portions of light, some slight ru- 
diments of which are to be found m the works of Grimaldi, and 
which has been particularly investigated and extended by our’ 
countryman Doctor Young. It *has been justly conceded, that’ 
‘ we should not hastily reject even the wildest hypothesis ; ; 
for ‘if a hypothesis be not allowed to warp the understanding, 
it uiay serve at least usefully to connect certain insulated facts.’ 
The truth of this observation is shown in a remarkable manner by 
the assistance which Dr. Young has derived irom the Huygenian 
theory, in the discovery and establishment of a law, which reduces 
to a-single principle, and explams with a degree of accuracy, im ge~ 
neral perfectly mathematical, and always within the probable li- 
mits of the errors of observation, the phetiomena, before insulated, 
of the colours of thin plates, of thick plates, of mixed plates, and of 
inflected or diffracted light, in an-infinite variety of forms. ‘This 
law is not only the necessary consequence of a doctrine like that 
which has been founded on the theory of Huygens, but is alsa ac- 
companied 
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companied by some other conditions immediately connected with 
that theory ; and it is rendered still more inseparable from it, by its 
extension to the chemical phenomena of the invisible blackening 
rays, which could not be explained, upon the Newtonian doctrine 
of the undulatory nature of the sensation only of light, as transmit- 
ted by the optic nerve. 

Of the phenomena of light which are more commonly observed, 
the greater part will admit an explanation equally satisfactory from 
either of the theories: others, although perhaps not absolutely in- 
compatible with either, appear to us to be more naturally referable 
to the Huygenian than to the Newtonian. The effects of simple 
reflection and refraction belong to the former of these divisions : 
those of the dispersion of the rays of different colours may also be 
compared, either with the different velocities, acquired by projec- 
tiles of different magnitudes, in a resisting medium, or with those of 
waves of different breadths, spreading on the surface of an imper- 
fectly elastic liquid. ‘The transmission of light, with little interrup- 
tion, through the dénsest transparent substances, affords a difficulty 
of the syne kind in the Newtonian theory, as the aberration of the 
stars in the Huygenian: in the first instance, the ultimate atoms of 
matter must either be supposed permeable to light, or to be scatter- 
ed at distances inconceivably great, in comparison to their own mag- 
nitudes, through the apparent dimensions of the solid bodies : im the 
second, the porosity of the substances concerned needs not by any 
means to be supposed so excessive ; but there is some difficulty in 
conceiving the free and rapid passage of the ethereal medium 
through the densest bodies, at the same time that it must remain 
in some measure accumulated within them. 

Among the facts which appear favourable to the Huygenian theory, 
we must first enumerate the uniformity of the velocity of light in 
any one medium, under all circumstances that have hitherto been 
observed ; since it is a fundamental law of this system, while it can- 
not easily be explained from any probable mode of operation of 
repulsive forces: and in the second place, the precise agreement of 
the hypothesis of Huygens, respecting spheroidal undulations, with 
the mena of extraordinary refraction, and the immediate con- 
nexion, which we have pointed out, in a former article, between 
this hypothesis and the simplest possible supposition respecting 
the constitution of a stratified medium ; while on the other hand 
we imagine that we have said enough to make it evident, that 
neither Mr. Laplace, nor his critic, has succeeded in deducing 
any explanation of the facts from the ordinary laws of accelerative 
forces. ‘The rectilinear motion of the light, passing near a material 
substance, has often been adduced as an argument in favour 
ef the projectile system; but we are inclined to class the phe-~ 
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nomena, which occur under such circumstances, with those which 
are most conveniently explained by the undulatory theory. The 
dimensions of the shadow of a hair, as observed by Newton and 
other authors, are such as to show undeniably, that light passing at 
a distance of one tenth of an inch, or more, from an opaque body, 
is deflected in its course, and at length dissipated into the surround- 
ing space : now it is contrary to all probability, and even to direct 
experiment, to maintain, that any repulsive force can act on light 
at such a distance; indeed, if we vudged of the extent of the sup- 
posed repulsive force by that which is exhibited on the spprosch of 
two hard bodies, we should not expect it to act beyond the distance 
of one ten thousandth of an inch. It has also been ascertained, that 
the phenomena of light, inflected in this manner, are totally inde- 
pendent of the refractive density of the bodies concerned, which 
they could not well be, if the same forces were employed in them as 
are the immediate agents in reflection and refraction. We do not 
know that any attempt has been made, to assign the precise magni- 
tude of the addition to the breadth of the shadow from this diffrac- 
tion, at different distances, but we believe it will always be nearly 
represented by 54, 2°", 2 being the distance from the object in 
inches. ‘There are also many other cases in which it is absolutely 
necessary to — such a diffraction, im order to reconcile the 
phenomena with the results of calculation. 

Having thus endeavoured to state the arguments on both sides, 
in the most impartial manner, we must leave our readers to satisfy 
themselves, if they can, with the theory to which they may be most 
inclined: for ourselves, we confess that we are compelled to re- 
main for the present undecided, and we can only look forwards for 
farther information to the discoveries which may result from future 
experiments. 


Abstract of Memoirs read to the Institute from the 7th March, 
18, to the 27th February, 1809. -By MM. Gay Lussac and 
énard. 


The principal part of these eight memoirs relates to the brilliant 
and important discoveries with which our countryman Mr. Davy 
has enriched the science of chemistry. It is true that the authors 
have confined themselves principally to the relation of their own 
experiments, many of which are certainly in some degree original, 
and possess great merit: but in other instances, they have not been 
so accurate in avoiding the appearance of laying claim to the dis- 
coveries of another, as might have been consistent with perfect li- 
berality of sentiment. We are also sorry to observe in various 
parts of these volumes, that the obligations of several authors pm 
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the theories and experiments of Mr. Dalton have not been so dis- 
tinctly acknowledged, as candour might have required. We have 
heard indeed, that the successes of the chemists of other nations 
have sometimes been held up us reproaches to the members of the 
National Institute by a powerful protector; and that these re- 
proaches have even been accompanied by threats of abandonment. 
Supposing this to have really happened, we cau readily make allow- 
ances for the substantial causes, which may have contributed to 
make the sight a little dim in reading across the channel. 

But we are not disposed to be quite so indulgent to that imper- 
fection of the organs, which obscures all objects that are merely seen 
across the Tweed. We think that no impartial judge, exempt 
from the influence of an Antianglican spirit, would con professed 
to believe, that MM. Thévard and Gay Lussac have established 
‘ most convincingly, that the new metals are not simple substances, 
but really compounds of the several bases with hydrogen.’ Mr, 
Dayy has most abundantly confuted this rash and ill-supported opi- 
union, derived from the accidental result of a single experiment, and 
incapable of being reconciled with the opimious professed even by its 
authors in other memoirs. And who im this island has a right to 
expect, that his cursory adoption of a foreign hypothesis shall be 

ut in competition with the deliberate judgment of a chemical phi- 
oaaler like Mr. Davy? A man whose candour is equal to his 
ingenuity, and whose uncommon talents have been seconded by the 
most ardent zeal for the acquirement of knowledge, and have been 
crowned by a good fortune commensurate to his exertions and his 
opportunities! ‘The coherence of the analogical argument, which 
is offered in support of the hypothesis of the French chemists, is 
well calculated to accompany the modesty with which the truth of 
the opinion is asserted. ‘ Every compound must have the inter+ 
mediate density of its distinct ingredients.’ This observation is in 
no sense universally true: but let it pass. Now ‘ the specific gra- 
vity of the alkaline metals is far less than that of the substances 
from which they are derived.’ If these words convey any ideas at 
all, they are certainly not such as are applicable to the very simple 
case in question. Potassium is very light: when combined with 
fixed oxygen, it forms potass, which is heavier than potassium, but 
may, for aught we know, be far lighter than fixed oxygen ; nor, if 
it were otherwise, would the case be absolutely unique. 

The difficulty, which has given rise to this unwarrantable opinion 
respecting the metals of the alkalis, originated in an experiment 
on the decomposition of ammonia, im which a considerable portion 
of hydrogen appeared to be set at liberty. But accofding to Mr. 
Davy’s latest repetition of this experiment, in a tube bored out of 
solid platina, there seems to be very little mystery in the process: 
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the hydrogen and nitrogen are both recovered in their proper pro- 
portions, except that there is rather a deficiency of —— than 
an excess, this substance appearing partly to enter into combination 
with the platina. If however, in other circumstances, the results 
should appear to be more complicated, we shall be much more 
willing to admit Mr. Davy’s modest conjecture respecting the con- 
stitution of nitrogen, than the singular hypothesis of the French 
chemists respecting that of potassium. 

In the fluoboric gas, discovered by the authors of these memoirs, 
there seems to be a singular exception to Mr. Dalton’s general laws 
of hygrometry: for this substance does not appear to be capable of 
coutaining any aqueous vapour; while Mr. Dalton maintamis, that 
the quantity of aqueous vapour, which may be present in any space, 
is nearly independent of the nature of the gas that occupies it. The 
contradiction is, however, perhaps more apparent than real, since 
the condensation of the vapour is owing to the formation of a new 
substance, in consequence of the strong chemical attraction of the 
gas for water; and this new fluid, which is a most corrosive acid, 
follows its own particular laws with respect to evaporation, being 
extremely little disposed to assume a gaseous form. 


Experiments on the Propagation of Sound through solid Bodies, 
and through the Air contained in very long Pipes. By Mr. 
Biot. 


From a number of very accurate experiments on the transmission 
of the sound of a bell, fixed to one end of a series of pipes of cast 
iron, 3121 feet in length, Mr. Biot has inferred that its velocity, 
in. passing through the substance of the pipes, was between 10 and 
1] times as great as in the air which they contained. A whisper 
was easily heard at night through the whole of this length, but in 
the day the words spoken by the loudest voice could not be distingtly 
understood at a much shorter distance. In speaking through the 
whole of the pipe, it was observed that several repetitions of an 
echo returned to the speaker at intervals of half a second each ; 
this circumstance is not explained: perhaps it arose from some ac- 
cidental projections within the pipes; but it is singular that these 
should have been at equal distances. This difficulty may indeed be 
avoided by attributing the echos to the return of the sound from the, 
opposite extremity of the whole pipe, through its substance, which, 
by the former observation, ought to have occupied exactly 52” : 
but on this supposition an equal number of repetitions should have 
been heard at the other end of the pipe; while in fact one sound 
ouly was heard, and this was conveyed through the air. 

Mr. Biot’s determination of the velocity of the. transmission of 
sound, through the substance of the pipes, is so far interesting, as. 

it 
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it tends ta the confirmation of other experiments, which are in their 
nature susceptible of more accuracy: but the precise results, which 
he has obtained, are of no value whatever. e ends of the sepa- 
rate pieces of pipe, the shoulders of which were screwed together, 
with the interposition of wadding, must have materially retarded 
the transmission of the sounds, by the increase of their bulk, in the 
same manner as any dilatation or contraction of a cylindrical cavity, 
for instance that of a chimney pipe, retards the vibration of the 
medium contained in it. Mr. Chladni’s experiments, which are 
exempt from this cause oferror, make the velocity 16 or 17 times 
as great in iron as in air. 

Before we take our leave of the contents of these volumes, and 
of the remarks which have been made on them, we must submit to 
our readers one more specimen of inaccuracy, which appears to us 
to be sufficient of itself, to determine the degree of confidence 
which ought to be placed in those remarks. - ‘ Chladni,’ says the 
critic, ‘ had assigned the celerity of vibration through iron and glass 
at 17,500 feet in a second; and Leslie had shown, in one of the 
curious notes annexed to his book on heat, that through a fir board 
the velocity of impulsion, which he proved to be the same as that 
of vibration, is 17,300 feet in a second.’ Now, having referred to 
Professor Leslie’s note relating to his experiment, p. 519, we find 
that the height of the column, measuring the elasticity of fir, is 
there calculated to be only ‘ 671,625 feet,’ which corresponds to a 
velocity of 4,640 feet in a second: and in the text it is asserted, 
probably on the ground of an earlier and still more hasty estimate, 
that motion is conveyed through deal ‘ with 5} times the velocity 
of sound,’ that is, with a velocity of about 6,220 feet in a second. 
It appears, therefore, that ‘ the velocity of impulsion,’ as really 
calculated by Professor Leslie, is less than one third of that which 
Chladni had assigned from more direct experiments. Where then 
can the critic have found » number approaching so much more 
nearly to the truth? We can only answer, that we have found it 
by looking into the index of Dr. Young’s Natural Philosophy, for 
the article ‘ sound in wood :’ we are there referred to a passage in 
which it is said expressly, vol. ii. p. 266, that ‘ according to the 
elasticity of fir, as inferred from an expertment, of Mr. Leslie, the 
velocity of an impulse should be 17,300’: and it appears, from the 
same volume, p- 49, that Dr. Young’s calculation was the result of 
a series of original investigations, applied, in this as well as in se- 
veral other cases, to circumstances which had not before been suf- 
ficiently examined. Perhaps the critic had long ago congulted the 
same index, and found the same passages ; perhaps, considering it 
as of no importance to the establishment of a point of calculation, 
to recollect from what work it was borrowed, he has unintentionally 
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substituted the name of a Tyrian for that of a Trojan, nullo discri- 
mine. We confess, however, that we think a censor ought to be 
more rigidly cortect. 

We have perhaps detained our readers too long with the correc- 
tion of errors which may be thought incapable of misleading those 
who reason at all for themselves: but the work, im which they are 
contained, has long assumed an air of authority, which may have 
imposed on the timid, and satisfied the superficial student ; and it 
was time that some attempt should be made to reduce its preten- 
sions to their natural level. We trust that our remarks may have a 
prospective as well as a retrospective effect; and that, without be- 
mg again obliged to undertake the disagreeable task of controversial 
discussion, we shall have inspired the candid lovers of science with 
a salutary distrust, which will prevent their acceding unguardedly 
to all the dogmas that may hereafter be dictatorially proclaimed 
through the same channel, in conformity with the system, which 
seems to have been adopted, of the uniform discouragement of all 
domestic pretensions to scientific merit, beyond the limits of a par- 
ticular school. 





Art. XVI. Old Ballads, Historical, &c. By Thomas Evans, 
Revised, &c. by his Son, R. H. Evans. 4 vols. cr. 8vo. pp. 1504. 
London. Evans. 1810. 

Essays on Song Writing, &c. By John Aikin. A new Edition, 
with Additions and Corrections, and a Supplement. By R. H. 
Evans. cr. 8vo. pp. 380. London. Evaus. 1810. 

Vocal Poetry, or a select Collection of English Songs. To which 
is prefixed, an Essoy on Song Writing. By John Aikin, M.D, 
post 8vo. pp. 304. London. Johnson. 1810. 

We class these publications together as being a species whjch 

characteristic simplicity and the powerful union of music 

render generally acceptable, as well to high-born dames in bower 
and hall as to ‘ the free maids that weave their thread with bones.’ 
The reviver of minstrel poetry in Scotland was the venerable 

Bishop of Dromore, who in 1765 published his elegant collection 

of heroic ballads, songs, and pieces of early poets, under the title 

of Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. ‘The plan of the work 
was adjusted in concert with Mr. Shenstone, but we own we 
cannot regret that the execution of it devolved upon Dr. Percy 
alone. It was divided into three volumes, each forming a distinct 
series of ancient poetry, selected with classical elegance, and mter- 

- seipie with modern imitations and specimens of lyric composition, 
e various subdivisions of the work were prefaced by critical and 

curious dissertations upon subjects connected with or tending ,to. 

elucidate the ancient ballads which they preceeded. The arrange- 
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ment of the specimens was so managed as to exhibit the gradation 
of language, the progress of popular opimions, the manners and 
customs of former ages, and the obscure passages of our earlier 
classical poets. The plan of this publication was eminently calcu- 
lated to remove the principal obstacle which the taste of the period 
offered to its success. ‘To bring Philosophy from heaven to dwell 
among men, it was necessary to divest her of some of -her more 
awful attributes, to array her doctrines in familiar languoee, and 
render them evident by popular illustration. But Dr. Percy had a 
different course to pursue when conducting Legendary Lore from 
stalls and kitchens and cottage chimneys, or at best from the dust, 
moths and mould of the Pepysian or Pearsonian collections, to be 
an inmate of the drawing-room and the study. The attempt was 
entirely new, and the difficulties attending it arose from the fasti- 
dious taste of an age which was accustomed to receive nothing 
under the denomination of poetry, unrecommended by flowing 
numbers and elaborate expression. To soften these difficulties 
Dr. Percy availed himself, to a considerable extent, of his own 
poctical talent, to alter, amend, and decorate the rude popular rhimes 
which, if given to the public with scrupulous fidelity, would pro- 
bably have ‘been rejected with contempt and disgust. It was not 
then so much the question whether an ancient poem was authentic 
according to the letter, as whether it was or could be rendered 
worth reading ; and it might be said of Dr. Percy’s labours as an 
editor, nihil quod tetigit non ornavit. It may be asked by the 
severer antiquary of the present day,~why an editor, thinking it ne- 
cessary to introduce such alterations, in order to bring forth a new, 
beautiful and interesting sense from a meagre or corrupted origimal, 
did not, in good faith to his readers, acquaint them with the liber- 
ties he had taken, and make them judges whether in so domg he 
transgressed his limits. We answer, that unquestionably such 
would be the express duty of a modern editor, but such were not 
the rules of the service when Dr. Percy first opened the campaign. 
His avowal of alterations, additions, and conjectural emendatigns, 
at the bottom of each page, would have only led his readers to in- 
fer that his originals were good for nothing ; not to mention that a 
great many of those additions derived their principal merit from 
being supposed ancient. In short, a certain conformity with the 

general taste was necessary to introduce a relish for the subject; 
accuracy and minute investigation of the original state of the bal- 
lads. was likely to follow, and did follow so soon as the public ear 

had been won by the more elegant and polished edition of Dr. 

Percy. It had been well if the mdustrious Ritson, and other mi- 

nute 4nd accurate labourers in the mine of antiquity, had contented 
themselves with exhibiting specimens of the ore in its original Fai 
without 
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without abusing the artist who had made the vein worth digging, by 
shewing to whut its produce might be refined. 

The Reliques of Ancient English Poetry seem, shortly after their 
publication, to have exceeded even the expectation of the Editor in 
giving a strong and determined impulse to public taste and curiosity, 
the gtfects of which have only abated within these very few years. 
M-. Thomas Evans, bookseller, was the first who endeavoured to 
avail himself of the taste which they had excited, by publishing the 
collection of which his son has now given us a second edition. 

This publication, although intended as a supplement to the Re- 
liques of Ancient Poetry, cannot be considered as continued upon 
the same plan. There are no dissertations prefixed, and the preli- 
minary matter which prefaces the ballads is but meagre. ‘The bal- 
lads thenfselves are clnefly such as the more cautious taste of Dr. 
Percy had left unpublished, either because their rude structure was 
incapable of decoration, or because they were so well known as 
to render decoration uwnadviseable. The principal source from 
which they were taken, is a small publication in three vols. 12mo. 
entitled 4 Collection of old Batlads, corrected from the best and 
most ancient Copies ertant, with Introductions historical, critical, 
or humorous: illustrated with copper-plates. It is now, we believe, 
extremely rare, and sells at a price very disproportionate to its size. 
The volumes appeared separately, and from the edition now before 
us, the first seems to have been reprinted in 1723, the second in the 
same year, the third in 1725. ‘The editor was an enthusiast in the 
cause of old poetry, and selected his matter without much regard 
to decency, as will appear from the following smgular preface to 
one or two idelicate pieces of humour. ‘ One of the greatest 
complaints made by the ladies against the first volume of our col- 
lection, and indeed the only one which has reached my ears, is the 
want of merry songs. I believe | may give a pretty good guess at 
what they call mirth in such pieces as these, and shall endeavour to 
satisfy them, though I have very little room to spare.’ From this 
fountain the late Mr. Evans seems to have drawn such supplies as 
it afforded. - Most of his historical ballads are taken from it, 
and many of the Tales of Robin Hood, elthough he probably used 
some of the Garlands respecting the hero of Sherwood, in correct- 
ing and completing that series. In the present edition these are 
materially improved by comparison with and reference to the black- 
letter eopies. 

But although Mr. Evans did not imitate Dr. Percy in the 
more learned and critical department of his labour, and although 
he stands acquitted of having taken the same licence with origi- 
nals of acknowledged antiquity ; yet he not only followed his plan 
in admittting the compositions of modern authors in _—— 
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of the ancient ballad, but the third and fourth volumes of his 
works contain also some pieces presented as ancient, which, from 
the orthography, language, sentiments, and numbers, are evi- 
dently spurious. These ballads, which we have always considered 
as the most valuable part of Mr. Evans’s collection, as far as 
ey is concerned, are Bishop Thurstan and the King of Scots, 
attle of Cuton Moor, Murder of Prince Arthur, Prince Edward 
and Adam Gordon, Cumnor Hall, Arabella Stuart, Anna Bullen, 
The Lady and the Palmer, The Fair Maniac, The Bridal Bed, 
The Lordling Peasant, The Red-Cross Knight, The Wandering 
Maid, The Triumph of Death, Julia, The Fruits of Jealousy, The 
Death of Allen. ‘These seventeen ballads, which we believe have 
never been published except in this work, have a sort of family 
resemblance which indicates a common parent. The antique co- 
louring in all of them originally consisted in the adoption of a spe- 
cies of orthography embarrassed with an unusual number of letters, 
and regularly exchaungynge the i for the y in the participle, which 
is, for farther dignity, graced uniformly with a final e. ‘These 
injudicious marks of imitation, which can no more render a modern 
ballad like an ancient than a decoction of wallnuts can convert the 
features of an European into those of an Asiatic, are rejected by 
the present editor, Mr. R. H. Evans, who thus leads us to infer 
that he does not consider the poems we have enumerated, as au- 
thentic remnants of antiquity. We wish he bad favoured us with 
some light upon their history. ‘They appear to us to be the work 
of an author endowed with no small portion of poetical genius. 
Many marks of baste appear in the composition, which the writer 
probably considered as of little importance, since he never intended 
to be responsible for his offspring. But there are touches of great 
beauty of description, and an expression of sentiment peculiarly 
soft, simple and affecting in almost every one of these neglected 
legends. The knowledge of history, too, which they display, argues 
that the author mingled the pursuits of the antiquary with those of 
the poet, and was ewabled, by the information so collected, to realize 
and verify the conceptions of his imagination when employed upon 
the actual manners and cystoms of the feudal ages. ‘I'o vindicate 
our eulogium we beg leave to quote a few stanzas from the tale 
entitled the Bridal Bed. 
‘It was a maid of low degree 
_ Sat on ber true-love’s grave, 
And with her tears most piteously 
The green turf she did lave; 
She strew’d the flow’rs, she pluck’d the weed, 
And show’rs of tears she shed: 
“ Sweet turf,” she cried, “ by fate decreed 
To be yy bridal bed! 
“ l’ve 
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“ T’ve set thee, flow’r, for that the flow’r 
Of manhood lieth here ; 

And water’d thee with plenteous show’r 
Of many a briny tear.” 

And stili she cried, “‘ Oh stay, my love, 
“ My true-love, stay for me; 

Stay till I've deck’d my bridal bed, 
And I will follow thee. 


“ Sweet turf, thy green more green appears, 
Tears make thy verdure grow, 
Then still I'll water thee with tears, 
That thus profusely flow. 
Oh stay for me, departed youth, 
My true-love, stay for me ; 
Stay till I’ve deck’d my bridal bed, 
And I will follow thee. 


“ This is the flow’ry wreath he wove, 
To deck his bride, dear youth ! 

And this the ring with which my love 
To me did plight his troth ; 

And this dear ring I was to keep, 
And with it to be wed 

But here, alas! I sigh and weep 
To deck my bridal bed.” 


A blithsome knight came riding by, 
And, as the bright moon shone, 
He saw her on the green turf lie, 
And heard her piteous moan ; ’ 
For loud she cried, “ Oh stay, my love, 
My true-love, stay for me; 
Stay till I’ve deck’d my bridal bed, 
And I will follow thee.” 


“ Be calm, fair maid,” the knight replied, 
“ Thou art too young to die; 
But go with me, and be my bride, 
And leave the old to sigh.”— 
But still she cried, “ Oh stay, my love, 
My true-love, stay for me; 
Stay till I’ve deck’d my bridal bed, 
And I will follow thee.” 
“ Oh leave,” he cried, “ this grief so cold, 
And leave this dread despair, 
And thou shalt flaunt in robes of gold, 
A lady rich and fair : 
Thou shalt have halls and castles fair : 
And when, sweet maid, we wed, 
O thou shalt have much costly gear, 
To deck thy bridal bed.” 
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“ Oh hold thy peace, thou cruel knight, 
Nor urge me to despair ; 

With thee my troth I will not plight, 
For all thy profiers fair: 

But I will die with my own true-love— 
My true-loye, stay for me; 

Stay till I’ve deck’d my bridal bed, 
And I will follow thee. 

“ Thy halls and castles I despise, 
This turf is all I crave; 

For all my hopes, and all my joys, 
Lie buried in this grave: 

I want not gold, nor costly gear, 
Now my true-love is dead ; 

But with fading flow’r and scalding tear 
I deck my bridal bed.” 

“ Oh! be my bride, thou weeping fair, 
Oh! be my bride, I pray; 

And I will build a tomb most rare, 
Where thy true-love shall as 

But still with tears she cried, “ My love, 
My true-love, stay for me ; ; 

Stay till I’ve deck’d my bridal bed, 
And I will follow thee. 

“ My love needs not a tomb so rare, 
In a green grave we will lie; 

Our carved works—these flow’rets fair, 
Our canopy—the sky. 

Now go, sir knight, now go thy ways— 
Full soon I shall be dead— 

And then return, in some few days, 
And deck my bridal bed. 


“ And strew the flow’r, and pluck the thorn, 
And cleanse the turf, [ pray ; 
$o may some hand thy turf adorn, 
When thou in grave shalt /ay. 
But stay, oh thou whom dear I love, 
My true-love, stay for me; 
Stay till I've deck’d my bridal bed, 
And I will follow thee.” 


This dirge is certainly not ancient; but it is no treason to say it 
is better than if it were. We cannot suppress a suspicion that 
these legendary pieces flowed from the pen of a poet to whom 
neither his own nor this generation has been altogether just. We 
mean William Julius Mickle, the translator of the Lusiad. His 
Sir Martyn, written in imitation of Spenser's manner, with much 
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of the copious and luxuriant description of his original, shews his 
attachment to the study of the ancient poetry of Britain; and his. 
two beautiful ballads, entitled Hengist and Mey, and the Sorceress, 
have the same harmony of versification, the same simple and affect- 
ig turn of expression, with the imitations of the heroic legend 
which we are now considermg. If Mr. Mickle should have been 
a friend ef the elder Mr. Evans, as we believe, we consider that 
circumstance, joined to imternal evidence, as sufficient to ascertain 
his property in the ballads in question. 

We have also to complain, that in publishing some other imita- 
tions of the ancient ballads, the authors names have been withheld 
where, perhaps, they were more easily attainable than im the case just 
stated. ‘Thus the ingenious Mr. Henry Mackenzie (author of the 
Mau of Feeling) is well known to have written the beautiful Scot- 
tish ballad entitled ‘ Kenneth ;’ and Michael Bruce that of Sir John 
the Ross. ‘The ballad of the Laidley Worm of Spindleston Heughs 
is also known to have been, in a very great measure, the production 
of the Rev. Mr. Lambe, late vicar of Norham, and editor of the 
Battle of Flodden-field. It is founded upon a prevailing tradition 
in Bamboroughshire, and the author has mterwoven a few stanzas 
of the original song concerning it, which begs, 

Bambro’ castle’s built full high, 
It’s built of marble stone, ‘ 
And lang lang may the lady wait 
For her father’s coming home, &c. 
Tn revising his father’s publication, Mr. R. Evans has, with great 


judgment, discarded a number of sing-song imitations of the an- 


cient ballad by Jerningham, Robinson, and other flimsy pretenders, 
who, seduced by the apparent ease of the task, ventured to lay 
their hand upon the minstrel lyre. For a differeut reason, he has 
omitted the contributions which his father levied upon Goldsmith, 
Gray, and other eminent moderns, whose works are in every one’s 
hand. By this exclusion he has made room for a selection of ge- 
huine ancient poetry, compiled, by his own industry, from the hoarded 
treasures of black-letter ballads. 
it is no disgrace to Mr. Evans, that these veterans, whom he has 
introduced to recruit his diminished ranks, are, generally speaking, 
more respectable for their antiquity than for any thing else. Percy, 
Ellis, and other editors of taste and genius, had loug ago anticipated 
Mr. Evans’s labours, and left him but the refuse of the riarket. 
Some of the ballads indeed exhibit such wretched doggrel as serves, 
more than the dissertations of ten thousand: Ritsons, to degrade the 
character of our ancient song-enditers. 
‘The ‘ Warning to Youth,’ for example, ‘ shewing the lewd life 
of a merchaat’s sonne of London, and the misery that at the last he 
HH 4 sustaimed 
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sustained by his notoriousnesse,’ might, notwithstanding the valuable 
moral attached to it, have been left, without injury to the public, 
to ‘ dust and mere oblivion.’ Had we known Mr. Evans's curiosity 
in such matters, we could have supplied him with as much stale 
poetry ofa similar description as would have made his four volumes 20. 

Bat although Mr. Evans’s love of antiquity has occasionally se- 
duced him into publishing what is no otherwise valuable than as it 
is old, a prejudice by which all antiquarian editors are influenced in 
a greater or less degree, we have to applaud the diligence with 
which he has traced and recovered some beautiful, and some curious 
pieces of poetry which possess intrinsic merit and interest. Among 
the former we distinguish the address to a disappointed, or rather a 
forsaken lover, which has, we think a turn of passion that is new; 
upon a very thread-bare subject. 


* | am so farre from pittying thee, 
That wear’st a branch of willow tree, 
That I do envie thee and all, = * 
That once were high and got a fall : 
O willow, willow, willow tree. 
I would thou didst belong to mee. 
Thy wearing willow doth imply, 
‘That thou art happier farre than [, 
For once thou wert where thou wouldst be, 
Though now thou wear'st the willow tree : 
O willow, willow, sweete willow, 
Let me once lie upon her pillow. 


I doe defie both boughe and roote, 

And all the fiends of hell to boote 

One houre of paradised joye, 

Makes purgatorie seeme a toye: 
O willow, willow, doe thy worst, 
Thou canst not make me more accurst. 


I have spent all my golden time, 

In writing many a loving rime, 

I have consumed all my youth 

In vowing of my faith and trueth : 
O willow, willow, willow tree, 
Yet can I not beleeved bee. 


And now alas it is too late, 
Gray hayres, the messenger of fate, 
Bid me to set my heart at rest, 
For beautie Joveth yong men best : 
O willow willow I must die, 
Thy servant's happier farre then I.’ 


The.‘ Symptoms of Love,’ p. 246, is another very pretty song, 
and there are many scattered through the volumes which have con- 
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siderable elegance of expression, or a quaintness rendered venerable 
by antiquity, and which, like the grotesque carving on a gothic 
nich, has a pleasing effect, though irreconcileable with the strict 
rules of taste. 

These praises apply chiefly to the songs and minor pieces of lyri- 
cal poetry. —The only ancient ballad, actually connected with history 
and manners, which Mr. Evans’s labours have presented to us for 
the first time, is the Murder of the Wests, by the sons of the Lord 
Darsy : its chief merit is its curiosity. 

Among the poems which are deservedly inserted, we cannot help 
remarking that entitled ‘ ‘The Felon Sow and the Freeres of Rich- 
mond,’ as belonging to a class of compositions which has been 
but slightly discussed by our antiquaries; we mean the burlesque 
romance of the middle ages with which, doubtless, the minstrel and 
tale-teller relieved the uniformity of their heroic ditties. In these 
ludicrous poems, which are a kind of pargqdy upon the metrical 
romances, church-men and peasants are introduced imitating the 
knightly pastimes of chivalry; and their awkward mishaps and ab- 
surd blunders, must have been matter of excellent mirth to the 
doughty knights and gallant barons who listened to the tale. Thus, 
in the case before us, the felon sow was the undisturbed tenant of 
the woods of Rookby, and the romantic banks of the Greta—her 
size and ferocity are described with great emphasis—the Lord of 
Rookby, a man of humour, gave her to the Friars oi Rich- 
mond, provided they could catch her. Friar Middleton sets off 
with two wight men at musters, to possess himself of the prize : 
they compel the sow to take refuge in a lime-kilu, where they ham- 
per her with cords from above. But the felon sow breaks forth 
upon them, routs the escort, reduces the friar to conjuration out 
of his breviary, and at length to betake himself to a tree. Friar 
Middleton and his companions return in evil plight to the convent ; 
and the warden, to redeem the disgrace, hires two bold men at 
arms to follow forth the adventure of the sow :—they enter into so- 
lemn indentures to ‘ bide and fight’ to the death, and the warden on 
his part becomes bound to say masses for their souls if they mis- 
carry. ‘The men at arms, more successful than Friar Middleton, 
vanquish and kill the felon sow ; and the convent sing ‘Te Deum* 
merrily, ‘ that they had won the beast of price.’ 

‘ If you will any more of this, 
In the Friery at Richmond written it is, 
In parchment good and fine, 
How Freer Middleton so hende, 
At Greta Bridge conjured a fiend, 
In likenesse of a swine.’ 
This tale, which possesses some portion of Cervantic humour, 


resembles 
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resembles the tournament of Tottenham (See Perey’s Reliques, 
Vol. Lf.) in which the peasants of a village ave introduced imitating 
all the solemnities of a tournament, and battering each other’s heads 
with flails, as knights did with long swords and maces. Another re- 
markable example of this class of comic romances, is entitled the 
‘ Hunting of the Hare.’ A yeoman having found a hare sitting 
in the common field of a village, announces his discovery to the 
inhabitants. The peasants, resolving to course her, bring to the 
spot their great yard-dogs and mastiffs, ‘ with short shauks and 
never a tail.’ ‘The confusion and disarray which follow the con- 
gregating of this il-assorted pack is described with great humour : 
—-the ban-dogs, more addicted to war than sport, fail foul of each 
other ; their masters are gradually involved in the quarrel, and poor 
puss steals away, leaving her enemies engeged in a grand scene of 
worrying and wrangling. ‘This poem has never, we believe, been 
printed. We could add largely to these examples, and shew that low 
romance formed a distinct stile of composition durmg the middle 
ages: but we have already exceeded our bounds, and must dismiss 
Mr. Evans’s publication, which, always curious, has been greatly 
improved by his personal taste and labour. 

The next articles in our title, which are allied in subject to the 
Collection of Ballads, are two editions of the same work—Dr. 
Atkin’s well-known collection of songs, with the preliminary essay. 
Mr. Evans, it seems, from his preface, considered Dr. Aikin to have 
given up any intention of reprinting his collection. 

‘The many years which have elapsed since the publication of the 
last edition, seemed to leave no hepe that Dr. Aikin could be prevailed 
on to gratify the public by a revision and enlargement of his work. He 
had declined the task in the prime and vigour of life; and he might 
now think it unbecoming his years, to engage in a republication of these 
nuge canore.—Turpe senilis amor, the Doctor might exclaim, and 
though he might be pleased to see his volume ranged by the side of 
those of Percy, Ellis, and some other similar publications, yet he has 
abandoned the friendly office of revision to other hands.’ 


Mr. Evans has, however, reckoned without his host in this mat- 
ter, and we are sorry that he did wot take some more certain means 
of ascertaining the Doctor's mtentions, considering his own labours ; 
for we are not to suppose, that one who is an editor, 2s well as a 
bookseller, would have so far neglected the comiias due to a bro- 
ther author, as to publish against him a rival edition of his own work. 
Dr. Aikin prefaces his edition with the following account of his 
motives. 

* As inquiries were still from time to time made after it among the 
booksellers, the Editor was asked the question, whether he had any in- 
tention of reprinting it; accompanied with the intimation, that, as the 
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copy-right was expired, should he decline the business, others would 
be ready to undertake it. Conscious that the Essays were the juvenile 
attempts of one whose taste was by no means matured, and whose cri- 
tical knowledge was circumscribed within narrow limits, the Editor was 
unwilling that his book should again be given to the public with all its 
imperfections on its head, He was obliged, therefore, to declare, that 
if it were reprinted at all, it should be with many material alterations, 
corresponding-to his own change ofaste and opinion in vatious points 
during so long an interval, 

* Under these almost compulsory circumstances, although he per- 
haps should not nuw have chosen for the first time to appear as the col- 
lector of productions, the general strain of which is more suitable to an 
earlier period of life, yet he thought he might without impropriety avail 
himself of the opportunity of making a new and much more extensive 
selection of compositions which will not cease to be favourites with, the 
lovers of elegant poetry, whatever be the vicissitudes of general taste.’ 

Iu the singular predicament of reviewing two rival editions of the 
same work, aud without pretending to give a decision against Mr. 
Evans, although we think he has tieated Dr. Aikin with somew hat less 
attention than his age, situation, and talents, perhaps demanded, we 
cannot regret that we are possessed of both editions of the book, and 
trust, that (asthe old song runs) ‘ the world’s wide and there’s room for 
them all.’ We are particularly glad to have an opportunity of compar- 
ing Dr. Aikin’s original ideas upon the subject of song writing, with 
those which he has since adopted. His four essays upon songs in 
general, upon ballads and pastoral songs, upon passionate and de- 
scriptive songs, upou ingenious and witty songs, are now blended into 
one general essay; but we love the classical turn of these little dis 
courses so well, thatwe are glad they are preserved in their original 
state. Such directions and rules of composition, whether in their 
separate and detailed, or in their new moulded shape, were never 
more necessary than at the present day. The marriage between 
harmony and ‘ immortal verse,’ has, like’ fashionable wedlock, 
frequently made some very ill-matched pairs; and we suspect that 
poetry must soon sue for a separate maintenance. ‘The ladies, who 
ought, im common charity, to feel for her situation, are those who 
aggravate her hardships; for itis rare to hear a fair songstress 
utter the words of the song which she quavers forth. But where 
taste and feeling for poetry happen to be united with a sweet and 

aflexible voice, it is scarcely possible to mention a higher power of 
‘mparting and heightening social pleasure. We have heard Dr, 
Aikiu’s simple ballad, * It was a winter’s evening, and fast came 
down the suow,’ set by Dr. Clarke, sung with such beautiful sim- 
plicity as to draw tears even from the eyes of reviewers. But the 
consideration of medern song opens to the critic a stronger ground 
of complaint, from the degeneracy of the compositions which have 
been 
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been popular under that name. Surely it is time to make some 
stand against the deluge of nonsense and indecency which has of 
late supplanted, in the higher circles, the songs of our best poets. 
We say nothing of the ‘ Nancies of the hills and vales.’ Peace to 
all such !—let the milliner and apprentice have their ballad, and have 
it such as they can understand. Let the seaman have his ‘ tight 
main-decker,’ and the Countess }er tinseled canzonet. But when 
we hear words which convey to every man, and we fear to most of 
the women in society, a sense beyond what effrontery itself would 
venture to'‘avow ; when we hear such flowing from the lips, or ad- 
dressed to the ears, of unsuspecting mnocence, we can barely sup- 
press our execration. This elegant collection presents, to those who 
admire music, a means of escaping from the too general pollution, 
and of indulging a pleasure which we are taught to regard as equally 
advantageous to the heart, taste, and understanding. Both editions 
are considerably enlarged by various songs extracted from the best 
modern poets, and in either shape the work maintains its right to 
rank as one of the most classical collections of songs in any lan- 
guage. 





Art. XVII. The Lady of the Lake, a Poem. By Walter Scott, 
Esq. 4to. Ballantyne, Edinburgh; and Longman and Miller, 
London. 1810. 


F the poem which we are now proceeding to examine were the 
production of an unknown or obscure author, our task would 
be short and easy. A simple outline of the plan, a selection of the 
most striking beauties, with some examples of its defects, and some 
general remarks on the leading characters and incidents, would suf- 
fice to adjust its true rank in the scale of contemporary poetry, and 
amply satisfy ourselves and our readers. Conscious of our own 
impartiality, and sure of having no prejudices to encounter on the 
part of the public, we should anticipate, with some confidence, the 
general confirmation of an opinion, deliberately formed after a 
careful and diligent perusal. 

But in reviewing the recent compositions of a distinguished and 
popular'writer, it is not easy to preserve our minds in the same 
state of stedfast and sober‘ neutrality ; because, in the literary as 
well as in the political world, the appearance of every highly emi- 
nent character usually gives birth to two great parties, by one of 
which the most candid critic is liable to be biassed: and if he 
should ultimately preserve his mental independence, he must expect 
that liis opinion, being too temperate to suit the tenets of either, 
will excite the dissatisfaction and perhaps the hostility of both. 
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No poet of the present day has acquired the same celebrity as 
Mr. Scott. It has been justly observed, that his compositions 
‘ possess very great merit, and various kinds of merit; both im the 
picturesque representation of visible objects, and in the description 
of great and striking events ; but in the choice of his subjects he 
has, for reasons best known to himself, thought fit to select such 
as were most congenial to his own inclinations, or suggested by the 
course of his favourite studies. Instead of following, as he un- 
questionably might have done, the examples of Voltaire and ‘Tasso, 
who imitated Virgil, and of Virgil, who imitated Homer, or of 
writing, like Spenser, an allegorical epic, or like Milton, a sacred 
epic; he has abstained from writing any epic at all; and has re- 
peatedly composed long poetical narratives, not formed on any 
classical model, but rather resembling, in the irregularity of their 
construction, the obsolete romances of chivalry. And this he has 
continued to do, notwithstanding the remonstrances of very acute 
and enlightened friends, who reminded him that they ‘ never enter- 
tamed much partiality for this sort of composition ;’ who ‘ ven- 
tured to express their regret at this abuse of his talents ;’ who ob- 
served to him, that ‘ to write a modern romance of chivalry, seems 
to be much such a fantasy as to build a modern abbey, or an English 
pagoda ;’ and who declared that a second production of the same 
sort ‘ imposed on them a sort of duty to drive the author from so 
idle a task, by a fair exposition of the faults which are in a manner 
inseparable from its execution.’ 

Now, whether Mr. Scott is justifiable for having made his own 
estimate of his own powers; whether he had a right, either on the 
plea of modesty or of indolence, to renounce his claim to the highest 
and become a candidate for a subordinate class of literary honours, 
is an intricate question which we forbear to discuss. ‘The degree 
of moral guilt incurred by his disregard of the admonitions and 
authority of bis critical friends, is a second question on which we 
think it right to maintain a cautious reserve. But there is a third 

uestion in which we are unwillingly involved. The Lady of the 

ke is not an epic poem ; it is, about as much as its two prede- 
cessors, a romance. We, therefore, who have undertaken to decide 
on the character of this poem, are compelled, either to acquiesce 
in the declaration that it is necessarily a compound of absurdity, or 
to dissent from that proposition, and to canvass our opponent's ar- 
gumenis; and we adopt, though reluctantly, the latter alternative. 

‘The ‘ fair exposition of the faults which are, in a manner, inse- 
parable from the execution’ of a romance, begins with an abstract 
of the story of Marmion. This is followed by a series of com- 
ments intended to prove, Ist. ‘Lhat the narrative is almost made up 
aud composed of episodes, and resembles a mere gallery of detached 
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groups and portraits rather than a grand historical picture in which 
all the personages are concerned in one great transaction. 2d. ‘That 
the plot is unravelled in a manner most obscure, laborious, and im- 
perfect; and that the leading incidents are woven together into a petty 
intricacy and entanglement, which remind the critic of the ‘ machmery 
of a bad German novel, or the trial of a pettifogging attorney.’ 
3d. That the whole story is a tissue of improbable and incredible 
accidents. 4th. That the principal characters are so entirely worth- 
less as to excite but little of our sympathy; or insipid ; or contempt- 
ible. 5th. That there is, throughout, too much neglect of Scotish 
feelings and Scotish character. : 

Supposing all these points to be completely established, it would 
certainly follow that Mr. Scott had utterly failed in the execution 
of the task which he had prescribed to himself; not that the task 
itself was idle and foolish, or that the faults thus enumerated have 
an intimate and necessary connection with a romantic narrative. 
Indeed it is distinctly alleged as a chargé against the poet, that his 
incidents are not suited to the persons introdiced, that the feelings 
ascribed to his principal characters are not chivalrous feelings ; and 
it is evident that the scantiness of the narrative avd intricacy of plot 
attributed to Marmion, are faults which have nothing m common 
with the crowded adventures and rude contrivances of ancient ro- 
mance. We rea:lily bear witness ‘to the zeal with which the critic 
has discharged the ‘ sort of duty imposed upon hin ; we admit that 
he has conducted his scrutiny with unusual keenness and sagacity; 
we think that, although the charges of ‘ debasing lowness and vul- 
garity of expression, and ‘ flatness and tediousuess of the narrative,’ 
are not fairly made out, he has detected many errors of haste and 
inadvertence ; has exposed them with much friendly severity ; and 
has fully proved that the beautiful poem which he has examined 
might be susceptible of considerable improvement. But we have 
vainly sought for an argument in favour of the original proposition, 
which seems to be utterly forgotten during the whole discussion, 
until it finally gives rise to some invective against ‘ monkish illumi- 
nations,’ antique dresses, ‘ scraps and fragments of antiquarian his- 
tory and baronial biography,’ and to a prophecy that the popularity 
of the tales of chivalry introduced by Mr. Scott will be as short 
lived as that which has attended the poetry of Dr. Darwin. We 
venture to doubt the future completion of this prophecy; we doubt 
the critic’s own expectation of its accomplishment; and we more- 
over doubt his seriously entertaining the opinion which we have 
presumed to combat; rot only because, having employed it as a 
motive for the salutary chastisement which he proposed to bestow 
upon his friend, he shews so litile sulicitude concerning it, but be- 
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cause, m a passage which we will now proceed to quote, he seems 
to consider it as at least extremely questionable. 


‘ But the times of, chiyalry, it may be said, were more picturesque 
than the present times, They are befter adapted to poetry; and every 
thing that is associated with them has a certain hold on the imagination, 
and partakes of the interest of the period. We do not mean uéterly to 
deny this: nor can we stop, at present, to assign exact limits to our 
assent : but this we will venture to observe, in general, that if it be true 
that the interest which we take in the contemplation of the chivalrous 
era arises from the dangers and virtues by which it was distinguished, 
from the constant hazards in which its warriors passed their days, and 
the mild and generous valour with which they met those hazards,— 
joined to the singular contrast which it presented between the ceremo- 
nious polish and gallantry of the nobles, and the brutish ignorance of 
the body of the people :—if these are, as we conceive they are, the 
sources of the charm which still operates in behalf of the days of 
knightly adventure, then it should follow, that nothing should interest 
us, by association with that age, but what serves naturally to bring be- 
fore us those hazards and that valour, and gallantry, and aristocratical 
superiority. Any description, or any imitation, of the exploits in which 
those qualities were signalized, will do this most eflectually. Battles, 
tournaments, penances, deliverance of damsels, instalments of knights, 
and intermixed with these, we must admit-some description of arms, 
armorial bearings, castles, battlements, and chapels: but the least and 
lowest of the whole certainly is the description of the servants’ liveries, 


. and of the peaceful Operations of eating, drinking, and ordinary salu- 


tation.’ 


Now we should be unwilling to confound a qualified negation of 
utter dissent with a frank concession ; it is perhaps rather less intel- 
ligible and more ungracious ; but since the proposition in question 
is, that ‘ that the times of chivalry are more picturesque than the 
present times, better adapted to poetry, Xc. any modification of 
assent to its truth seems to furnish a su‘Ticieyt exculpation of Mr. 
Scott’s practice. Besides, the following 7/s (proverbially peace- 
makers) lead to something like an amicable negociation on the basis 
of ‘the charm which still operates in behalf of the days of knightly 
adventure ;’ ‘ battles,’ &c. are recognized as members of the asso- 
ciation ; and not only ‘ arms and armorial bearings,’ but even ‘ cas- 
tles and chapels’ are permitted to treat as allies, instead of being 
rebufied like abbeys and pagodas. All this, it is true, terminates 
with fresh denunciations of hostility against servants’ liveries, eat- 
ing, drinking, and bowing; but we, in our turn, do not mean ‘ ut-, 
terly to deny’ the justice of the censure passed on them, though we 
‘ cannot stop to assign exact limits to our assent.’ 

We have already stated our reasons for thinking it incumbent 
upon us, to take some-notice of a topic very closely connected with 

the 
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the immediate object of our attention ; and we trust that we shall 
be thought to have shewn due deference to an authority which we 
. are not bound to consider as absolutely infallible. If it be per- 
mitted to us to offer our own poetical creed, we should wish to say, 
in the first place, precisely what by the critic’s admission ‘ may be 
said ;’ and to defend it by the very reasons on which he has grounded 
his hypothetical concurrence. We should add that, in general, any 
narrative, inasmuch as its merit mus partly depend on the skill and 
taste of the narrator, may be a proper subject for the embellish- 
ments of poetry; that if the scene of such narrative, whether true 
or fictitious, be laid either in a distant age or country, it will ne- 
cessarily require a description of all such visible objects as cannot 
be familiar to the untravelled or unlettered reader; that the essen- 
tial merit of these descriptions is fidelity, which on many occasions 
supposes minuteness and even length, because ‘ armorial bearings, 
castles,’ &c. cannot be depicted by algebraic symbols, or by any 
equally compendious mode of expression ; and we should, in our 
turn, venture to predict, that the amusing and beautiful, however 
improbable, tale of Marmion, will continue to be perused with 
delight, when not only the cloying sweetness of Darwin’s poetry, 
but ‘even the shrewdest criticisms on Mr. Scott’s compositions, in- 
cluding those which we are now about to offer to our readers, shall 
be consigned to utter oblivion. 

‘ The scene of the following poem is laid, chiefly, in the vicinity 
of Loch Katrine, in the western highlands of Perthshire. The 
time of action includes six days, and the transactions of each day 
otcupy a canto.” Of these cantos, entitled the Chase, the Island, 
the Gathering, the Prophecy, the Combat, and the Guard-room, 
we will exhibit the contents in succession; occasionally assisting 
our feeble language by extracts from the poem. 

The ‘ Chase,’ which, if it had not been longer and more distress- 
ing than chases usually are, would not have formed a proper intro- 
duction to the story, commences near Glenartney, on the side of 
the mountain Benvoirlich, and, after conducting us through a coun- 
try which is far too intricate for any southern sportsman to encounter, 
leads us, after twice crossing the Teith, and coasting Loch Achray, 
into the woody fastnesses of Ben-ledi, near Loch Katrine. One 
only sportsman, whose ‘ gallant grey’ appeared to be as indefati- 
gable as the hounds ‘ of St. Hubert’s breed,’ was able to reach 
this spot, and was preparing to dispatch the stag, when the animal, 
by a desperate leap down the side of a rocky glen, eluded the pur- 
suit of his enemies. An attempt to recover the prey only occa- 
sions the death of the good horse; and his master, after duly la- 
menting its fate, has full leisure to blow his bugle, to recal his 
hounds, and to contemplate his present situation. He finds aay 
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self, at the close of day, im a solitary dell, thickly wooded, and eu- 
compassed with rocks. 
* And now, to issue from the glen, 

No pathway meets the wanderer’s ken, 

Unless he climb, with footing nice, 

A far projecting precipice. 

The broom’s tough roots his ladder made, 

‘The hazel saplings lent their aid ; 

And thus an airy pdint he won, 

Where, gleaming with the setting sun, 

One burnish’d sheet of living gold, 

Loch Katine lay beneath him roll’d; 

In all her length far-winding lay ; 

With promontory, creek, and bay, 

And islands, which, empurpled bright, 

Floated amid the livelier light ; 

And mountains, which, like giants, stand 

To centinel enchanted land. 

High on the south, huge Ben-venue 

Down to the lake in masses threw 

Crags, knolls, and mounds, confus’dly hurl’d, 

The fragments of an earlier world, 

A wildering forest feather'd o’er 

His ruin’d sides, and summits hoar, 

While on the north, through middle air, 

Ben-An heav'd high his forehead bare.’ 
This enchanting picture naturally suggests to our wanderer the re- 
flection that a good baron’s castle on some height, a lady’s bower 
in the vale, a monastery on one of the distant meadows, a hermitage 
in the lonely island beneath him, and other symptoms of civiliza- 
tion, would be very agreeable accompaniments to such wild and 
picturesque scenery; and that his prospect of a supperless night 
spent in the woods, and followed by a most unpromising ‘search 
after some beaten track, to be perfornred on foot, was not much 
enlivened by the chance of being robbed by some highland plun- 
derers. Possibly, however, some of his companions in thie chase 
may be within hearing. He blows his bugle, and at the instant a 
small skiff, conducted by a damsel, issues from the island and short!y 
reaches the shore, scarcely giving him time to quit his post and to 
take his stand, 





* conceal’d amid the brake, 
To view this Lady of the Lake. 
The maiden paus’d, as if again 
She sought to catch the distant strain ; 
With head up-rais‘d, and look intent, 
And eye and ear attentive bent, 
And locks flung back, and lips apart, 
Like monument of Grecian art, 
VOL. 111. NO. V5. 11 In 
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In list’ning mood she seem’d to stand, 
The guardian Naiad of the strand.’ 

The glow of youth and health diffused over her cheeks, and ren- 
more animated by recent exercise ; the loveliness of her form 
unconsciously thrown into the most graceful attitude; her air of 
conscious dignity ; her rich but not splendid dress; her eloquent 
countenance which told the successive emotions of her heart while 
she loudly uttered the name of ‘ Father!’ and with a more faulter- 
ing voice inquired if ‘ Malcolm’ had sounded the bugle, were not 
lost upon the stranger, who eagerly advanced to address her. 

‘ The maid alarm’d, with hasty oar, 
Push’d her light shallop from the shore, 
And, when a space was gain’d between, 
Closer she drew her bosom’s screen ; 
(So forth the startled swan would swing, 
So turn to prune bis ruffled wing.) 
Then safe, though flutter’d and amaz’d, 
She paus’d, and on the stranger gaz’d. 
Not his the form, not his the eye, 

That youthful maidens wont to fly.’ 


Neither did she fly; but, after hearing his story, informed him, to 
his great surprise, that a certain prophetic minstrel had foretold his 
arrival, and that preparations were already made at her father’s 
abode for his reception. 

Being permitted to row her over to the island, which exhibits no 
marks of being inhabited, he is conducted through an intricate cop- 
pice to a large mansion of rough timber, at the porch of which 
Ellen (for so-his fair conductress is named) stops him, and gaily 
exclaims, 

* On heaven and on thy lady call, 
And enter the enchanted hall.’ 


He enters, and at the instant a huge naked sword, which, together 
with all possible implements of war and the chase, had been sus- 
pended from the walls, drops at his feet. This ominous accident 
startles him ; he picks up the blade, observes that he never saw but 
one man capable of wielding such a weapon in battle, and is in- 
formed by Ellen that it belongs to her futher. He has ‘no time for 
farther comment, being now introduced to the Lady Margaret, a 
stately matron, who entertains him at table with great courtesy ; 
after which he declares himself to be James Fitz-James, the knight 
of Snowdoun ; and endeavours in his turn, by various hints, to learn 
the name and quality of his hostesses; but Lady Margaret eludes 
his inquiries, and the answer of Ellen is not very satisfactory : 
‘“ Wierd women we! by dale and down, 
We dwell afar from tower and town. 
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We stem the flood; we ride the blast; 
On wandering knights our spells we cast ; 
While viewless minstrels touch the string, 
"Tis thus our charmed rhymes we sing.” 
She sung, and still a harp unseen 

Filled up the symphony between.’ 

The song being concluded, and the supper removed, Fitz-James 
is left to take that rest which, it might have been supposed, the 
fatigues of the day had rendered necessary. But the perplexing 
mystery which attended his whole entertainment, and the torment 
of unsatisfied curiosity on the subject of the ominous sword, pro- 
duce a succession of bad dreams. His horse dies under him ; his 
barge sinks from beneath his feet; he is overthrown in battle ; 

* Again returned the scenes of youth, 
Of confident undoubting truth; 
Again his soul he interchanged 
With friends whose hearts were long estranged. 
They come, in dim procession led, 
The cold, the faithless, and the dead; 
As warm each hand, each brow as gay, 
As if they parted yesterday.’ 


He wooes the fair Ellen, whose yielded hand is suddenly changed 
within his grasp into a cold gauntlet, and her whole person expands 
into the giant form of an armed warrior. He wakes; but the ar- 
mour on the wall retraces his hideous dreams. He starts from his 
bed of heath, and rushes into the open air, where the calmness of 
a fine moonlight night restores his recollection. A soliloquy, in 
which he indulges, informs us that the conflict in his mind is con- 
nected with some secret cause of dislike to the Douglas family : 
after which he returns to his couch, and, having said his prayers, 
sleeps soundly till morning. 

‘The-second canto introduces to us the prophetic minstrel, the 
‘ white-haired Allan-Bane,’ who, whilst Fitz-James was passing 
from the island to the main, had wandered down to the shore of 
the lake for the purpose of greeting him with a farewel song. He 
sate on the beach, 


* Reclined against a blighted tree, 
As wasted, grey, and worn as he. 
To minstrel meditation given, 
His reverend brow was raised to heaven, 
As from the rising sun to claim 
A sparkle of inspiring flame. 
His hand, reclined upon the wire, 
Seemed watching the awakening fire ; 
So still he sate, as those who ait 
Till judgment speak the doom of fate; 
112 So 
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So still, as if no breeze might dare 
To lift one lock of hoary hair ; 

So still, as life itself were fled 

In the last sound his harp had sped. 
Upon a rock, with lichens wild, 
Beside him Ellen sate and smiled’ 


Tt was a smile of exultation, on observing the unwillingness of 
Fitz-James to dose sight of her altogether; a transient gleam of 
coquetry with which her conscience reproached her as vain and 
selfish ; and, to make her peace with the upbraiding image of her 
Malcolm, she ordered the minstrel to sing ‘ the glory of the Graeme.’ 
He strikes his harp; but the harp, which having formerly belonged 
to St. Modan, had ever since been addicted to prophecy, returned a 
mournful sound, similar to that which, the minstrel said, had fore- 
told the banishment of the Douglasses. He now apprehends some 
impending calamity ; but Ellen laughs at his fears, expresses her 
contentment with her present lot, and playfully observes, that she has 
no occasion to resort to courts in search of suitors, since her charms, 
as he well knows, have captivated the stern Sir Roderick, the pride 
of the highlands and the terror of the low country. ‘The minstrel 
chides her for her ill-timed mirth; reminds her of Sir Roderick’s 
fierce and unmanageable character ; of that impetuosity which had 


led him to kill a personal enemy in the presence of his sovereign; . 


of the haughtiness with which he continued to set King James’s 
power at defiance ; of the asylum which he had granted to her ex- 
iled father and herself; and hints to her that her obligations to 
him and to his mother the Lady Margaret, and her sense of the 
advantages which might result to her father by her marriage with 
such a chieftain, ought to inspire her, at least, with respect and 
reverence. Ellen repels these arguments in an answer equally ra- 
tional and animated, which she concludes by saying, 


‘ The hand, that for my father fought, 
I honour, as his daughter ought ; 
But, can I clasp it reeking red 
From peasants slaughtered in their shed? 
No! wildly while his virtues gleam, 
They make his passions darker seem, 
And flash along his spirit high, 
Like lightning o'er the midnight sky. 
Whilst yet a child, (and children know, 
Instinctive taught, the friend and foe,) 
I shuddered at his brow of gloom, 
His shadowy plaid, and sable plume ; 
A maiden grown, I ill could bear 
His haughty mien ang lordly air; 
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But, if thou join’st a suitor’s claim, 

In serious mood, to Roderick’s name, 

I thrill with anguish! or, if e’er 

A Douglas knew the word, with fear. 

To change such odious theme were best ;— 
What think’st thou of our stranger guest ?’ 


‘The minstrel now recurs to his alarming omens and forebodings ; 
but the conversation is soun mterrupted ; first, by the sounds of 
distaut music, and then by the appearance of four barges, which, 
on a nearer approach to’ the island, are discovered to contain Sir 
Roderick himself, whose ‘ bannered pine’ floats on the breeze, and 
whose pipers continue to sound their martial ‘ pibrock’ till they are 
succeeded by the rowers, who chaunt a wild and animated boat- 
song. ‘The Lady Margaret hastens to the beach to receive her son ; 
and Ellen is reluctantly preparing to accompany her, when the sound 
of her father’s bugle strikes upon her ear. She hurries with Alian 
Bane to her skiff, crosses to the main land, and is received into the 
arms of Douglas. 
‘ Some feelings are to mortals given 
With less of earth in them than heaven ; 
And if there be a human tear, 
From passion’s dross refined atid clear, 
A tear so limpid and so meek, 
It would not stain an angel’s cheek, 
"Tis that which pious fathers shed 
Upon a duteous daughter’s head!’ 
At such a moment Ellen’s eyes could scarcely inform her that 
Douglas was not alone, and that Malcolm Graeme was his compa- 
nion ; but whilst her father addressed to him an elogium on the 
faithful minstrel, and avowed his exultation in the affection of such 
a daughter, she had leisure to catch a few glances of her lover, 
though apparently cccupied in concealing the tumult of her joy by 
caressing the favourite dogs who fawned upon her, and the hawk who 
perched _— her wrist. Douglas had been hunting in the woods 
of Glenfinlas; had been nearly surprised by the royal party; and 
owed his safety to young Malcolm Graeme, who, though a ward of 
the king, had risked his estates for the preservation of his friend. 
This she learnt whilst they returned to the island, to which even 
Malcolm is welcomed by Roderick, though with a reluctant and 
ungracious hospitality. But the tranquillity of the company is of 
short duration. The king, it seems, during a hunting excursion 
through the southern borders of Scotland, had surprised and hanged 
some chiefs of freebooters, and was thought to be preparing to 
act with equal severity against those of the northern and western 
highlands; and Roderick, having imparted this information to his 
113 guests, 
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guests, and announced his resolution to repel force by force, closes 
bis speech by a formal demand of Ellen im marriage. But Douglas, 
still loyal to his sovereign, whose injustice he imputes to the calum- 
nies of his enemies, and Atarls , by the deadly paleness which 
at the instant overspreads his daughter's countenance, of her aver- 
sion to the match, declines the offer, and declares his intention of 
concealing her in some more secret asylum. Roderick’s passions 
are kindled ; his 

—— ‘ darken’d brow, where wounded pride 

With ire and disappointment vied, 

Seemed, by the torch’s gloomy light, 

Like the ill demon of the night, 

_ Stooping his pinions’ shadowy sway 

Upon the nighted pilgrim’s way. 

But, unrequited Love! thy dart 

Plunged deepest its envenom’d smart ; 

And Roderick, with thine anguish stung, 

At length the hand of Douglas wrung, 

While eyes, that mock’d at tears before, 

With bitter drops were running o'er.’ 


His jealous fury soon vents itself in an insult to Malcolm, who, on 
Ellen’s rising to retire, had hastened to assist her. ‘The rivals are 
equally inflamed ; the defiance is retorted ; their hands are on their 
swords ; their mortal conflict is with difficulty prevented by the in- 
oe of Douglas; and Malcolm; rushing down to the beach, 
and disdaining to receive from his enemy even the assistance of a 
boat, plunges into the lake and swims to the opposite shore. 

The third canto opens with a description of the superstitious ce- 
remonies attending the preparation of the ‘ cross of fire,’ the signal 
for the ‘ gathering’ of the clan. The impetuous Roderick, now 
convulsed by contending passions, cast many an impatient glauce at 
the operation. 


* Such glance the mountain eagle threw, 
As, from the cliffs of Benvenue, 
She spread her dark sails on the wind, 
And, high in middle heaven reclined, 
With her broad shadow on the Jake 
Silenced the warblers of the brake. 
A heap of withered boughs was piled 
Of juniper and rowan wild, 
Mingled with shivers from the oak 
Rent by the lightning’s recent stroke : 
Brian, the hermit, by it stood, 
Barefooted, in his frock and hood; 
His grisled beard, and matted hair, 
Obscured a wisage of despair ; a 
ty 
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His naked arms and legs, seamed o'er, 
The scars of frantic penance bore.— 

No peasant sought that hermit’s prayer, 
His cave the pilgrim shunned with care ; 
The eager huntsman knew his bound, 
And in mid chase called off his hound ; 
Or if, in lonely glen or strath, 

The desert-dweller met his path, 

He prayed, and signed the cross between, 
While terror took devotion’s mien.’ 


The birth of this Brian resembled that of the fabulous Merlin. 
Shunned by the companions of his childhood as the supposed son 
of a demon; driven by despair to hide himself in a monastery, 
where he devoted himself to the study of magic; and from: thence 
to sava.e solitude; this frantic visionary never visited the haunts of 
men but when the feudal lord of his clan demanded his assistance. 
The pile is lighted ; a goat sacrificed ; and Brian, holding up a cross 
of ‘ sepulchral yew,’ begins his imprecations on all those who, be- 
ing members of the clan, shall fail to rush to battle when demanded 
by this dreadful signal. The points of the cross are successively 
kindled, and quenched in blood, whilst the hermit again and again 
denounces vengeance against the cowardly or reluctant, his curses 
being re-echoed by all the attendants. The ‘ cross of fire,’ thus con- 
secrated, is delivered by Roderick to his trusty messenger, who, 
having passed the lake, bears it in breathless haste to the end of his 
appointed stage, the village of Duncraggan. The laird of the vil- 
lage was lately dead ; all was desolation ; and the maids and matrons 
were singing the coronach or death-song. But grief must not arrest 
the march of the fiery cross. ‘The son starts from his father’s bier, 
snatches the dreadful symbol, learns the place of muster, and hur- 
ries to the next station, where a bridegroom, on his way to church, 
becomes in his turn the messenger, and with equal speed conyeys 
the summons to a new destination. Every occupation ces $43 
every passion subsides ; the whole clan are instantly in motion, an 
in a few hours assemble at the place of rendezvous. 

In the mean time Douglas, true to his resolution, had quitted 
the lonely isle, and retired with Ellen to the ‘ Goblin’s cave,’ a 
secure hiding-place amidst the crags of the mountain Benvenue ; 
and Roderick had sent his scouts to examine and secure all the 
neighbouring passes. He had therefore no fears for the safety of 
his friend; he had vowed to forget, in the tumults of war, his un- 
grateful mistress, and the preparations for a contest so desperate as 
that which he now meditated demanded all his attention. 


* But he who stems a stream with sand, 
And fetters flame with flaxen band, , 
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Has yet a harder task to prove, 

By firm resolve to conquer love ! 

Eve finds the chief, like restless ghost, 
Still hovering near his treasure lost ; 
For though his haughty heart deny 

A parting meeting to his eye, 

Still fondly strains his anxious ear 

The accents of her voice to hear; 

And inly did he curse the breeze 

That waked to sound the rustling trees.’ 


His hopes are not quite disappointed. He hears the voice of Ellen, 
which, accompanied by the harp of Allan-Bane, chaunts a hymn to 
the Virgin ; ; he continues to listen long after the sound has ceased, 
then hurries to his boat, and proceeds to join his clan at the vale 
of Lanrich. 

The fourth canto commences with a fresh proof of zeal exhibited 
by the fiend-born hermit. He consults the fearful oracle of the 
Taghairm. Wrapped im the hide of a bull which had been sacri- 
ficed for the: purpose, and laid on the verge of the pool into which 
a lofty cataract discharges its torrents, 


* Rocking beneath their headlong sway, 
And drizzled by the ceaseless spray, 
Midst groan of rock, and roar of stream, 
The wizard waits prophetic dream.’ 


And the inspiration, thus dearly purchased by a night of ceaseless 
horror, enables him to announce, that ‘ the party which shall first 
> the blood of an enemy will be ultimately victorious.’— 

oderick, who had just learned that a spy had entered his territory 
under the guidance of a clansman who had already received orders 
to betray him, heard with exultation the easy conditions on which 
victory might be secured. He at the same time learned that the 
earls of Moray and Mar were at Doun; and that, on the morrow, 
he'might expect to be attacked. He therefore issued the necessary 
orders. Meanwhile Douglas has left the Goblin cave, without de- 
claring the purpose of his j journey, which the disconsolate Ellen 
attributes to some project of saving Roderick Dhu, now on the eve 
of risking a battle in her cause, or of liberating Malcolm, whom 
the second-sighted minstrel had announced as ‘being a prisoner at 
Stirling. Allan-Bane is unable to dissipate her fears :— 


‘ When in such tender tone, yet grave, 
Douglas a parting blessing gave, 
The tear that glistened in his eye 
Drown’d not his purpose fixed and high. 
My soul, though feminine and weak, 
Can image his: evn as the lake, 
Itself 
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Itself disturbed by slightest shock, 
Reflects th’ invulnerable rock.— 
Alas! he goes to Scotland’s throne ; 
Buys his triend’s safety with his ewn ; 
He goes to do—what [ had done 

Had Douglas’ daughter been his son!’ 


The minstrel then attempts to dissipate the grief which he cannot 
sooth, by reciting a long traditional ballad on the subject of the 
Goblin cave, their present place of retirement; and he has scarcely 
ended it when they are surprised by the sudden appearance of the 
stranger knight, the gallant Fitz-James. Ellen, alarmed by her 
knowledge of the dangers by which he is encompassed, and still 
more alarmed when she learns, by a declaration of his passion, that 
she is the cause of his rashness, generously explains to him the 
secret of her heart, convinces him that his suit is hopeless, and 
urges him to take, before his departure, some necessary precautions 
for his safety: but he heeds her not, and departs abruptly, after 
putting on her finger a ring, given to him, as he tells her, by his 
sovereign, whose life he had been so fortunate as to save, and which 
would secure to her any boon in the monarch’s power to bestow. 
He has not proceeded far, when a loud shout from his guide awakens 
his suspicions. He beholds a raven feeding on the carcase of a 
horse which he recognises as the ‘ gallant grey,’ the late companion 
of his chase; and to scare the bird from its prey is the motive al- 
leged for the shout which had alarmed him. But the savage scenery 
which surrounds him, the entangled path which he is treading, the 
inauspicious omen which he has just encountered, and the still more 
inauspicious features of the ‘ red Murdoch,’ the conductor on whose 
dubious fidelity his chance of a safe return depends, are not calcu- 
lated to inspire him with security. A menace that the first symp- 
tom of treachery shall be punished with instant death, awes the 
guide into silence; they proceed sullenly on their journey; and en- 
counter, on the edge of a precipice, a wretched female maniac, 
formerly captured during a foray im the lowlands, who, though 
rudely Soubed and threatened by Murdoch, attaches herself to 
Fitz-James, attracts his attention by a wild song expressive of her 
misfortunes, and, in the course of her incoherent strains, warns 
him that ‘ the toils are set,’ and that ‘ the knives of his enemies are 
whetted’ for his destruction, These obscure hints confirm his 
suspicions of Murdoch, who, being taxed with treachery, takes to 
flight, bends his bow, discharges an arrow at his pursuer which 
misses its aim but pierces the breast of poor ‘ Blanche of Devan,’ 
and is almost instantly overtaken and killed by the indignant knight. 
The wound of the unhappy maniac:is ssastal 3 a ray of reason re- 
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turns in her last moments; she gives to her avenger a lock of hair, 
the pledge of her lover’s affection :— 
*“ QO! by thy knighthood’s honour'd sign, 

And for thy life preserv’d by mine, 

When thou shalt see a darksome man, 

Who boasts him chief of Alpine’s clan, 

With tartans broad and shadowy plume, ~ 

And hand of blood, and brow of gloom, 

Be thy heart bold and weapon strong, 

And wreak poor Blanche of Devan’s wrong! 

They watch for thee by pass and fell ; 

Avoid the path !—O God !—farewell !”’ 
Fitz-James, deeply interested by the scene before him, takes a lock 
of hair from the head of the murdered Blanche, unites it to that of 
her lover, dips both in her blood, places the braid on the side of 
his bonnet, and swears to take vengeance on the pitiless Roderick, 
whose sword, by depriving her of her lover, had first driven her to 
despair and madness. But a faint aud distant shout, answered and 
repeated in various directions, recalls to his mind that the hour of 
retribution is not yet arrived, and that he must, if possible, provide 
for his own immediate safety. On all sides his progress is arrested, 
either by precipices or torrents, or by souads which indicate an 
assembled enemy. He resolves to wait till night; but when he re- 
sumes his way, night only multiplies his difficulties. Wearied by 
constant disappointments, drenched by unseen torrents, chilled by 
the night air of the mountains, breathless with toil, and faint with 
hunger, he at length arrives on a craggy eminence, and, 
* as a rock’s huge point he turned, 
A watch-fire close before him burned. 
Beside its embers red and clear, 
Bask’d, in his plaid, a mountaineer ; 
And up he sprung with sword in hand. 
“ Thy name and purpose, Saxon! stand !” 
“ A stranger.” “ What dost thou require ?” 
“ Rest; and a guide; and food; and fire. 
My life’s beset ; my path is lost ; 
The gale has child my limbs with frost.” 
“Art thou a friend to Roderick?” “ No!” 
“ Thou darest not call thyself a foe ?” 
*“ T dare! to him, and all the band 
He brings to aid his murderous hand !”’” 


The mountaineer, convinced that an address so little conciliating is 
incompatible with the designs of a spy, asks with some hesitation 
whether such can be, as was reported, his real character. . The 
charge is, of course, indignantly repelled. ‘ is he, as his dress 

evinces, 
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evinces, a knight?” ‘ Yes; and therefore the mortal foe of all op- 
pressors.’ By these answers Fitz-James so far ingratiates himself 
with the highlander, that he is imstantly permitted to share his sup- 
per, his fire-side, his heathy couch, and his plaid. ‘ Stranger,’ 
says his host, ‘ I am a clansman and a kinsman of Roderick; bound 
to revenge the insults thou hast cast upon him. I know that on thy 
life depends his success. I might, by a blast of my horn, call his 
clan to crush thee; I might easily destroy thee, weak and fainting 
as thou art, by defying thee to single combat. But honour, more 
imperious than any other duty, forbids me to assail the wearied 
stranger or refuse him the boon he implores. Rest here. I will 
myself guide thee, tomorrow, beyond the limits of Roderick’s 
power.’ 
‘ I take thy courtesy, by heaven, 

As freely as "tis nobly given.’ 

“ Well; rest thee; for the bittern’s cry 

Sings us the lake’s wild lullaby.” 

With that, he shook the gathered heath, 

And spread his plaid upon the wreath ; 

And the brave foemen, side by side, 

Lay peaceful down, like brothers tried, 

And slept, until the dawning beam 

Purpled the mountain and the stream.’ 


Tn the beginning of the fifth canto Fitz-James and his companion 
set forth upon their journey, and, in spite of the intricacy and dif- 
ficulties of their path, proceeded with some expedition till they 
reached the pass of Vennachar, where the guide, compelled to 
slacken his pace, resumed the conversation of the preceding even- 
ing. ‘ Why venture into these mountains without a pass from 
Rederick ?—‘ A soldier’s pass is his sword; besides, when drawn 
hither four days ago in pursuit of my game, I saw nothing io ap- 
prehend.’ ‘ But why return?’ ‘ Perhaps to recover a stray hawk, 
or hound, or to meet some highland maid.’ ‘ Thou knew’st not 
that Mar had collected his forces to attack us.’ ‘ No. He armed 
only for the protection of the king’s sports.’ ‘ But whence thy 
enmity to Roderick?’ ‘1 know hin not. But be murdered a knight 
in the king’s presence.’ ‘The provocation justified the act.’ ‘ But, 
soldier, canst thou justify his life of eternal pillage? ‘ Saxon! 
the rich country which we spoil was the property of our ancestors. 
Thou seest that which we now inhabit. These rocks, could they 
speak, would proclaim to us that they can afford us nothing beyond 
a temporary shelter; and that our subsistence must be purchased 
by the sword.’ ‘ But why is my path waylaid, and my security 
dependent on thy protection? ‘ Ask thine own rashness: a secret 
visitor is liable to suspicion.’ ‘ Well! I will not offend thee by 


alleging 
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alleging further cause of enmity. Suffice it that I am bound by 
promise to encounter Roderick. Twice have 1 come hither in 
peace: when I return it shall be as an avowed enemy ; and never 
was lover more impatient to meet a mistress than I am to meet 


this rebel chieftain and his band.’ 


*“ Have then thy wish !’—He whistled shrill, 
And he was answered from the hill: 
Wild, as the scream of the curlew, 
From crag to crag the signal flew. 
Instant, through copse and heath, arose 
Bonnets, and spears, and bended bows ; 
On right, on left, above, below, 
Sprung up at once the lurking foe. 
From shingles grey their lances start, 
The bracken-bush sends forth the dart ; 
The rushes, and the willow-wand, 

Are bristling into axe and brand ; 

And every tuft of broom gives life 

To plaided warrior armed for strife. 
That whistle garrison’d the glen 

At once with full five hundred men ; 

As if the yawning hill to heaven 

A subterranean host had given. 
Watching their leader's beck and will, 
All silent there they stood and still ; 
Like the loose crags, whose threatening mass 
Lay tottering o’er the hollow pass, 

As if an infant’s touch could urge 
Their headlong passage down the verge, 
With step and weapon forward flung, 
Upon the mountain-side they hung.. 
The mountaineer cast glance of pride 
Along Benledi's living side, 

Then fixed his eye and sable brow 

Full on Fitz-James—* How say’st thou now ? 
These are Clan-Alpine’s warriors true ; 
And, Saxon,—I am Roderick Dhu!”’ 


Fitz-James, though scared and startled by this dreadful exhibition, 
returns the look of defiance, and, with his back against a rock, 
dares the master of his fate to give the signal for his destruction. 
But Roderick, assuming a more courteous air, waves his hand in 
silence, and the assembled clan is again couched on the ground. 
Whilst Fitz-James views with a look of suspense and alarm this 
new vision, his companion reminds him of the pledge of safety 
already given; directs him to follow; precedes him to the appointed 
ford; and, when arrived at a place of safety, dares him to single 
combat. ‘The knight hesitates ; he is unwilling to attempt the = 
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of his savage and haughty but generous deliverer ; but all his offers 
of conciliation are disdainfully rejected, and an insulting allusion to 
the ‘ braid of his fair lady's hair’ in his bonnet at length awakens 
his resentment. Roderick, who had thrown down his target, is 
unable, though far superior in strength, to ward off the thrusts of 
his skilful and nimble adversary ; he 1s wounded again and again , 
becomes faint and dizzy through loss of blood; is disarmed, and 
commanded to beg his life. In this extremity, 


‘ Like adder darting from his coil, 
Like wolf that dashes through the toil, 
Like mountain-cat who guards her young, 
Full at Fitz-James’s throat he sprung :’ 


The weapon which he receives in his body only adds a convulsive 
strength to the natural vigour of his grasp; he is the victor in the 
struggle; he draws his dagger; he aims it at his fallen antagonist ; 
but his brain is bewildered; his eyes wander; the weapon pierces 
the earth; and he swoons on the body of Fitz-James, who, thus 
enabled to extricate himself, returns thanks to heaven for his deli- 
verance. Having accomplished his vow to Blanche, he blows his 
bugle, washes his hands and face, and is shortly joined by four 
mounted squires with two led horses, one of which had been des- 
tined for Ellen, and is now left for the conveyance of Roderick, 
whom the knight recommends to the care of two of the squires, 
whilst, attended by the other two, he mounts and gallops off to- 
wards Stirling. Whilst mounting the hill he recogniges Douglas, 
who is also on his way to the city, disguised in ‘ poor array,’ and 
who, having ascertained that Malcolm was, as he feared, a prisoner 
in Stirling, had procured for Ellen a secure asylum in the monas- 
tery of Cambus Kenneth, and was now preparing to offer himself 
for the redemption of his friend. But he perceives that the city 
exhibits marks of general festivity, and that the burghers’ sports, 
which James V. never failed to attend, were goimg to begin; and it 
occurs te him that, by gaining some prize, he may have a chance of 
attracting the favourable regards of his sovereign. He easily 
eclipses all competitors in archery, wrestling, and hurling; but the 
king regards him not; and he carelessly throws the prizes amongst 
the populace. A stag is turned out for the amusement of the 
croud, avd pursued by two of the royal hounds; but a favourite 
greyhound which had followed Douglas, instantly springs forward, 
distances its rivals, seizes the stag, and by this unexpected intrusion 
gives rise to a scene of general tumult. Douglas, hitherto so pa- 
tient and enduring, when he sees his ‘ noble hound,’ his own and 
his Ellen’s companion, struck in anger by the king’s huntsman, in- 
stantly fells the offender to the ground, threatens the other — 
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who croud to assist their companion, proclaims his name to the 
multitude and to the king, and is, for his presumption, ordered by 
his sovereign into close confinement. The populace attempt to 
rescue him from the guards, and will not, even at his own request, 
abandon their purpose, till by an eloquent address he succeeds in 
mitigating their fury. A messenger from the Earl of Mar an- 
nounces an intention to attack the insurgents under Roderick, and 
the king sends orders to stop the march of the troops; but the re- 
port of a battle near Loch Katrine is spread through Stirling ; and 
the city, so lately a scene of festivity, is filled with alarm and dis- 
affection. 
‘The concluding canto presents to us the ‘ guard-room’ filled with 

a drunken and riotous soldiery, outlaws from all nations, enlisted 
under the royal standard, as a necessary, though dangerous guard 
against a disaffected nobility, and a giddy populace. ‘Their noctur- 
nal orgies had been frequently interrupted by the arrival of their 
wounded comrades from the Highland battle, and their noisy mirth 
had just recommenced with a Bacchanalian song, when an old soldier 
is introduced, accompanied by a minstrel and a damsel. Here is a 
fresh source of tumult; but when the damsel removes her tartan 
veil, the dignified air of Ellen represses their insolence, her beauty 
excites their compassion; she is introduced to their commander; 
explains her errand ; shews the signet ring ; and is respectfully con- 
ducted to an apartment in the palace, to await the hour of the king’s 
levee. Mean while Allan Bane prevails on one of the guards to 
introduce him to his imprisoned master, and is conducted to a spa- 
cious, but gloonry room where, when the bolts and chains were re- 
moved from the door, 

* Roused at the sound, from lowly bed 

A captive feebly raised his head ; 

The wondering minstrel looked, and knew 

Not his dear lord, but Roderick Dhu.’ 


The astonished minstrel has scarcely voice enough to answer the 
many hurried questions by which he is assailed, but having at length 
declared that Ellen is safe; that the Lady Margaret is well; that 
there are hopes of Douglas’s deliverance ; and that the Alpine clap 
had disputed the late battle with invincible obstinacy, 


* The chieftain reared his form on high, 

And fever’s fire was in his eye; 

But ghastly, pale, and livid streaks 

Chequered his swarthy brow and cheeks ; 

“ Hark! minstrel, I have heard thee play, 

With measure bold on festal day, 

In that lone isle, again where ne'er 

Shall harper play or warrior hear, ‘ 
That 
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That stirring air that peals on high, 

O’er Dermid’s race our victory ; 

Strike it! and then, (for well thou canst) 
Free from thy minstrel spirit glanced, 
Fling me the picture of the fight, 

When met my clan the Saxon might. 

I'll listen, till my fancy hears 

The clang of swords, the crash of spears ! 
These’ grates, these walls shall vanish then 
For the fair field of fighting men, 

And my free spirit burst away, 

As if it soared from battle-fray !” 

Thus adjured the minstrel enters upon au animated and beautiful 
circumstantial description of the battle, through which, however, we 
must forbear to follow him, and content ourselves with stating that 
its close was preceded by the death of the gallant Roderick, whose 
‘ lament’ is immediately poured forth by the pious Allan Bane.— 
During this time, the melancholy Ellen, incapable of deriving con- 
solation from the cold deference of a crowd of attendant menials, 
and casting a vacant glance on the useless magnificence which sur- 
rounded her, past the tedious minutes of suspense im reflecting on 
the quiet composure which she had so lately enjoyed in the ‘ lone 
island.’ The constrast between the gaudy splendor of her present 
apartment and the rustic decorations of her humble mansion, where 
her father was her protector, and Malcolm her companion, conti- 
tually called her mind to these recollections, and she was lost in me- 
ditation, when her ear was caught by the sounds of a well-known 
voice, which drew her to the window. The lay was Malcolm’s, and 
it told her that he was a prisoner. But she hears a hasty footstep. 
It is the knight of Snowdoun, who is come to conduct her to the 
presence chamber. Somewhat reassured by the company of a friend 
on whom she can rely with a sister’s confidence, she enters the bril- 
liant circle ; but, abashed by the gaze of numbers, conscious that 
on that moment depends the fate of her father and Malcolm, she 
hesitates, clings to the arm of Fitz-James for support, throws a fear- 
ful glance round the room in search of the dreaded monarch whom 
she comes to implore, and is astouished to find that every other eye 
i$ fixed on her conductor. 

* As wreath of snow on mountain breast, 

Slides from the rock that gave it rest, 

Poor Ellen glided from her stay ; 

And at the monarch’s feet she lay ; 

No word her choaking voice commands ; 

She showed her ring ; she clasped her hands 

O! nota moment could he brock, 

The generous prince, that suppliant'look ! 

Gently he raised her,’ &c. ‘ The 
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The king then informs her that he is already reconciled to her fa- 
ther, and calls him to witness the assertion ; after which he explains 


to her, in a whisper, the riddle of his own metamorphosis ; and finally . 


commands her to name the boon by which he is to redeem the 
pledge of Fitz-James’s faith. Ellen, no longer much alarmed for the 
fate of Malcolm, craves the grace of Roderick Dhu; and when, 
after learning his death, she is desired to make a fresh request, she 
blushes, preserves her silence, and places the ring in the hand of 
Douglas. 

* Nay, then my pledge has lost its force, 

And stubborn justice holds her course. 

“ Malcolm, come forth !” and at the word, 

Down kneel'd the Greme to Scotland’s lord. 

“ For thee, rash youth, no suppliant sues ; 

From thee may vengeance claim her dues, 

Who, nurtured underneath our smile, 

Hast paid our care by treacherous wile, 

And sought, amid thy faithful clan, 

A refuge for an outlawed man, 

Dishonouring thus thy loyal name— 

Fetters and warder for the Graeme !” 

His chain of gold the king unstrung ; 

The links o’er Malcolm’s neck’ he flung, 

Then gently drew the glittering band, 

And laid the clasp on Ellen’s hand.’ 

We have ventured to lay before our readers a table of contents 
which may possibly appear too minute and particular, in preference 
to a more general and concise abstract of the fable, because we con- 
¢cive that the merit of a poetical narrative consists nearly as much 
in the art with which the narrator avails himself of many little sub- 
ordinate incidents for the purpose of promoting the main design, as 
in the construction of the series of principal events: We have also 
borrowed from Mr. Scott a few extracts which we thought parti- 
cularly descriptive of his manner, on which'we will now take the 
liberty of offering a few general remarks. 

Never, we think, has the analogy between poetry and painting 
been more strikingly exemplified than in the writings of Mr. Scott. 
He sees every thing with a painter’s eye. Whatever he represents 
has a character of individuality, and is drawn with an accuracy and 
minuteness of discrimination which we are not accustomed to expect 
from verbal description. Much of this, no doubt, is the result of 
genius ; for there is a quick and comprehensive power of discern- 
ment, an intensity and keenness of observation, an almost intuitive 
glance, which natare alone can give, and by means of which her fa- 
vourites are enabled to discover characteristic differences where the 
eye of dulness sees nothing but uniformity: but something also 

must 
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must be referred to discipline and exercise. The liveliest fancy can 
only call forth those images which are already stored up in the me- 
mory ; and all that invention can do is to unite these into new com- 
bimations, which must appear confused and ill defined, if the im- 
pressions originally received by the senses were deficieut in strength 
and distinctness. It is because Mr. Scott usually delineates those 
objects with which he is perfectly familiar that his touch is so easy, 
correct, and animated. The rocks, the ravines, and the torrents 
which he exhibits, are not the imperfect sketches of a hurried tra- 
veller, but the finished studies of a resident artist, deliberately drawn 
from different points of view ; each has its true shape and position ; 
it is a portrait ; it has its name by which the spectator is mvited to 
examine the exactness of the resemblance. The figures which are 
combined with the landscape are painted with the same fidelity. 
Like those of Salvator Rosa, they are perfectly appropriate to the 
spot on which they stand. The boldness of feature, the lightness 
and compactness of form, the wildness of air, and the careless ease 
of attitude of these mountaineers, are as congenial to their native 
highlands as the birch and the pine which darken their glens; the 
sedge which fringes their lakes, or the heath which waves over their 
moors. 

The characters and manners of the ideal personages whom Mr. 
Scott has hitherto brought ito action are, in our opinion, equally 
conformable to truth and nature, and they are so for the reason just 
assigned, because the models from which they are copied have been 
examined and studied with an earnest and fond attention. They are 
not, indeed, the characters and manners of the day, but neither are 
they those of a period so remote as to be obscured in the mist of 
antiquity ; the times in which they are placed being distinctly known 
to all by numerous historical documents, and by the records of re- 
eent and credible tradition. Whoever attempts to tread in the more 
elevated walks of poetry is compelled to place his actors in an age 
antecedent to his own, not only because it affords rather more scope 
to his invention, or because it supplies him with words and images 
which are not degraded by too much familiarity, but for another 
and more important reason. ‘The object of poetry is to describe 
the minds and passions of man, and the scenery in which his life is 
passed, and to render the representation at once forcible and plea- 
sing ; but individuals and society continue to undergo a succession 
of changes analogous to those which take place in the face of na- 
ture, and on some point in this series the poet must fix his choice. 
The gloomy horrors of the primeval mountains, offering no objects 
to the contemplation but bare ridges and yawning chasms; or the 
naked savage insulated by his wants, and scarcely sensible but to the 
returns of hunger, can neither suggest fit materials. for splendid de- 
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scription, nor powerfully excite our feelings. It is not till the rocks 
have been shattered, tll their collected fragments have given birth 
to the diversified beauties of vegetation ; itis not till man, united in 
society, becomes accessible to all the varieties of passion; that 
mute scenery can excite admiration and pleasure, or human life 
awaken our sympathy. Again, there is a time when the torrent, 
which had corroded znd washed away the mingled elements of its 
rocky channel, deposits them on the plain which it forms and fer- 
tilizes; and the varied surface of the mountain landscape is ex- 
changed for a flat and tedious expanse of uniform luxuriance: 
there is also a time in the progress of civilization when the distinc- 
tions of human character are nearly obliterated, and when general 
opulence, and security and politeness, are accompanied by general 
insipidity and torpor. ‘There must therefore be some middle term 
between these opposite extremes; some period at which civilization 
has softened down the ferocity without diminishing the energy of 
mankind ; at which the expansive force of individual passion conti- 
nues to maintain a struggle against the coercion of general law, 
without unsettling the foundations of society; a period, perhaps, 
affording a considerable latitude of choice, which may be considered 
as most peculiarly fertile in materials for the higher kinds of poetry. 
Such were the heroic ages of Greece, and such, we think, may be 
found in the history of modern Europe, during the whole interval 


which elapsed between the first creation of hereditary feudal power, 


and the final abolition of feudal servitude. 

In the poem now under our consideration, we think that the two 
principal figures are contrasted with uncommon felicity. Fitz- 
ames, who more nearly resembles the French Henry the Fourth 
than the Scottish James V, is gay, amorous, fickle, intrepid, impe- 
tuous, affectionate, courteous, graceful, and dignified ; Roderick is 
gloomy, vindictive, arrogant, undaunted, but constant in his affec- 
tions, and true to his engagements; and the whole passage in which 
these personages are placed in opposition, from their first meeting 
to their final conflict, is conceived and written with a sublimity 
which has been rarely equalled. Ellen is most exquisitely drawn, 
and could not have been improved by contrast. She is beautiful, 
frank, affectionate, rational, and playful, combining the imnocence 

of a child with the elevated sentiments and courage of a heroine. 
By means of these characters, aided by those of Douglas and 
Malcolm, the latter of whom seems to be rather capriciously neg- 
lected by the poet throughout the three last'cantos, we are per- 
suaded that Mr. Scott might easily have created a sufficiency of in- 
teresting incident for the completion of a long and regular epic 
poem. Much of the ‘ Lady of the Lake’ is written in that spirit; 
for animated description is very generally substituted for the-cold- 
3 ness 
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ness of narration, and many subordinate personages are created for 
the purpose of ¢onducting us through the story. We are not ex- 
pressly told that Roderick Dhu is bigotted and superstitious, but 

is clansman and confidential agent, Lrian the hermit, a visionary 
as wild and savage as the solitude from whence he is drawn, is in- 
troduced into our presence, where he repeats his execrations and his 
penance. We are not told that the cross of fire is carried with 
eager haste from village to village by distinguished members of the 
clan; but the messengers are named, their persons and offices de- 
scribed, and we behold their hurried attitude, and their rapid pro- 
gress over the torrents and precipices which they successively tra- 
verse. The miseries inflicted by Roderick on the victims of bis 
predatory fury are not recited, but they are presented to our eyes in 
the frenzied figure of Blanche of Devan, whose intervention is em- 
ployed for the purpose of inspiring Fitz James with a personal ani- 
mosity to Roderick. Every canto of the poem would furnish us 
with similar instances. 

But Mr. Scott, contented with having written a beautiful and 
amusing tale, has abstained from urging a more ambitious claim, 
and has even solicitously avoided the appearance of wishing to at- 
tempt the majesty of epic composition. Perhaps he has acted 
wisely. Having traced out for himself a course on which he 
has long been exercised, he may confidently provoke the competi- 
tion of all his contemporaries. Secure in his well tried strength, 
he may fairly be allowed to regulate his own efforts; sometimes 
bounding along with careless elasticity, and sometimes calling out 
the full display of his powers, and surprising us by the rapidity of 
his irregular but spontaneous exertions: by submitting himself to 
the rein, and by encountering a length of toil rendered more irk- 
some by constraint, we are not sure that he would be able to attain 
the goal which has been reached by very few of his ablest prede- 
cessors. We are therefore rather disposed to approve than to 
blame the difiidence which shrinks from the attempt. Perhaps the 
wild scenery in which he delights is exhibited with more advantage 
by the sudden flashes with which his genius lights it up, than if it 
were more uniformly illuminated and exposed to steady observation. 
Perhaps the warfare of rival clans, however terrific in its results, 
and however favourable to the display of individual heroism, is too 
contracted in its extent, and too immed in its objects, to suit the 
gravity of the epic style; and the poet, after all his labour, might 
be reminded by some sagacious critic, that there is no task more 
idle than that of wasting beautiful poetry on the embellishment of 
county-history, and of immortalizing petty disputes which might 
have been more naturally settled by an application to a justice of 
peace, or to the court of chancery. 
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The measure of this poem, which is that of Gay’s fables, 
is not, in our opinion, happily chosen. We admit that it is rea- 
dily susceptible of grace aud elegance: and, after reading the 
‘ Lady of the Lake,’ we are compelled to acknowledge that 
it is capable of conveying the grandest and most awful as well as 
the tenderest emotions. But we object to>it, as the vehicle of 
a long narrative, on account of its extreme facility, which leads to 

frequent negligence. Mr. Scott is such a master of vérsification, 
that the most complicated metre does not, for an instaut, arrest the 
progress of his imagination ; its difficulties usually operate as a sa- 
dutary excitement to his attention, and, not unfrequently, suggest to 
him new and unexpected graces of expression. If a careless rhyme 
or an ill constructed phrase occasionally escape him amidst the 
irregular torrent of his stanza, the blemish is often imperceptible 
by the hurried eye of the reader: but when the short lines are 
yoked in. pairs, any dissonance in the jingle, or interruption of the 
construction cannot fail to give offence.. We learn from Horace 
that, in the course of a long work, a poet may legitimately in- 
dulge in a momentary slumber; but we do not wish to hear him 
snore. Another fault of this metre is its monotony. This is, in- 
deed, partly relieved in the present instance by the introduction of 
‘a prefatory stanza or two to each canto, and of songs, lays, ballads, 
odes, or hymns in various kinds of measure, some of them emi- 
nently beautiful, but so numerous, that the reader is rather disposed 
to resent their frequent intrusion, than to welcome them as a relief 
from the uniformity of the couplet. 

On the subject of the fable and contrivance of the poem we will 
only say that the author has avoided most of the leading faults with 
which his ‘ Marmion’ has been reproached. The plot is not laid 
in the marvellous concurrence of improbable accidents; it is not 
obscurely and laboriously unravelled; there is no petty intricacy or 
entanglement; the principal actors are not contaminated by such 
vices as destroy our interest in their fate ; there is no inattention to 
Scotish feelings or Scotish character; no allusions to English black 
letter hooks; and not one word about servants’ liveries. ‘These 
are strong proofs of Mr. Scott's docility, and of his deference to 
those friends who attended his former triumphs, not to hail him 
with songs of gratulation, but to stand behind him on his car, aud 
to whisper sober or sarcastic remarks on the instability of his 
fame. We trust that his complaisance will recommend him to the 
select class of readers who are too circumspect to be surprised into 
delight, and who can suspend their sympathy and keep amusement 
at bay, until, after duly communing with their own minds, and sol- 
Ying all their scruples, they shall have satisfied themselves that there 
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‘is solid and legitimate ground for yielding to pity or joy or terror or 
enthusiasm. 

But the majority of mankind appear to be of opinion that life is 
too short for these discussions. Multitudes of readers have ad- ‘ 
mired the ‘ Lay’ and * Marmion,’ and will probably admire the 
* Lady of the Lake,’ not, as we believe, from disregard or igno- 
rance of.the rules of rational criticism, but, because, in a moment 
of listlessness, they sought for entertainment and found it. To ate 
tract the earnest attention of the reader; to captivate his imagina- 
tion by a series of pleasing illusions; to awaken and vary at pleasure 
all his emotions; and to conduct him, without impatience or lan- 
guor through a poem of four or five thousand limes, is a task of 
which the accomplishment affords, in our opinion, the most obvious 
and satisfactory proof of poetical talent; and he who is able, like 
Mr. Scott, to recal the same reader with unabated eagerness to re- 
peated perusals, may fairly claim a place amongst the greatest 
masters of his art, 





Unforeseen accidents have delayed the appearance of the present Number ; 
but arrangements have been made to ensure a more regular Publication in 
Suture. 
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Observations on the Criminal Law of England, as it relates to capital Pu- 
nishments, aud the Mode in which it is adumnistered. By Sir $. Romilly. @s. 

The Judgment of the Right Hon. Sir Joha Nicholl, in a Cause promoted by 
Kemp against Wickes, Clerk, for refusing to bury an infant Child of two of 
his Parishioners, who had been baptized by a Dissenting Minister. Taken in 
Short-Haud by Mr. Gurney. 1s. 6d. 

Considerations on an important Question, arising out of the Laws of Eng- 
Jand, relative to Arrests. 2s. 
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Ta Tsing Leu Lee, being the Fundamental Laws, and a Selection from the 
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Observations on the Walcheren Diseases which affected the British Soldiers 
in the Expedition to the Scheidt. By G. P. Dawson, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 8vo. 7s. 
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A practical Treatise on Tinea Capitis Contagiosa, and its Cure. By W. 
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An Inquiry into the History and Nature of the Disease produced in the hu- 
man Constitution by the Use of Mercury; with Observations on its Connexion 
with the Lunes Venerea. By Andrew Mathias, Surgeon Extraordinary to the 
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Hospital, and Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of London. 7s. 
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Pursuits of Agriculture. CantoS. 3s. 6d. 

Muse Cantabrigienses; seu carmina quedam numismate aureo Cantabrigia 
ornata, et procancellarii permissu edita. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Poeins on several Occasions, By Richard Hatt. 5s. 

Poems, consisting of the Mysteries of Mendip, the Magic Ball, Sonnets, &c. 
By James Jennings. 7s. 

The Patriot’s Vision, a Poem; to which is added, a Monody on the Death 
of the Right Hon. Charles James Fox. @s. 6d. 

Select Poems from the Hesperides of Robert Herrick, esq. 8s, 

Poems, by Mary Rassell Mitford, Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 

The Influences of Sensibility, small! 8vo. 4s. 

“The Borough. By the Rev.G. Crabbe, LL. B. 10s. 6d. 

The Spaniard and Siorlamh, a traditional Tale of Ireland, with other Poems. 
By Preston Fitzgerald, esq. foolscap 8vo. 5s. 

= Valentine, a Poem on St. Valentine’s Day. By Edward Coxe, esq. 
2s. 6d. 

Elegy to the Memory of Thomas Paine: to which is added, his Epitaph; 
and a Sonnet, written in the chamber in which he was born. By Thomas Clio 
Rickman. 1s. 

Select Beauties of Ancient English Poetry; with an Introduction and Re- 
marks, by the late Henry Headley, A.B. With a Memoir of Mr. Headley, by 
the Rev. Henry Kett, A.B. fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Two volumes 
crown 8vo. 14s, 

Constance de Castile. In ten Cantos, By William Sotheby, esq. 4to 
il. 5s, 

Epistles on Women; exemplifying their Character and Condition in various 

Ages and Nations. With Miscellaneous Poems. By Lucy Aikin. Post 4to. 12s, 
‘cems. By George Townsend, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo.' 10s. 6d. 

Dramatic and Miscellaneous Poems. By John Joshua, Earl of Carysfort, 
&c. K.P. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 11. 1s. 

The Caledonian Comet. 1s. 

The Pleasures of Friendship: a Poem, in two Parts. By Frances Arabella 
Rowden. 7s. 

The Lower World; a Poem, by Mr. Pratt; in four Books: occasioned 
by Lord Erskine’s Bill for the prevention of unnecessary and wanton Cruelty 
to Animals. 6s. 

Vocal Poetry; or a Select Collection of English Songs. To which is pre- 
fixed, a new Essay on Song-writing. By John Aikin, M.D. Post 8vo. 9s. 

The Times. 2s, 6d. . : 

Sacred Allegories, or Allegorical Poems, illustrative of Subjects moral and 
divine, Foolscap 8vo. 4s. 6d. Final 

The Crusade of St. Lewis, and King Edward the Martyr. By William Stew- 
art Rose. 4to. 5s. 

The Lady of the Lake; a Poem. In six Cantos. By Walter Scott, esq. 
Ato. 2l. 2s. 
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Heroical Epistles from Death to Benjamin Mosely, M.D. on Vaccination. 

@s. 6d. 
The Maid of Benmore; or Platonic Love. 6s. 
Fergus the Second; or the Battle of Carron, a Poem. In three Cantos. 
By David Anderson: Foolscap 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
POLITICS. 

Tbe Diplomatic Policy of Mr. Madison unveiled, in Strictures upon the 
late Correspondence between Mr. Smith and Mr. Jackson, By a Bostomian. 
9s. 6d, 
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The Papistical Crisis, shewing that the Catholic Claims cannot be acceded 
to without endangering both the Monarchy and Constitution. 2s. 6d. 

Observations on the Documents laid before Parliament, with the Evidence 
heard at the Bar, ‘relative to the late Expedition to the Scheldt. 5s. 

A Review of the Conduct of the Allies, with Observations on Peace with 
France. 3s. 

The British Exposé; or Comparative View of the State of Great Britain 
and the European Continent in 1810. 2s. 

A Vindication of the Peer’s Right to advise the Crown. 1s. 6d. 

Two Letters; the first containing some Remarks on the Meeting held No- 
vember 5, 1809, to celebrate the acquittal of Messrs. Hardy, Tooke, Thel- 
wall, and others, in November 1794—the Second containing a short Compara- 
tive Sketch of our practical Constitution in ancient Times ‘and the pre- 
sent. 2s. 

Thoughts on the Resolutions moved March 26, in the House of Commons, 
by Lord Porchester. 

An Answer to Lord Grenville’s Letter to the Earl of Fingal on the Subject 
of the Veto. 2s. 

England and France; or the Contrast. Taken from an American Puablica- 
tion, Jately printed at Philadelphia. 64. 

Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights, with an Account of the Attacks and 
Encroachments made on the Rights and Liberties of the People of England, as 
connected with the Subject of Sir Francis Burdett’s Address to his Consti- 
tuents. 1s. 

An Answer to the Arguments of Sir Francis Burdett, in Relation to the 
Power of the House of Commons to commit Persons, not Members, to Pri- 
son; wherein such Power is shewn to be recognised and acknowledged by Sir 
Edward Coke, not only to be the Law of Parliament, but also the Law of the 
Land. By Andrew Fleckie, esq. 2s. 

A Notice of the Evidence given in the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, during the Inquiry into the Conduct and Policy of the late Expedition 
to the Scheldt. With Observations. 2s, 6d. 

England Vindicated; or, Observations on a Pamphlet intituled “ England 
the Cause of Europe’s Subjugation.” Addressed to the British Nation. 1s. 

A Short Letter to a Friend in the Country upon the Question of Reform, 
and the Disturbances in the Metropolis. 1s. 6d. 

The True Briton: in which the most just and plainest Reasons are adduced 
im support of the Rights necessarily claimed by, and pertaining to, the House 
of Commons, as conducive to the true Interests of the Country. 1s. 6d. 

Occasional Essays on various Subjects, chiefly political, that have occurred 
during the present Reign. 12s. 

The Speech of Mr. Ponsonby on the Question relative to the Privileges of 
the Honse of Commons, as connected with the Commitment of Sir Francis 
Burdett and Gale Jones. 1s. ; 

Thoughts on Political Fanaticism, as an Obstacle to Peace; together with a 
few Remarks on the present important Occurrences. 1s. 

‘The Patriots and the Whigs, the most dangerous Enemies of the State. 2s. 

Extracts from Lord Chatham, Burke, Junius, &c. on the Privileges of the 
House of Commons. 2s. 6d. 

Natural and Political Observations and Conclusions upon the State and Con- 
dition of England, 1696. By Gregory King, esq. Lancaster Herald. To which 
is prefixed, a Life of the Author. By George Chalmers, F.R.S.S.A. 3s. 6d. 

Reform without Innovation; or Cursory Thoughts on the only Practicable 
Reform of Parliament, consistent with the existing Law and the Spirit of the 
Constitution, ; 
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The Consequences of Unjust War: a Discourse delivered at Newbury, Fe 
bruary 28, 1810. By J. Bicheno, A.M. 2s. 

Remarks on the Present State of the Established Church, and the Increase 
of Protestant Dissenters. By an attentiveObserver. 2s. 

A few Words on the Increase of Methodism, occasioned by the Hints of a 
Barrister, and the Observations in the Edinburgh Review. 1s. 

Scripture Characters, in a Series of practical Sermons preached at St. 
James's Church, Bath. By the Rev. R. Warner. 5s. 

A Sermon preached at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, January 21, 1810, at 
the Consecration of the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Chester. By Francis 
Haggerty, D.D. Prebendary of Durham. 1s. 6d 

The History of our = and Saviour Jesus Christ, arranged according to 
the Order of Time, and in the exact Words of the four Gospels. Royal 8vo. 
il. 6s. 

Sermons on the Person and Office of the Redeemer, and on the Faith and 
Practice of the Redeemed. By William Jesse, A.M, 8vo. 8s. 

Critical Remarks on detached Passages of the New Testament, particularly 
‘on the Revelation of St. John. By the late French Laurence. LLD. MP. 6s. 

A Body of Theology, principally practical. By Robert Fellowes, A.M. 
2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

Remarks on the Version of the New Testament, lately edited by the Uni- 
tarians with the Title of “ An impartial Version upon the Basis of Archbishop 
Newcome’s new Translation, with a corrected Text, and Notes critical and 
explanatory.” By the Rev. Edward Nares. 8vo. 9s. 

lements of Religion, Natural and Revealed. 1s. 

A Sermon preached before the Grateful Society, in All Saints’ Church, 
Bristol. By the Rev. George Hunt. 1s. 6d. 

The Doctrine of the Eucharist considered, as maintained by the Church of 
Rome and the Church of England respectively; including a Vindication of the 
latter from the Attacks of the Remarks on the Bishop of Durham's late Pam- 
phlet. By the Rev. Thomas Le Mesurier. A.M. Rector of Newnton Long- 
ville, in the County of Bucks. 8vo. 9s. q 

Christ divided: A Sermon preached at the Triennial Visitation of the Lord 

Bishop of Lincoln, at Grantham, in June, 1809. By T. F. Middleton, D.D. 
Rector of Tansor, in Northamptonshire, and of Bytham, in Lincolushire, and 
Prebendary of Lincoln. 2s. 
_ The Theological and Miscellaneous Works of the Rev. William Jones, M.A. 
F.R.S. To which is prefixed, a short Account of his Life and Writings. By 
William Stephens, esq. 6 vols. 8vo. 31. 3s. 

A Sermon preached before the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in the Abbey- 


‘ Church, Westminster, on Wednesday, February 28, 1810, being the Day ap- 


pointed for a general Fast. By Bowyer Edward, Lord Bishop of Chester, 
1s. 6d. 

Personal and National Humiliation; a Sermon, delivered on the 28th of 
February, 1810. By P. Houghton, Minister of Princes-street Chapel, West- 
minster, 

Essays on the Language of Scripture. @ vols. 8vo. : 

The Advantages of Knowledge to the Lower Classes: A Sermon, preached 
in Hervey-lane, Leicester,‘ for the Benefit of a Sunday School. By R. Hall, 
A.M, 1s. :' 

The Spirit of Christianity exhibited, in a faithful Digest of those Declara- 


tions aud moral Precepts of Jesus Christ, which are of general Application. 
and 
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and which were recorded in unambiguous Terms; with Notes and Observa- 
tions. 18mo. 2s. 

Lectures preparatory to Confirmation; to which is added, a Sermon on the 
Character of Hazael. 2s. 

A View of the Brahminieal Religion, in its Confirmation of the Truth of 
the Sacred History, and in its Influence on the Moral Character; in a Series 
of Discourses preached at the Bampton Lecture, 1809. By the Rev. J. B.S. 
Carwithen, M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermon on the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. By the Rev. James Rudge, 
A.B. of Pembroke College, Oxford, and Curate and Lecturer of St. Anne’s, 
Limehouse. 1s. 6d. 

A Grammatical Dissertation of the Greek Prepositive Article, its Nature 
and Uses. By Daniel Neysie, B.D. Rector of Plymptom, Devon, and late 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 2s, ; 

A Dialogue between a Master and an Apprentice; occasioned by Lectures 
on Education, delivered by Mr. Lancaster, in Bath, in the Month of February, 
1810. 1s. 

Letters illustrative of the Gospel History. By N. Nisbett, A.M. Rector of 
Tunstal. 

A Sermon preached at the Chapel of the Foundling Hospital, on Sunday, 
April 8, 1810. By Bowyer Edward, Lord Bishop of Chester. 1s. 6d. 

Tes on the Truth and Certainty of Natural and Revealed Religion; ad- 
dressed to a-Student at the University, and intended as an Introduction to 
Bishop Butler’s Analogy of Religion, natural and revealed, to the Constitu- 
tion and Course of Nature. By the Rev. Joseph Wilson, A.B. 4s. 6d. 


TOPOGRAPHY, 

An flistorical, Topographical, and Statistical Description of Chelsea and its 
Environs, embellished with Views of Public Buildings, Tombs, Monuments, 
Statues, &c. and a whole-sheet Map of Chelsea, from an ancient Survey. 
Interspersed with biographical ‘Ancodstes of illustrious and eminent Persons, 
who have resided in Chelsea during the three preceding Centuries. By T. 
Faulkner, of Chelsea. Royal, 1. 1s.; demy, 15s. 

A Description of Britain, translated from Richard of Cirencester, with the 
original Treatise “ De Situ Britannia,” and a Commentary on the Itinerary. 
Svo, 18s.; large paper, il. 16s. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Tour through the Atlantic, or Recollections from Madeira, the Azores, 
and Newfoundland. . By Robert Steele, esq. 8vo. 6s. 

An Englishman’s Descriptive Account of Dublin, and the Road from Bangor 
Ferry to Holyhead; also of the Road from Dublin by Belfast to Donaghadee ; 
and from Port-Patrick to Newcastle-upon-Tyne, by way of Dumfries, Carlisle, 
and Gillsland, By Nathaniel Jefferys. 6s. 

Narrative of a Voyage to Surinam; of a Residence there during 1805, 6, 
and 7; and the Author’s Return to Europe by way of North America, By 
Baron Albert von Sack, Chamberlain to his Prussian Majesty. 4to. 1I. 7s. 

A Trip to Coatham, a Watering-place in the North Extremity of Yorkshire. 
By W. Hulton, F.ASS. 8vo. 9s. 
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A. 

Aboukir, battle of, described, 247—251. 

Academical Printers, anecdote of tardiness in, 17, 

Adultery, Chinese law concerning, 313. 

Eschyli Tragedia, a Butler, 389—remarks on Stanley’s edition of Es- 
chylus, ib.—Porson’s corrections of this poet, 390—observations on 
Mr. Butler's plan, 2. 391—-strictures on his corrections, 391—395—~ 
on the Supplices, 395—398. 

4frica, expedition sent to explore its interior, 200—supposed failure 
of it, 204. 

Agriculture, pursuits of, reviewed, 374—plan of the work, 375, 376 
—extracts therefrom, 377, 378. 

Aikin’s (Dr.) collection of songs, 490. 

Albanians, 600, murdered by the French at Zante, 203. 

America, illegal trade of, in the West Indies, frustrated by Nelson, 230 
—233—situation of, towards France, 335—337. 

Analogy between poetry and painting, 512, 513. , 

Apollonius of Tyana, lite of, 417—fictitious miracles ascribed to him, 
418—his life written by Philostratus, 419—materials of his history, 
420—remarks thereon, 421, 422—pretended memoranda of Damis, 
422, 423—character of Pythagoras, 424—memoirs of Apollonius, 
425, 426—singular vision of, 427, 428—specimen of his pretended 
miracles, 428, 429. 

Aquinas, doctrine of, respecting vows, 354, 355. 

Archimedes, observations on his mathematical knowledge, 90—general 
notice of his works, 91, 92—treatise on the sphere and cylinder, 93, 
94—on conoids and spheroids, 95, 96—on spirals, 97—on equiponde- 
rants and centres of gravity, 98, 99—on the quadrature of the para- 
bola, 100—the Arenarius, 101, 102—treatise dé insidentibus in fiu- 
ido, 102—book of Lemmata, 103—observations on the French trans- 
lation of his works, 103—107. 

Arcueil, mémoires de la physique, &c. de la société d’, 462—dhbjects of 
the society’s researches, 2b, 463—analysis of the work, 464—480. 

Arithmetic of the Greeks, memoir on, 110. 

Arthur, king, account of, 351, 352. 

B. 

Balguy (Dr.) encomium on, 362. 

Bank, restriction of its pecuniary payments considered, 159. 

Barbarity, French, anecdote of, 203. 

Barrow’s voyage to Cochinchina, translated into French, 194, See 
Malte-Brun. 


Bastia, fortress of, reduced by Nelson, 235, 236. 
° Battles, 
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Battles, of Aboukir, 247—251—off Copenhagen, 255—off Cape St. 
Vincent, 238-—Trafalgar, 259, 260. 

Becket, remark on his character, 354. 

Beneficial Effects of Christianity on the Saxons, 353. 

Berthollet on heat produced by percussion, 466 

Berwick’s translation of Philostratus’s life of Apollonius, 417—charac- 
ter of, 430. 

Biography, remarks on, 111—causes of the imperfection of biography, 
219. 

Biot, magnetical observations of, 464—experiments on the propagation 
of sound in vapours, 467—471—and through solid bodies, and 
through the air contained in very long pipes, 479, 480. 

Birinus, fictitious miracle of, 352. 

Books, quarterly lists of, 263—518. 

Boothby’s (Sir Brooke) fables and satires, review of, 43—observations on 
the School of Ennui, 44—remarks on fable-writing, 45—strictures on, 
and extracts from, his work, 46—49. 

Breeding, remark on the modern system of, 461. 

British Georgics, review of, 456—observations on didactic poetry, ib. 
457—extracts from, 458—460—strictures on the poem, 461. 

Burges’s edition of Euripides, 167—specimen of his corrections, 168, 
169—remarks thereon, 169—strictures on his Latin style, 170, 171 
—unsuccessful attempt to convert the monostrophic odes of the poet 
into antistrophics, 171—173—specimens of such conversion, 174— 
180—remarks on his edition, 181—184. 

Burning Mirror, invented by M. Peyrard, account of, 108, 109. 

Butler's edition of Aeschylus, 389—remark on Stanley’s edition, ib.— 
on Porson’s corrections, 390—strictures on Mr. Butler’s plan, 2.301 
—specimens of his corrections, with observations, 391—398. 

C. 

Caledon (Lord) sends an expedition to explore the interior of Africa, 
200. 

Campania Felix, dissertation on, 5—derivation of names of places from 
the Phenician, 2. 

Carey’s and Marshiman’s translation of the Ramayuna, 379—antiquity of 
the poem, 380—general remarks on it, 381—plan of the fable, with 
extracts, 382-—387—remark on the industry of the translators, 
387, 388. 

Catherine II, attempts of, to civilize her subjects, 71—observations on 
lier policy, 87. 

Catholic Claims, considerations on Dr. Duigenan and Lord Grenville, 
114—opinions on the tendency of the Roman Catholic religion, 115, 
116—negociations relative to the veto, 117, 118—their opinions 
thereon, 119, 120—conduct of Lord Grenville towards the Catho- 
Ties, 121—124—Mr. Smith’s opinions on, 190—192. 

Cattle, preposterous method of fattening, ridiculed, 377. 

Celibacy of the clergy, remark on, 354. 

Character, Chinese, remarks on, 278—286. 

Charnock’s life of Nelson, 218—its character; 220. 

China, penal laws of, translated by Sir G. ‘I’. Staunton, 273—difficul- 
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ties peculiar to the task, ib. 274—singular jargon used in commerce 
by: the East India Company’s servants, 275—tfacilities now afforded 
to Englishmen arriving in India, ib.—difficulties in learning the Chi- 
nese language, 276, 277—remarks on the Chinese character and 
language, 278—286—extracts from the exhortations of the Emperor 
Kang-shee, 287, 288— incorrect translations of the Catholic Mission- 
aries, 288, 289—291—-state of literature in China, 289, 290—292 
—ancient Hindu books, to be found in the temples of Fo, proofs 
that a religious intercourse formerly subsisted between China and 
India, 293—account of the Leu-Lee, 294 et seg.—general laws— 
ordinary punishments, 297 —civil laws—system of government, 299 
—fiscal laws—enrolment of the people, 300—laws relative to mar- 
riage, 301, 302—law of divorce, 303—laws relative to public pro- 
perty, #b.—ritual laws, 304—miscellaneous observances, 305—im- 
perial edict against the Roman Catholic Missionaries, 305, note— 
military laws, 306—308—criminal laws, 309—laws relative to ho- 
micide, 310, 311—concerning quarrelling and fighting, 312—incest 
and adultery, 313—curious specimen of Chinese justice, 314—316. 
Christ, love of, to man, illustrated, 406, 407. 
Church of England, Dr. Marsh’s reasons for preferring, 209, 210—re- 
mark on dissent from, 217, 218. 
Churchill’s life of Nelson, 218—character of, 221. 
Churton’s life of Dean Nowell, account of, 111—general observations 
on biography, i6.—materials for and execution of the work, 112, 113. 
Clarke and M‘Arthur’s life of Nelson, 219—dqualifications for this work, 
221, 222—character of it, 223, 224. See Nelson. 
Clergy, present state of theological science among them, 206, 207. 
Code of Peter the Great, account of, 78—of the Tsars Ivan IV. and 
Alexis, 77. 
Coin, scarcity of, whence occasioned, 152—160. 
‘ Coming of the Lord, explanation of that phrase, 401, 402. 
Commerce (British) effects of the blockade on, 53 et seq.—envy of sur~ 
rounding nations at, accounted for, 51, 52. 
Copenhagen, battle off, 255. 
Cowan (Dr.) sent to explore the interior of Africa, 200—supposed to 
have perished in his undertaking, 204. 
Criminal Laws of China, 309. 
Criticism, effects of, on authors, 185. 
D 
Damis, a biographer of Apollonius, anecdote of, 427. 
Delambre (M.) on the arithmetic of the Greeks, 110. cD 
Dentrecasteauz, voyage & la recherche de la Perouse, 21—expedition 
sent out under Perouse, ibid.—Dentrecasteaux sent in quest of the 
crows, 22—providential escapes of Captains Bligh and Inglefield, 23 
—departure of the expedition from Brest, 26—phosphorescent a 
arance of the sea accounted for, ibid—sails to the Friendly 
slands, 27—Arrives at the Island of St. Paul, 28—enters the bay 
of storms, 30-—description of the bay, ibid.—discovery of the 
called Canal de Dentrecasteaux, 3f—arrival at Port St. Vincent, in 
New Caledonia, 32—description of that harbour, ibid, 33—Farther 
' LL course 
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course of the ships, 83, 34—revisits the Friendly Islands, 36—Account 
of Tongataboo, ibid. 37—arrives at the New Hebrides, 38—erro- 
neous account of the people, ibid.—observations on the character of 
the Pacific islanders, 39—-death of Dentrecasteaux, 40—strictures 
on his voyage and talents for discovery, 41, 42. 

Deschamps (M.) on the existence of the -bohun-upas, or poisonous tree 
of Cochin China, 202. . 

Dissent from the establishment, remark on, 217, 218. 

D’ Ivernois (Sir Francis) Effets du Blocus, 50—observations on the Bri- 
tish orders in council, 50, 51—causes of the envy against the com- 
merce of Britain, 51, 52—considerations on the effects of Britain 
being declared in a state of blockade, 53—amount of our revenue, 
exports and imports, 53, 54—influence of the Union on the com- 
mercial prosperity of Ireland, 54, 55—exports of Ireland, 56—in- 
‘crease of revenue, a proof of that country’s prosperity, 56, 57— 
extraordinary increase in the consumption of foreign spirits, 57, 58—- 
— that the Union has been highly beneficial to Ireland, 58 —-60— 
_Mr. Newenham’s opinion to the contrary discussed, 60, 61—gene+ 
ral observations on Sir Francis D’Ivernois’s work, 62. 

Divorce, Chinese law of, 303. 

Drummond (Sit Wm.)s dissertation on Herculaneum, 4, 5—derivation 
of names of places in Campania Felix, 5—translation of a fragment of 
Epicurus, 12—i4—remarks thereon, 15, 16. 

Duigenan (Dr.) on Catholic claims, 114—his opinion on the nature and 
influence of the Roman Catholic religion, 115, 116—account of the 
negociations relative to the veto, 117, 118—his opinion thereon, 
119, 120. as 


East India Directors, conduct of, on the loss of several of their ships, 
22, 23. 

Eau Médicinale, a remedy for gout, discovered by M. Husson, 371— 
doses given, 372—effects produced by it, ibid.—successful cases of its 
exhibition, 373. ! 

Editions of the New Testament, account of, 216, 217. 

Ennui, observations on, 43, 44. 

Epicurus on Piety, translation of a fragment, 12—15. _ 

Euripidis Troades, ct Phanisse, by Burges, 167—character of Porson, 
as an editor, 168—specimens ot, and comments on, Mr. Burges’s cor* 
rections, 169—inelegance of his Latin style, 170, 171—unsuccessful 
attempt to convert the monostrophic odes of Euripides into antistro- 
phic, 171—173—specimens of such conversions, 17 4— 1 80—observa: 
tions on Mr. Burges’s edition, 181—184. 

Evans! Old Ballads, 481—remarks on the materials selected, ibid. 482 
—extracts from, 482—484—487, 488—general observations on, 489, 
490—his edition of Aikin’s Collection of Songs, 490. 


F. 
Fable-writing, remarks on, 45. 
Fighting, Chinese law concerning, 312, 
Fiscal laws of China, 300. 


Fish, experiments on the respiration of, 466. Flagis 
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Flagis (M.) Etat Politique de Russie, &c. 69—division of his work, 70— 
attempts of Catherine to civilize her subjects by introducing colo- 
nists, 71—account of the first embarkation, ibid. 72—anecdotes of 
the Russian character, 73—state of society in Russia, 75, 76~— 
strictures on the policy of Peter I. 76, 77—state of Russian juris- 
prudence, 77—code of Peter the Great, 78—courts of justice in 
Russia, 79—anecdotes of Russian law proceedings, 81, 82—state of 
trade in Russia, 83, 84—its population and revenues, 85—naval and 
military force, 86—strictures on the execution of the work, 87—89. 

France, letter on the genius of the government of, 320—a system of 
universal aggrandizement constantly pursued by, 321, 322—deve- 
lopement of the plan, 323, 324—state of revenue, 525—system of 
taxation under the old monarchy, 326—excise and stamp duties, 
327—-land tax, ibid.—contributiun mobiliaire, 328, 329—on the new 
financial system of France, 331, 332—oppressive mode of collecting 
taxes there, wid, 333—exhausted situation of that country, 334. 

Francis (Sir Philip) on paper circulation, and scarcity of specie, 153— 
strictures on; 155. 

French Embassy to Persia, account of, 161—departure from Constanti- 
nople, 162—progress of the mission, 163, 164—arrival in Persia, 
164, 165—frustrated in its objects by Sir Harford Jones, 166, 167. 

G. : 

Gardanne (General) appointed embassador from France to Persia, 162— 
his designs frustrated by Sir Harford Jones, 167. 

Gathering of the Clan described, 503. 

Gay-Laussac on the expansion of gases, 465—abstract of memoirs read 
to the Institute, 477—479. 

Gout, habitual disposition to, accounted for, 368—rarely yields.to, me- 
dical means, 369—370—discovery of Husson’s Eau Médicinale, 371 
—dquantity of doses, administered, and effects of the medicine, 372—- 
cases of its efficacy, 373—the cataplasm of Pradier, 374. 

Grahame’s British Georgics, reviewed, 456—observations on didactic 
poetry, ibid. 467—remarks on the subject of the poem, 457, 458— 
extracts from the work, 458—460—application of fire to the im- 
provement of the soil, 460—general observations on the poem, 461. 

Gregory's Advice to his Daughters, strictures on, 434—436. 

Grenville (Lord)’s Letter to the Earl of Fingal, 114—account of the 
negociations relative to the veto, 117—opinion thereon, 119—ob- 
servations on his conduct towards the Catholics, 121—123—stric- 
tures on his Letter, 124—129. 

Grimbald (St.), extraordinary cost of the site of his monastery, 365. 

Gunpowder-Plot, false statement of, corrected, 357. 


H. 
Harrison's Life of Nelson, 218—-its character, 220. 
Hayter (Rev. Mr.) employed to unravel the Herculanean MSS, 3—ac- 
count of his researches, ibid, 4. 
Heat, produced by percussion, 466. 
Herculanensia, or archaological and philosophical dissertations, aa 
LL2 re) 
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of, 1—paucity of MSS. found at Herculaneum, hitherto published, 
thid —liberal encouragement of his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, ib. 2—expectations raised by the discovery of the Papyni, 
2, 3—Philodemus on music, the only one hitherto published, 3— 
Mr. Hayter appointed by the Prince of Wales to unrol the MSS. ib.— 
the Papyri fall into the hands of the French, 4—Sir Wm. Drum- 
mond’s account of Herculaneum, 4—Mr. Walpole on Campania Fe- 
lix, 5—on the knowledge of the Greek language, and art of paint- 
tmg among the Romans, ib. 6—Paleographical observations on the 
Herculanean MSS. 6—remarks on Latin inscriptions at Hercula- 
neum, 7—extract from the MSS. with remarks, 8—12—fragment 
of a Treatise on Piety, according to Epicurus, 12, 13—Sir William 
Drummond’s remarks thereon, 14—160—remarks on the best me- 
thod of publishing the Herculanean MSS. 16—18—unsucceasful ° 
treatment of the papyri with the blow-pipe, 19—whether the MSS. 
were ever charred, ibid. 

Herculaneum, size, &c. of, 4, 5. 

Hindu’ Books, ancient, found in the temples of. Fo, 293. 

Hoadley (Bishop) a dissenter and socinian, 362. 

Homicide, Chinese law of, 310, 311. 


bee 





Horsley (Bishops Sermons, 398—estimate of his character, as a hite- 
rary man, mathematician and divine, ibid, 399, 400—pieces left by 
him for publication, 400—character of his sermons, 401—on his 
opinion relative to the coming of our Lord, ibid. 402—extract of his 
sermon on the harmony of prophecy, 403, 404—on the expectation 
of the Messiah, prevalent among the Samaritans, 405—on the love 
of Christ to man, 406, 407. 

Hume's opinion of miracles controverted, 417, 418. 

Husson (M.) discovers the Eau Médicinale, as a remedy for gout, 371 
doses administered, and effects thereof, 372, 373. 

Huygens’s theory of light, remarks on, 475, 476. 


Incest, how punished by the law of China, 313. 

India, religious intercourse with China, proofs of, 293. 

Treland, benefited by the Union, 54, 55—amount of her exports and 

- imports, 55, 56—increase of revenue a proof of her prosperity, 56, 
57—conjectures on the extraordinary consumption of foreign spirits 
there, 57, 58—proofs of the benefits resulting from the Union, 
§8—60—considerations on Mr. Newenham’s opinion on this sub- 


* ject, 60—62. 5 


James IT. remarks on his conduct towards the University of Oxford, 
359-361. 

Jones (Sir Harford) spirited conduct of, 166—frustrates the French 
embassy to Persia, 167. 

Jones (Dr.) on the use of Eau Médicinale d’Husson, in gout, 368—habi- 
tual tendency to gout accounted for, ibid. 369—medicine rarel 
effectual in radically curing gout, 369, 370—discovery of Hussons 
Eau Meédicinale, 371—extent of doses administered, and — 
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the medicine, 372—cases of its efficacy, 373—cataplasm of Pradier, 
374. 

Jurisprudence, state of, in Russia, 77—82. 

Justice, curious specimen of, as administered in China, 314—316. 


K. 
Kang-shee, (Emperor of China) extracts from his exhortations, 287, 288. 
Kent, (Capt.) extract from his account of Port St. Vincent, 32, 43. 


L. 

Lady of the Lake, review of, 492—plan of the poem, with extracts, 496 
—512—strictures on its execution, 513—517. 

Language (Chinese), difficulties in learning, 276, 277—remarks on, 
27 8—286. 

Laplace on the motion of light in transparent mediums, 471, 472. 

Laws (penal) of China translated. See China. 

Learning, necessary to the understanding of the scriptures, 208. 

Leslie, Professor, remarks on, 470, 471. 

Letter on the genius of the French Government. See Walsh. 

Leu Lee, or penal laws of China, account of, 294, et seq. 

Lichtenau, memoires de la Comtesse de, 142—state of Prussia at the 
accession of Frederick William, ibid. 143—becomes his mistress, 147 
—is imprisoned in the fortress of Glogau, 149—-enormous treasures 
lavished on her, 150—attempts to vinditate herself, 151. 

Light, motion of in transparent mediums, 471—on a property of re- 
on light, and of the repulsive forces which act upon light, 472 
—476. . 

Literature, state of in China, 289, 290—292. 


M. 

M‘ Arthur’s and Clarke’s Life of Nelson, 219—character of, 221—223. 

Malte-Brun’s French translation of Barrow’s Voyage to Cochinchina, 
194—-strictures on the art of book-making in France, 194, 195—ob- 
servations on his corrections, 196—suppressions and alterations, 197, 
198—additions, 199—expedition sent by Lord Caledon to explore 
the interior of Africa, 200—204—notice respecting the Barraloos, 
201—on the existence of the Bohun-Upas, 202—anecdote of French 
barbarity, 203, 204. 

Malus on some properties of light, 472—475. 

Marriage, Chinese law of, 301, 302. 

Marsh's Course of Lectures on Divinity, 205—-remarks on the present 
state of theological science, ihid.—particularly among the clergy, 200, 
207 —inquiry into the grounds of religious belief recommended, 208 
—human learning necessary in the study of the scriptures, ibid. 209— 
reasons for preferring the church of England, 209, 210—strictures on 
his plan and arrangement, 210—213—-sacred criticism, 214, 215— 
singular error detected “in Percy's Key, 215, note—history of the 
editions of the New Testament, 216, 217—remark on dissent from 
the establishment, 217, 218. 

Marshman. See Carey. 

Aemoires de la Physique, &c. de la Société d’Arcueil, 462—object of 
the society's researches, ibid. 463—analysis of the work, 464—466 
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—Biot’s experiments on the propagation of sound in vapours, 467 — 
471—remark on Leslie on heat, 471—Laplace on the motion of light 
in transparent mediums, tbid.—Malus on light, 472—477—Gay-Lus- 
sac and Thénard’s abstract of memoirs read to the Institute, 477— 
479—Biot on the propagation of sound through solid bodies, 479, 
480. 

Military \aw of China, 306—308. 

Milner, (Dr.) account of his conduct relative to the veto, 177, 118. 

review of his History of Winchester, 347—early history, under 
the Belge, 349, 350—account of Arthur, 351, 352—fictitious mi- 
racle of Birinus, 352—beneficial efiects of Christianity on the Saxons, 
353—strictures on clerical celibacy, and the character of Becket, 354 
—on the doctrine of vows, as taught by Aquinas and the schoolmen, 
thid, 355—on his account of the reformation, 356—false statement of 
gunpowder plot, 357, 358—Bishop Poinet not a rebel, 356, note 
—on King James II’s conduct towards the University of Oxford, 359 
—361—reflection on entering the cathedral of Winchester, 362—en- 
comium on Dr. Balguy, 362—retlections on modern English painters, 
363, 364—extraordinary cost of the scite of St. Grimbald’s monas- 
tery, 365—on monastic institutions, 366. 

Miracles, Hume’s opinion of, controvérted, 417, 418—strictures on the 
pretended miracles of Apollonius of Tyana, 418—specimen of, 427, 
428. . 

Missionaries, Roman Catholic, incorrect translations from the Chinese, 
288, 289, 291—imperial edict against them, 305, note—residence of 
a fugitive missionary at Tongataboo, 440—he adopts the manners of 
the islanders, 441—marries and settles there, 442—446—method of 
cultivating his estates, 446, 447—his establishment destroyed, 447, 
448—-subsequent adventures of, 448—452—escapes on board a Bri- 
tish ship, 454. 

Monastic Institutions, remarks on, 366. 

Money, observations on the science of, 152, 153. 

Murphy's Fatal Revenge, review of, 339—strictures on novels, ibid. 340, 
341—abstract of the story, 342—344—remarks on its execution, 

- $45, 346, 347. } 





N. 

Nelson (Lord), Lives of, 218—causes of the imperfection of biography, 
219—anecdote of, 221—his birth and juvenile years, 224—enters 
His Majesty’s service, 225—instance of his courage, 225, 226—goes 
to India, 226—and to North America, 227—storms Fort St. Juan, 
228—is stationed in the West Indies, 229-—effectual services there, 
230—is oppressed for preventing illicit trade, 231—233—marries, 
233—is appointed to the Agamemnon, 234—reduces the fortress of 
Bastia, 235—his services in the Mediterranean, 236, 237—battle off 
St. Vincent, 238, 239—interesting letter to him, from his father, 240 
—unsuccessful attempt on Teneriffe, 341—244—is re-employed in 
the Mediterranean, 245— pursues the French fleet, 246—account of 
the battle of Aboukir, 247—251—liberal honours bestowed on him, 
251, 252—flattering reception on the continent, 253—1infatuated at- 
tachment to Lady Hamilton, ibid.—is sent to the Baltic, apaiinns 
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off Copenhagen, ibid. 255—negociates with Denmark, 256—appoint- 
ed commander in chief in the Mediterranean, 257—arrangements 
previously-to the battle of Trafalgar, 258—the battle, 259, 260—his 
death, deplored as a national calamity, 201, 262. 
Newenham’s (Mr.) opinion on the influence of the Union on Ireland, 
considered, 60, 61. 
Newton's (Sir Isaac), works, character of . Bishop Horsley’s edition of, 
399—a good edition still a desideratum, ibid. note. 
Jorfolk Agricultural Society, remarks on, 375—curious fraud practised 
on them, 376, 377. 
Novels and novel writers, strictures on, 340, 341—remarks on those of 
the Radcliffe school, 344, 345. 
Nowell (Dean), Memoirs of, 111—his character, 113. 


oO. 
Orders in Council, observations on their effects on British commerce, 52 
—54. 
Oxford University, conduct of James IT. towards, considered, 359—361. 


ie 

Pacific Islanders, observations on their character, 39. 

Painters, modern, reflections on, 363, 364. 

Paper-Credit, remarks on, 155, 156. 

Papyri found at Herculaneum, account of efforts made to unfold them, 
2—4—best probable method of publishing, 16—18—unsuccessful 
treatment of them with the blow-pipe, 19—whethér they were 
charred, ibid. 20. 

Paring and Burning, influence of, on land, 460, note. 

Penal Law of China. See China, 

Percy’s (Bishop), key to the New Testament, singular error in, detect- 
ed, 215, 216, note—remarks on his reliques of ancient English poe- 
try, 481, 482. 

Perouse sent on a voyage of discovery, 21— Dentrecasteaux dispatched 
in search of him, zid.—departure and progress of his expedition, 26 
—40. 

Persia, account of the French embassy to, 162—departure of the mis- 
sion from Constantinople, ibid.—progress of, and arrival in Persia, 
163, 164—character of Abbas Mirza, 164. 

Peter the Great (of Russia), strictures on his policy, 76, 77—his code 
of laws, 78. 

Peyrard’s (F.), Ewores d’ Archimede traduites, &c. See Archimedes. 

Philodemus on music, the only Herculanean MS, hitherto published, 3. 

Philostratus’s Life of Apollonius of Tyana, translated, 417—materials 
whence he drew his history, 420—422—apparent temper of the 
biographer, 425—anecdotes of Apollonius, 426—429—character of 
the translation, 430. 

Pocris, sanguinary conduct of, 203. 

Poetry and painting, analogy between, 512, 513. 

Poinet (Bishop), his character vindicated, 3.56, note. 

Porson, character of as an editor of Euripides, 161—singular dedica- 
tion to, 181—remark on his corrections of Zschylus, 390. 

Lud Port 
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Port St. Vincent, account of, $2, 43. 

Pradier’s cataplasm for gout, 374. 

Prince of Wales, \iberal encouragement of, in order to unfold the Her- 
culanean papyri, 2—appoints Mr. Hayter to that office, 3, 4. 

Property, Chinese laws concerning, 303. 

Prophecy, harmony of, illustrated, 403, 404. 

Publications, quarterly lists of, 263, 518. 

Punishments imposed by the penal laws of China, 297. 

Pursuits of Agriculture, review of, 374—remark on the Norfolk Agri- 
cultural Society, 375—plan of the work, 376—extracts therefrom, 
377—379. : 

Q. 


Quarrelling, Chinese law concerning, 312. 
Quarterly lists of new books, 264—518. 


R. 

Radcliffe, (Mrs.) remarks on her novels, 344. 

Ramayuna of Valmeeki, a Hindu poem, translated, 379—its antiquity, 
380—general remarks on, 1b. 381—analysis of, 382—extracts from 
it, ab. 383—387—industry of the translators, 387, 388. 

Reynolds (Sir Joshua) poetical character of, 414. 

Ricardo on bullion, 152—observations on the science of money, ib. 153— 
remarks on, 156—strictures on paper credit, 157. 

Ritual Laws of China, 304, 305. 

Romans, dissertation on their knowledge of the Greek language, and the 
state of the art of painting among them, 5, 

Rossel, (M.) strictures on his account of Dentrecasteaux’s voyage in 
search of Perouse, 24, 25—29—41—48. 

Russia, attempt of Catherine to civilize her subjects, 71—account of 
the first colonists, ib. 72—anecdotes of the Russian character, 73— 
state of society in Russia, 75, 76—observations on the policy of Peter 
1. 76, 77—state of Russian jurisprudence, 77—codes of Ivan IV, 
and Alexis, ib.—code of Peter the Great, 78—courts of justice in 
Russia, 79—specimen of Russian law proceedings, 81, 82—state of 
trade in Russia, 83, 84—population and revenues, 85—naval and mi- 
litary power, 86. 

S 


St. Juan, fort of, stormed by Nelson, 228. 

St. Vincent, (Port) described, 32, 43. 

——~ —— (Cape) battle of, 233. 

Schoolmen, doctrine of, relative to vows, 354, 355. ‘ 

Scott's Lady of the Lake, 492—remarks on his poetical powers, and 
choice of subjects, 493—495—plan of the poem, and extracts, 496— 
512—portrait of an ancient minstrel, 499—the gathering of the clan 
described, 503—analogy between poetry and painting, 512, 513— 
remarks on Mr. Scott's poem, 514—the measure of the verse unhap- 
pily chosen, 515, 516—concluding strictures, 516, 517. _ ‘ 

Shee’s Elements of Art, 407—strictures on his preface, 408— invocation 
to taste, 409—apostrophe to the spirit of Greece, 411—-strictures on 
his commendations of Rubens, 412—character of Vibratio, a 
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etical character of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 414—character of Curioso, 
415—general remarks on the work, 416. ' 

Smith, one of the mutineers of the Bounty, found on Pitcairn’s Island, 
23, 24. 

Smith's (Sydney) Visitation Sermon, 185—effects of former criticisms 
on his productions, ib. 186—general character of his sermon, 186— 
vindicates himself from the charge of Socinian principles, 187, 188— 
his opinion on the authenticity of 1 John, v. 7, 189—strictures on 
his opinions relative to the Catholic claims, and the veto, 190—192 
salutary advice to, 193, 194. 

Svund, experiments on the propagation of, in vapours, 467—47 1—on its 
propagation through solid bodies, and through the air contained in 
very long pipes, 479, 480. 

Speculators, humourous address to, 378. 

Spirits (foreign) extraordinary consumption of, in Ireland, accounted for, 
57, 58. 

Songs, collections of, 481—remarks onPercy’s Reliques of ancient Eng- 
lish Poetry, 481—483—observations on Evans’s Collection of Old 
Ballads, 483, 484—pathetic ballad, 485, 486—remarks on Dr, Ai- 
kin’s Collection of Songs, 491, 492. 

Stanley’s edition of Eschylus, remarks on, 389. 

Staunton’s (Sir G.) translation of the penal laws of China. See China, 

Storms, Bay of, described, 30. v 


Taxation, system of, pursued under the old government of France, 326 
—excise and stamp duties, 329—land tax, ib.—contribution mobiliaire, 
328, 329—oppressive method of collecting taxes there, 331—333. 

Teneriffe, unsuccessful attempt on, by Nelson, 241—244, 

Testament (New) notice of the principal editions of, 216, 217. 

Th:ology, present state of, as a science, 205—especially among the cler- 
gy, 206, 207—inquiry recommended, into the grounds of religious 
belief, 208. 

Thornton's present State of Turkey, review of, 129—remarks on his 
style, 130, 131. See Turkey. 

Tongataboo (island) account of, 36—character of the inhabitants, ib. 37— 
authentic narrative of a residence there, 440—adventures of a fugi- 
tive missionary there, %.441—he adopts the manners of the islanders, 
441—marries a native, 442—domestic customs of that island, #. 443 
singular breakfasts, 443—preparation of kava, 444—amusements, ib. 
445—rat-catching, 445—dances, #6.—settlement of the missionary in 
Tongataboo, 446—his mode of cultivating his estates, ib. 447—his es- 
tablishment destroyed by a conspiracy, 447, 448—account of the 
dugonagaboola or priest, %.—civil war in ‘Tongataboo, 448—452— 
escape of the fugitive missionary, 454. 

Trafalgar, battle of, 259, 260. 

Turkey, present state of, 129—progress of the Turks, 131, 132-—popu- 
lation, 134, 135—character of the Turks, 135—138—government, 
138—administration of justice, 139—capital punishments, ib,—re- 
venue and its administration, 140, 141—miscellaneous customs, 141— 
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considerations relative to. their supposed degeneracy, 142—military 
force, 143. ra me 

# Union of Ireland with England, beneficial to the former, 54, 55—fur- 
ther proofs on this subjeet, 58—60—Mr.: Newenham’s opinion on, 
discussed, 60, 61. . AL fo 


- V. 

Valmeeki. See Ramayuna. jn 

Veto, negociations concerning; 117,148Dr.) Duigenan’s and Lord 
Grenville’s opinions thereon, 119, 120—stricttres on Mr. Smith’s 
opinions-on, 191, 192. i $ 

Vows, doctrine of Aquinas and the'schoolmen concerning, $54, 355. 

Voyage ala recherche de Perouse. See Dentrecasteaux, ©: 

Voyage @ Cochinchine. See Malte-Brun. { 


WwW. 

Wallace ; or the fight of Falkirk, review of, 63—considerations om imi» 
tative poetry, 63, 64—plan of the poem, 64, 65—strictures. om its 
execution, 66—69. as 

Walpole (Mr.) on the Campania Felix, 5—on the knowledge of the 
Greek language, and the state of the art of painting among the Ro- 
mans, 5, 6-—Paleographical observations on Herculanean MSS, 6— 

’ observations on Latin inscriptions found at Herculaneum, 7. 

Walsh's letter on the genius, &c. of the French government, 320—his 
peculiar opportunities of acquiring information, 1b.—facilities afforded 
to France, of acquiring universal empire, 321—323—developement 
of the plan, 323, 324—state of the revenue of France, 325—system 
of taxation under the monarchy, 326—excise and stamp duties, 327 - 
land tax, ib.—contribution mobiiare, 328, 329—remarks on the new 
financial system of France; 331, 332—oppressive mode of collecting 
taxes in France, ib. 383—exhausted situation of that country, 334— 
situation of America towards France, 335--337—remarks on some 
of Mr. Walsh’s reasonings, 337, 338. 

Windhester, history of, 347—state.of under the Belyez, 349, 350—fic- 
titious iiracle of Birinus, 352—beneficial effects of Christianity on 

- the Saxons, 353—reflection on entering the carhedrakof Winchester, 
362—extraofdinary price given for the'vite of: St. Grimbald’s mo- 
nastery, 365. a) 

Worgan’s poems, 431—anecdotes of his life, 432-——coincidence between 
him and Kirke White, 498—remarks on his memoir of himself, 2. 
434—on his opinion relative to theatres, 435—strictures on Dr. Gre- 
gory’s ddvice ‘to his daughters, 435, 436—remarks on his poems, 
437, 438—extraets from them, 438, 439, 


——_ ‘* 





Loudon, prited by Cc. Rowor hi, 
Belleyard, Temple-bar, _ 




















